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Foreword 


It is a pleasure to commend this book to the readers. It is written 
after a painstaking study of the writings of Mahatma Gandhi 
and bears the mark of Dr. Pradhan’s deep scholarship. It, of 
course, successfully covers the prescribed items in the syllabus 
of the B.A. Hons. and Pass course of the Delhi University in 
Political Science. The students of this course can hardly find 
any other book which may be as useful to them as this one. 
However, the book is quite comprehensive and well-written and 
will be found equally useful also by the general reader interested 
in understanding the main strands in Gandhian thought. I wish 


the book all success. 


Bimal Prasad 
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Preface 


‘The artist ploughs his own furrow; the scholar, even in the 
privacy of his study, cultivates a common field. He is responsible 
to others for what he does; he feels the need to explain, the 
purpose to justify his efforts’. - John Plamenatz 

Gandhiana is no longer a virgin field for research and 
writings. As a matter of fact, it is already an over-cultivated 
research area yielding myriad intellectual yields. Gandhi’s own 
writings preserved in his Collected Works are vast and 
voluminous. What is more, they virtually cover all possible 
human concerns from hearth to heaven, from sexuality to 
spirituality. Besides, there are books galore covering various 
aspects of his life and thought. And the trail continues without 
any significant interruptions. In such a perspective, it is a 
daunting task for any scholar to try his hands at planning and 
penning yet another study on Gandhi and his thought. 

Gandhian study has been a life long engagement with me. I 
have deliberated and debated its various themes both inside 
the classrooms as well as outside—in seminars and national 
and international conferences. The present study is a part of 
my larger study on Gandhian themes. However, the primary 
aim of the present study is much more modest and limited. It is 
primarily designed to meet the needs of the student community, 
more particularly of those who pursue a course on ‘Reading 
Gandhi prescribed as a concurrent course by Delhi University 
for all students pursuing B.A. (Honours) course. Therefore, both 
its strengths and limitations are closely linked up with the needs 
of the student community covered under the given syllabus. 
Hence, I have no hesitation in accepting two of its major 
limitations. One, it is not a full-length study on Gandhi, which 
is why a number of themes relating to his life and thoughts are 
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left out. Two, by its very nature of a text-book, it is primarily 
planned as a basic, introductory work. 

But these limitations present their own challenges both in 
terms of the presentation of study material and linguistic style. 
A vast literature has to be covered and presented in a coherent 
and concise form and that too in a simple and readable language. 
Such a summarisation of the study material and simplicity of 
presentation would have to be achieved without compromising 
its comprehensiveness and ideational nuances. By any standard, 
it is a challenging task. 

I have tried my best to grapple with such a challenging task. 
The present study tries to cover the latest researches in the 
Gandhian field and make them easily accessible to the student 
community. In the process, my attempt has been to overcome 
the temptation of pontification and obfuscation which often 
work as smokescreen for scholars to hide their lack of clarity 
and cohesion of ideas. My uppermost consideration, on the one ~ 
hand, has been the needs and interests of the student 
community. On the other hand, I have also attempted to 
intellectually persuade, even provoke them to look beyond their 
annual examination and do their own thinking. I have also been 
conscious of the fact that my work should not end up just as a 
help book. It is not my job to prepare a note book for their 
examinations at various levels. Hence, I have neither 
temporised nor compromised with the serious nature of 
discussions on various themes of the present study. I am sure 
such an approach would ultimately prepare them to do their 
own thinking. However, it is only for my readers to say to what 
extent [ have succeeded in my effort. 

A word is also needed about my basic approach to the 
subject. As I have stated in my earlier book, Raj to Swaraj, the 
job of a textbook writer is to collate and integrate various 
approaches and viewpoints so that the students could get a 
comprehensive picture of the subject being dealt with. In the 
process, they should be encouraged to develop their own 
intellectual aptitude to judge for themselves the veracity and 
otherwise involved in argumentation and counter- 
argumentation of different scholars. I must say that I have also 
maintained the same approach in my present work. My basic 
strategy has been to first present what Gandhi has to say on a 
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particular theme, and then examine them in the light of various 
scholarly interpretations and wherever necessary, to offer my 
own comments on the issues involved in the discussion. I have 
tried to take my readers step by step to the depth of discussion. 
In the process, the readers, I hope, would get a rounded picture 
of the themes being discussed. 

Based on the prescribed syllabus, the present work is divided 
into five parts. Part I provides the theoretical perspective in 
which some of Gandhi's writings, particularly Hind Swaraj, 
could be studied and interpreted. Part II presents the 
summarised version of Hind Swaraj and some of its major 
interpretations including those of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Anthony Parel. Some of Gandhi's key ideas on major themes 
like modernity, swaraj and satyagraha are covered in part III 
of our study. Part IV examines his ideas and work relating to 
some of the major problems of modern India like nationalism, 
communal harmony, untouchability and women. Towards the 
end of the study, we discuss the present relevance of Gandhi 
and his ideas. Since Gandhi’s writings are now free from 
copyright restrictions, we have included relevant extracts from 
them in the last part of our study. 

In the preparation of the present work, I owe intellectual 
debts to many authors and writers whose books I have used. I 
have duly acknowledged them in the bibliographical section of 
the present work. I am also indebted to a number of my friends 
who not only encouraged me constantly, but a few of them went 
through the manuscript and made valuable suggestions for its 
improvement. Another major source of my inspiration has been 
the readers of my earlier work Raj to Swaraj, who virtually 
prodded me to complete the work in the present form. I hope 
my work meets their hopes and aspirations. I would like to thank 
the librarians and staff of the following libraries: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library, Sapru House Library, Ramjas 
College Library and Delhi University Library. I would also like 
to express my appreciation to Sanjay Singh — Chief Publisher, 
Sunil Kumar Shukle — Production Manager, Ridhima and 
Navaneeta of Macmillan Publishers India Ltd., for their efforts 
in bringing out the book in good time, and also the Khatri family, 
the proprietor of Om Laser Printers and P. K. Mishra for taking 
a lot of care and interest in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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I would be more than satisfied if my work meets the needs 
and interests of the student community. I would also like my 
readers to join me in identifying any error of facts and 
interpretations that might have cropped up in the book. 


Ram Chandra Pradhan 


PART - | 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 


A major lesson we can derive today from the study of the 
classics is that we should be aware of reifying the symbolic 
formulations of our philosophical opponents and of rejecting 
out of hand political teachings at variance with our own. 


DANTE GERMINO (Handbook of Political Science) 


Interpretation is not an option but a necessity for the 
meaning-seeking creatures that we are ... Our prehistoric 
ancestors interpreted the meaning of animal entrails, omens 
and other signs that might make their world more 
intelligible and perhaps portend their future. They, like 
modern meteorologists, attempted to forecast the weather 
by looking at clouds and Beer sing the behaviour of birds 
and other creatures. 


TERENCE BALL (Handbook of Political Theory) 


To understand what a writer may have been doing in using 
some particular concept or argument, we need first of all to 
grasp the nature and range of things that could recognizably 
have been done by using that particular concept, in the 
treatment of that particular theme, at that particular time. 
We need, in short, to be ready to take as our province ... the 
complete range of the inherited symbols and representations 
that constitute the subjectivity of an age. 

QUENTIN SKINNER (Visions of Politics) 
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Theories of 
Interpretation: 
Textual or Contextual? 


Even the most cursory examination of the masterpieces 
of political literature discloses the continual 
reappearance of certain problem-topics, ... such as the 
power relationships between ruler and ruled, the 
nature of authority, the problems posed by social 
conflict, the status of certain goals or purposes as 
objectives of political action, and the character of 
political knowledge ... What is tmportant is the 
continuity of preoccupations, not the unanimity of 
response. 

— SHELDON 8S. WOLIN (Politics and Vision) 


Interpretation (Bhasya in Sanskrit) has several meanings and 
connotations. In plain language, it stands for any explanation 
of the meanings and implications of words, sentences, semantics 
and a statement. It might even involve translating orally the 
words of another person speaking a different language. In 
another sense, it also might stand for an act of dramatic/dance/ 
musical performance to convey one’s own perception and 
meaning of the original creators’ ideas. In yet another sense, it 
might involve reading, surmising, understanding and explaining 
moods, behaviour, body language and gestures of other people. 
In the process, it is quite likely that the interpreter might assign 
particular meaning to the words and actions of the other person, 
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which the latter might not have expressed in explicit language. 
In a word, interpretation might involve the process of bringing 
out the meaning and significance of written or oral words or 
actions. 

However, in this part of our study, the term interpretation 
is being used in the more specific context of a classical text. It is 
an attempt to bring out its meaning and central significance. 
Here the term ‘classic’ is taken as a text of the highest quality 
and of outstanding merit of its own kind. Taking a synoptic view, 
the term interpretation could be defined as an attempt at reading 
or rendering a classical text to construe its meaning and 
significance. 

Need for interpretation: There are several reasons why 
‘interpretation’ has developed as a distinct discipline. One, any 
classical text involves far more complexities than its simple 
literal meaning is likely to convey. Hence, through an act of 
interpretation, such a ‘text’ could be made more accessible in 
terms of its meaning and significance to the readers. Two, there 
have been several occasions in human history when a classical 
thinker presents his message through a text in a coded form out 
of fear for being persecuted by affected rulers/groups/individuals. 
It falls on the lot of the interpreter to decode the meaning of the 
message in more intelligible terms. There might be other texts 
which might have put the complex ideas in a terse and condensed 
form. Brahmsutra and Upanishads and a host of other texts 
provide the illustrative cases. It is only through bhasyakars 
(interpreters) that their meanings and messages have been 
conveyed to the successive generations. Three, a classical text 
always contains thoughts of both temporal and perennial nature. 
It is the job of the interpreter to separate the two like the chalk 
and the cheese. It is through the act of interpretation that the 
contemporary relevance of such classical texts is brought to the 
fore. As Terence Ball, a leading political theorist has put it: 


The seminal works of political theory are kept alive and 
vivid — keep their classic’ status, so to speak, not by being 
worshipped at academic shrines but, on the contrary, by 
being carefully reinterpreted and critically reappraised 
from the variety of interpretative standpoints. 


(Handbook of Political Theory, 2004) 
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Usually it is a ‘classic’ that is taken up for detailed inter- 
pretation. In the realm of political philosophy/political thought, 
there are a number of classics, viz., Plato’s Republic, Augustine’s 
City of God, Machiavelli’s Prince, Hobbes’s Leviathan, J.S. Mill’s 
On Liberty to name a few. Charles Taylor, a leading political 
philosopher, rightly observes that the job of an interpreter is to 
‘bring to light an underlying coherence or sense even from a 
text which might remain confused and cloudy’. 


Different Approaches to Interpretation 


There are different approaches to interpretation suggested by 
different scholars and different schools. Prominent among these 
approaches are: the Marxist, the feminist, the post-modernist, 
the hermeneutical, the textual and the contextual. The Marxist 
insist that any text/literature being the part of ‘superstructure’ 
could be interpreted in the light of the nature of the ‘base’, viz., 
class structure of any social order. The feminist, of course, would 
read any text in the light of the gender issue. The post- 
modernists are always scepticai about grand theories and grand 
narratives. J. Derrida, representing one of the various strands 
of post-modernism, puts forward his oft-referred theory of 
‘deconstruction’. He argues that the real meaning of a text 
becomes clear only if it is deconstructed in terms of gender, class, 
religion, etc. There is another approach to interpretation called 
hermeneutical. In simple language, it is nothing but a linguistic 
approach to interpretation. The main idea behind this approach 
is that all concepts and even the intention of the author of the 
classical text are expressed in linguistic terms. Hence, subjecting 
the text to a lexical analysis is of crucial importance for its under- 
standing and interpretation. All these approaches have their 
own viewpoints, their own utility and their own limitations. 
However, broadly speaking, they could be put into the two cate- 
gories of textual and contextual approaches to interpretation. 


Textual Approach 


Put in simple language, textual approach insists on a close and 
sensitive reading of any text under study and interpretation. 
Such an approach is predicated on the belief and assumption 
that the meaning and significance is contained in the text itself. 
Hence, one could get the required result in terms of its meaning 
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and message by meditating on it. Not only that, even the 
intention of the author, which could be a major key to its 
understanding, is also inherent in the text. Hence, there is no 
need to go beyond the text to examine the authorial intention, 
or his surrounding environment or even his compulsions, 
psychological or otherwise. Their argument goes even beyond 
this point. They insist that any attempt to dig out his 
autobiographical details or his motives and intention might even 
contaminate the meaning and significance of the text. In fact, 
the proponents of this school have strong faith in the autonomy 
of the text. They assert that the classics contain ‘timeless’ 
perennial and trans-historical truth. Hence they are free from 
spatio-temporal limitations. 

In perspective of their basic approach, let us examine the 
specific views of some of the proponents of this school. Leo 
Strauss (1899-1973) is taken as the chief enunciator of this 
school. He was a strong critic of historical and positivist school. - 
Historicism was premised on the belief that values are primarily 
relative and context-specific. Hence, they are basically 
determined by history. The positivists also do not attach much 
importance to values as they are not empirically verifiable. Both 
historicists and positivists assert that it is not possible to have 
the knowledge of the good which could hold true both 
universally and perennially. Leo Strauss was critical of such 
approaches. He and the scholars of his school are firmly of the 
opinion that political philosophy is essentially a context-free 
enterprise. Hence, its close and sensitive study could yield right 
perspectives on the nature of the good political order. This is 
for the simple reason that there do exist universal and trans- 
historical principles which could be apprehended by a close and 
deep study of classical texts of political philosophy. Thus, for 
Leo Strauss the real challenge was to subject these texts to a 
close study as they are likely to offer good and relevant clues 
even for the problems confronting the present generation. This 
might be a challenging task, but it is worth pursuing. In the 
process of deep and detailed study, he further argues, if one 
comes across certain intriguing statements/passages, they could 
be interpreted in the light of their general line of arguments. 


Thus, even the coded messages of these classical writers are 
likely to be decoded. 
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It needs to be emphasised that Strauss’s interest in political 
philosophy was not out of ‘antiquarian curiosity’, but was related 
to the crisis of the West and modernity. This could not only lead 
to a better understanding of the nature of the present crisis 
affecting the West, but it might even point a way out. However, 
for such an understanding one has to rely on what these classical 
thinkers have to say, directly or indirectly interpreting their 
own terms and premises rather than depending on any 
extraneous considerations. Such a study, he added, is bound to 
be free from ‘historicism, ‘relativism’ and belief in ‘progress’. 

However, one need not deduce from the above that Strauss 
was totally against going into certain aspects of the contexts of 
these classical texts. It was not his intellectual position that 
these texts could be studied in isolation or they are totally self- 
sufficient. He admitted that in course of their studies, some 
additional information like the author’s intellectual tradition, 
the contemporary lexicon, their target groups both for dissuasion 
and persuasion, etc., might be needed. What he insisted on was 
that all this would have to be integrated in the framework 
supplied by the author himself. Thus, one has to understand 
the context as the author did and not impose one’s own 
perception on it. In the last analysis, the text would have to be 
interpreted on the basis of the clues derived from the text itself 
and not from all the extraneous factors. 

Leo Strauss argues that classical political philosophy 
contains both exoteric and esoteric truth. Exoteric truth stands 
for the kind of truths which are more context-specific and could 
be easily grasped by the general masses; whereas esoteric truth 
is primarily context-free and is likely to be understood by the 
small number of people with specialised knowledge. Strauss 
assigns three reasons for such mixing of truth in a classical 
text: (a) fear of prosecution at the hands of the rulers or the 
dominant groups; (b) need for practical politics; and (c) need for 
required education for understanding truth from lower to higher 
level. He further asserted that the major problem of modern 
political philosophy is that, following in the footsteps of 
Machiavelli, it characterised classical political philosophy as 
‘being unrealistic’. Hence, the goal set by it is not achievable. In 
other words, whereas classical political philosophy subordinated 
politics to moral or intellectual virtues, Machiavelli subjected 
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virtues to the needs of politics. Strauss concludes his submission 
by saying that in human situation there is persistence of the 
permanent problems and also alternative solutions. Hence, a 
detailed investigation into classical political theory could be of 
great help not only in understanding our present human 
predicament, but it also might point a way out. 

Plamenatz is another proponent of this school. In the 
introduction of his book, Man and Society (volume 1), he concedes 
that every thinker, however abstract he might be, is deeply 
influenced by his surrounding environment. But he asserts that 
it does not mean that any one undertaking the study of these 
theories would have to necessarily involve himself in the analysis 
of the circumstances surrounding these theorists and their 
theories. In other words, one has to make an attempt to 
understand what they have to say and not why they are saying 
so. One has to understand the nature of the lexicon the given 
theorist is using, the sense and meaning in which he is using 
his words. Plamenatz illustrates his point by giving the example ~ 
of Thomas Hobbes and his Leviathan. We can get Hobbes’s sense 
by the perusal of his words, his terminology rather than going 
deep into the condition prevailing in England of his days. We 
have to know the sense in which he is using words like ‘law’ 
‘right’, ‘liberty’, ‘covenant’, ‘obligations’ and so on and so forth. 
This is so, because, though a great thinker might use ‘common 
language’, he might use it with his own sense and meaning. He 
further argues that these old theories could not be taken as 
being totally irrelevant simply because they were the products 
of a different age. For, some of their ideas like ‘law’, ‘rights’, 
‘consent’, ‘obligations’ are ageless. Besides, even by locating the 
inadequacies or otherwise of their arguments, we could learn to 
put our arguments in a better way and even to ask our questions 
more clearly and coherently. In a word, these classical theories, 
despite being the product of their age in certain ways, also carry 
in themselves an ‘ageless’ spirit. For in every age, there are 
Machiavellies, Marxists, Utilitarian, etc. Or take an example 
nearer home. In every age, there are Arjunas poised but 
despairing at the battlefield of life — their own Kurukshetra. 
And which is why the teachings of Lord Krishna in the Bhagavad 
Gita are eternally relevant. In a word, these classical texts, 
despite containing the contextual elements, also carry within 
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themselves what could be described as being ‘ageless’ and 
‘timeless’. Andrew Hacker and Allan Bloom also argue more or 
less on the same lines. 

Despite their basic agreement, the different proponents of 
this school do differ in their emphasis. For instance, Plamenatz 
underlines the fact that these classics deals with general and 
perennial principles, but they do so in such a manner and style 
which is peculiar to a particular author. Hence, a deeper probe 
into the contexts of these texts would be of no consequence, as 
those general principles are non-contextual in any case. Allan 
Bloom, on the other hand, asserts that political philosophy is 
nothing but continuous dialogues from different political 
philosophers. For instance, to understand Rousseau, one has to 
go back to Plato. Hence, any detailed investigation into the socio- 
political context of Rousseau’s ideas 1s irrelevant. Leo Strauss is 
emphatic that the study of political philosophy is a non-historical 
endeavour and enterprise. However, all of them are one on the 
point that the classical texts should be studied and interpreted 
in the light of the general principles they contain rather than 
with heavy emphasis on their contextual background. 


Limitations of the Textual Approach 


It is true that the textual approach not only underlines the. 
autonomy of the classical texts, but also their continued 
relevance. However, it has its own problems and limitations. In 
the first place, even Leo Strauss concedes the point that the 
sound knowledge of philosophy might be taken as a prerequisite 
for interpreting the classical texts of political philosophy. 
Besides, our understanding of these classical texts might be 
marred on account of their alien language and being the products 
of unfamiliar historical settings. More importantly, there is no 
definite and sure way to identity those classics which contain 
the whole and ageless truth. Secondly, it is universally agreed 
that classics contain both temporal and timeless truth. One 
example will do. Aristotle’s principle of ‘golden mean’ might hold 
ground for ages to come, but not his defence of the institution of 
slavery. Besides, it is difficult to predict whether a principle is 
historical or really eternal and timeless. Thus, it is rather odd 
to hold an entire text as an expression of an absolute and ageless 
truth. Three, particularly in the case of religious texts, the 
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textual approach always results in their literal meanings. Such 
an approach might mar free enquiry and new interpretation 
needed for meeting the needs of the changing times. Besides, 
such an attitude might promote a culture of dogmatism, 
obscurantism and fundamentalism. In more precise terms, it 
might promote socially and culturally abhorrent practices like 
untouchability and jihad. 

Despite the above problems, the textual approach has its 
own strength. While underlining the importance of the context, 
the autonomy of the text could not be totally ignored. It is out of 
these texts that certain ideas flow which assumes universal and 
perennial forms. Besides, at times textual interpretation might 
be used for promoting progressive ideas. One could cite nume- 
rous examples to support such contention. Dayanand’s inter- 
pretation of the Vedas and Tilak’s and Gandhi's interpretation 
of Bhagavad Gita contributed greatly to a new age of reformation 
in Hinduism. Not only that, in judicial matters, old, legal and > 
constitutional texts are often used and interpreted to promote 
progressive ideas. 


Contextual Approach 


As against the textual approach, there is another school of 
interpretation called contextual. Put in simple language, it 
stands for a study of a classical text in the light of its socio- 
cultural-historical context. Here the primary emphasis is its 
historical context as well as on the targeted audience. George 
H. Sabine (1880-1961), in his book A History of Political Theory, 
published in the year 1937, strongly pleaded for such a 
contextual approach. He is firmly of the opinion that political 
theory evolves in the context of its contemporary politics. As 
such, it is a product of the social milieu which provides the 
operating ground for the politics of a particular age. Hence, for 
Sabine, political theory is an ever-evolving process. It has no 
concluding chapter. Nor could it rightfully claim to have found 
the ultimate truth. Thus, being context-specific, it could not be 
taken to be universally valid. Therefore, the best way to 
understand and interpret it is to examine it in the context of 
time, place and social milieu. 

However, Sabine’s analysis of political theory does not stop 
at that point. He further asserts that political theory, though 
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contingent on its environing circumstances, still could hold a 
wider appeal. This is so because it tries to describe its locational 
situation, analyze its cause and also attempts to offer appro- 
priate solutions. This is the process which Sabine calls factual, 
causal and valuational aspects of political theory. In the process, 
Sabine makes an extremely valid and nuanced point: even 
though political theory might not claim universal validity, 
nonetheless it could be put into two meaningful uses. One, it 
could work as a guide for other situations; and two, it could 
provide us with appropriate analytical tools for further political 
thinking. 


Limitations of the Contextual Approach 


Like its cousin, viz., textual approach, the contextual approach 
has its own limitations. In the first place, if political theory is 
simply considered to be nothing more than a byproduct of a 
particular social situation, then it could lead to two major logical 
conclusions. One, the entire spectrum of political theory/political 
philosophy, would be reduced to being just contigental, having 
no intrinsic worth of its own. Such an assertion could hardly 
hold its ground in the light of world history of ideas. We know it 
for certain that some of the seminal ideas like ‘justice’, ‘liberty’, 
‘right’, ‘consent’, ‘obligation’ have held their ground in different 
ages. Two, such an approach stands to deny not only the intrinsic 
worth of political theory, but also its perennial and universal 
validity. If such a formulation is accepted then it would logically 
follow that man could hardly learn anything from the past or 
could hardly use the ideas developed in the past. 

A second major limitation of the contextual approach is that 
it denies the fact that political philosophy has its own momentum 
and autonomy. It might be influenced by the circumstances of 
its times, but that is not one way traffic. In turn, it also affects 
its time and circumstances. A probe into the history of ideas 
would go a long way to prove that political philosophy and its 
environing circumstances affect each other in their own way. 
And which is why, despite being a product of its time, political 
philosophy often cuts across its spatio-temporal barriers and 
finds universal and perennial validity. 

Quentin Skinner and other scholars of Cambridge New 
History School are also critical of the textual approach. Skinner's 
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main argument against the textual approach is that such an 
approach to interpretation makes an interpreter read a classical 
text as if written by a contemporary writer. Besides, it also 
makes us focus on the perennial issues. According to him, the 
main strategy for the understanding of the text should be to 
enquire what the author sought to mean and how that meaning 
was sought to be taken. However, Skinner, though broadly 
belonging to the contextual school, refuses to put total reliance 
on the contextual reading of the Text. Apart from its intellectual, 
political and linguistic context, the text and its other 
interpretations would have to be taken into account. For such 
an approximation of an approach, he suggests a dialogue 
between philosophical analysis and historical evidence (more of 
it in the next chapter). 

Despite these weaknesses, the contextual approach has its 
own strength. It helps us in acquiring a better understanding 
of a text — its strengths and even its limitations. It helps us in: 
locating the context of some of the epochal ideas. Let us look at 
Plato’s idea of ‘philosopher-king’. It is only from the understand- 
ing of the context that we come to know that it was offered to 
mitigate the inadequacies of the Athenian democracy as it had 
led to the martyrdom of Socrates. To give another example, the 
idea of Gandhi's satyagraha emerged in the context of hapless 
people living in an alien atmosphere far away from their 
motherland. They had hardly any option other than positing 
their ‘soul force’ against the ‘brute-force’. Today, it has become 
a universal idea for all the hapless people being subjected to all 
kinds of injustices. 


Concluding Remarks 


It is futile to make a fetish of either textual or contextual 
approach. Both have their own strengths and weaknesses. A 
text has its own strength in terms of its universal and perennial 
validity. Otherwise, the classical texts like Plato’s Republic, or 
Machiavelli's Prince, J.S. Mill’s On Liberty, Gandhi's Hind 
Swaraj, etc., could have long lost their appeal and validity. On 
the other hand, a rational probe into the context of a text leads 
to its better understanding. In fact, even a great thinker has 
two kinds of audiences — contemporary and universal. He tries 
to tackle the problems confronting his times and to that extent 
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his targeted audiences are his contemporaries. But simul- 
taneously he is also targeting the larger audiences — much 
beyond his time and spatial location. In other words, he tries to 
pursue both the relative and absolute truth. In fact, his status 
as a great thinker is primarily decided by his capacity to 
transcend spatio-temporal limitations. Such an understanding 
of a classical text calls for a syncretic approach making use of 
both textual and contextual approaches as the situation demands 
without making a fetish of either of the two. 


This history of political theory is written in the light of 
the hypothesis that theories of politics are themselves a 
part of politics. 


GEORGE H. Sains (A History of Political Theory) 


2 


Quentin Skinner’s 
| Views on the Theory of 
Interpretation 


Once the essay or book in which we are interested has 
been put before the public, it takes on a life of tts own.... 
Works outlive their authors, and take on lives their 
writers might be perturbed to see. 


ALAN RyAn (Property and Political Theory) 


In the preceding chapter, we primarily dealt with the textual 
and the contextual approaches to interpreting a classical text 
of political philosophy. This chapter seeks to examine and 
evaluate the views of Quentin Skinner on the same theme. There 
are several reasons why Skinner’s approach deserves a detailed 
investigation. Firstly, Skinner along with his co-historians 
namely John Dunn and J.G.A. Pocock have come to constitute 
the Cambridge New History School. This school has made a 
seminal contribution to the theory of interpretation relating to 
political philosophy. Secondly, Skinner is also a well-known 
political theorist with a standing of his own in the area. Thirdly, 
as early as 1969, he published a seminal essay ‘Meaning and 
Understanding in the History of Ideas’, which turned out to be 
a milestone in the art of interpreting the history of ideas. In his 
essay, he pointed out the inadequacies of earlier methods of 
textual interpretation, calling it ‘mythology’. Fourthly, though 
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broadly taking a contextual approach, he provided his own 
perspective — a historically more sensitive approach to reading 
and interpreting a classical text of political philosophy. Fifthly, 
he persisted in the work by bringing out two of his important 
works: The Foundation of Modern Political Thought (1978) and 
Vistons of Politics (2002). 

However, we are not so much concerned with his general 
contribution to the study of political thought. Here our primary 
focus is to present a critical summarised version of his essay 
‘Meaning and Understanding in the History of Ideas’, which 
forms a part of his Visions of Politics. The real worth of this 
essay is that while underlining the centrality of contextual 
approach, it enriches and even transcends the assumptions 
behind the contextual approach. This essay is divided into two 
parts. In the first part, he takes a critical view on the study of 
the history of ideas and offers his own criticisms on it as a 
discipline. In the second part, he elaborates his perspective on 
reading and interpreting a text. In the pages that follow, we 
would review and evaluate his approach in its entirety. 


Inadequacies of the Existing Approaches 


In the initial part of his essay he raises a number of questions 
against the basic assumptions of the textual approach to 
interpretation as well as against the prevailing contextual 
approach. To make his viewpoint clear, he refers to the two ways 
in which political thought has been handled so far. One, political 
thinkers and their thoughts have been handled in chronological 
order. More often than not, he argues, we come across such 
studies which deal with thinkers from Plato to Marx. The second 
way in which such studies are organised is a thematic basis or 
‘unit ideas’, viz., justice, equality, political obligation, consent 
and so on and so forth. However, with both these ways, he 
hastens to add, there are problems galore. For instance, the 
emphasis is laid at the reading of the text with the belief that 
such close reading would successfully bring out its meaning and 
significance. Alternatively, emphasis is laid at the contextual 
understanding of a classical text. In both these cases, authorial 
intention is ignored. As a result, several kinds of mythologies 
occur. Besides, both of these approaches lead to faulty 
conclusions. In the textual approach, one is supposed to treat 
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these texts as if they have been penned by a contemporary. 
Besides, the textualist also believes that if they delve deep into 
their context, they would be missing out the ‘timeless’ wisdom 
of these texts. But that does not mean that one could go to the 
extreme and make a fetish of contextual approach. Hence, 
Skinner tries to transcend both these approaches while broadly 
holding on to the contextual approach. For Skinner, the real 
question is to find a way which could yield the best result in 
terms of meaning and significance out of these classical texts. 
On these criteria both textualists and contextualists are found 
lacking. A textualist interpreter’s primary focus remains on the 
text as he believes that the ‘ageless’ wisdom is inherent in the 
text itself. He also aims to underline its present relevance in 
the process. That results in several kinds of ‘mythologies’ or 
what he calls historical absurdities. He clearly identifies three 
of them: (i) mythology of doctrines, (ii) mythology of coherence, 

and (iii) mythology of prolepsis. | 


1. Mythology of Doctrines 


By mythology of doctrines what Skinner implies is that a mere 
concentration on the textual reading leads to several doctrines 
being credited to the author and his text, though in actual fact 
they are non-existent. It is assumed that a writer of a classical 
text had had enunciated a number of doctrinal concepts on each 
of the topics constituting its subject matter. Such a myth takes 
several forms. In the first place, even some incidental remarks 
made by the author are taken to be an exposition of doctrine on 
the themes of the text. He illustrates his formulation by giving 
a concrete example of Marsilius of Padua (1275-1343). He had 
made some remarks in his works regarding the executive role 
of the rulers and the legislative role of the people. But a textualist 
interpreter might take it as being an enunciation of the principle 
of separation of power. But the fact of the matter is that it was 
Montesquieu (1689-1755) who was its real exponent and Padua 
had hardly anything to do with it. A second form of such a 
mythology occurs when on the basis of a ‘chance similarity’ of 
terminology used, a classical writer is credited with certain basic 
ideas with which he might have been totally unfamiliar. To 
support his contention, Skinner gives the example of Edward 
Coke (1552-1634), an English jurist. Coke had suggested to 
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James I, the king of England, that the customary law is much 
more important than the will of the sovereign. But subsequent 
writers started taking him as the originator of the system of 
judicial review. This is absurd as the system of judicial review 
came in the context of the American constitution — a much later 
development. A third absurdity occurs when a classical writer 
is assigned with a specific meaning of a particular term — a 
meaning he never meant. For instance, an English theologician, 
Richard Hooker (1554-1600) made some casual remarks about 
the sociability of man. That has prompted a modern 
commentator to take him as an exponent of the social contract 
theory. This is an example of another absurdity which a mere 
textual approach might produce. 


2. Mythology of Coherence 


Skinner refers to a second type of anomaly/absurdity which he 
calls the mythology of coherence. Such an absurdity occurs when 
a deliberate and concerted attempt is made to find consistency/ 
coherence in terms of ideas while subjecting a classical text/ 
author to a close, textual reading. Such an attempt to find 
coherence of ideas, where it is non-existent, might result in two 
types of distortions. One, in this process, certain segments of 
his ideas might be totally ignored or might be put on the back- 
burner. Two, superimposition of such an ideational coherence 
might preclude the possibility of intellectual growth/evolution 
of a classical writer. In other words, such an approach might 
reject the possibility of a writer going through entirely different 
- intellectual phases. An example from Marx’s intellectual life 
might suffice for our purpose. There is a great divergence 
between, what is being called, the early Marx and the later Marx 
— Marx of Economic and Philosophical Manuscript and Marx of 
Das Capital. Marx emerging from the former is humanistic, 
whereas Marx of the latter is more dogmatic. But a number of 
interpreters in their zeal to superimpose ideological coherence 
either ignore the former or distort it. This is what Skinner calls 
‘mythology of coherence’. 


3. Mythology of Prolepsis 


To understand the above mythology, a word is needed regarding 
the meaning of the term ‘prolepsis’.. Prolepsis stands for the 
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‘representation of a thing as existing before it actually does’. It 
is usually used in rhetorical speech by a speaker who anticipates 
and answers the objections/arguments of the one who would 
follow him. Skinner argues that such mythology is generated 
when we are more interested in the retrospective significance 
of a given episode than its meaning for the ‘agent of the time’. 
In other words, a mythology of prolepsis occurs whenever there 
is a marked difference between the actual meaning of a historical 
episode and its alleged significance perceived by a subsequent 
interpreter. He illustrates his point by citing examples from 
the writings of Plato and Rousseau whom many writers have 
taken to be the supporters of totalitarianism. Their works might 
have been used subsequently to justify totalitarianism, but on 
that account they could not be taken as supporters of such 
regimes. As Skinner rightly puts it, ‘In both cases an account 
that might be true of the historical significance of the work 
becomes conflated with an account of what the author was doing | 
that could not be true in principle’. (Skinner, 2002) 


Danger of Parochialism 


Skinner refers to the danger involved in the textual approach, 
i.e. misdescription of the meaning of a text more particularly in 
attempting to ‘understand an alien culture or an unfamiliar 
conceptual scheme’. In the process, the observer might see the 
meaning he is familiar with in the course of studying an 
unfamiliar argument. Consequently, he might provide its 
misleading descriptions. 

Skinner develops his arguments by pointing out the problem 
of two particular forms of parochialism which might mark the 
writings of the history of ideas. One type of parochialism occurs 
when a historian of ideas finding an argument in a given work, 
might be reminded of a similar argument in another and earlier 
work. Alternatively, such an argument might contradict the 
earlier one. In either case, Skinner argues, the historian might 
come to a wrong conclusion that the later writer intended to 
refer to the earlier work. In the process, he might wrongly talk 
of the influences of the earlier work. Skinner warns historians 
not to rush to such hasty conclusions on the basis of unverified 
influences. He even offers an objective criterion for such a 
verification. According to him, such an inference would be 
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justified only if the following conditions have been met: (a) a 
particular writer is known to have studied an earlier writer’s 
work; (b) he could not have found the relevant doctrine in any 
other writer except the one referred to; and (c) he could not 
have arrived at the relevant doctrine independently. And 
Skinner goes on to assert that usually the examples given like 
Locke being influenced by Hobbes, or Hobbes, in turn, being 
influenced by Machiavelli do not fulfill these conditions. This is 
one kind of parochialism. 

There is also a second kind of parochialism. It occurs when 
a commentator misuses his vantage point in describing the sense 
of a given work. He may form a general view of the intellectual 
paradigm of a particular historical epoch and deliberately fit 
any writer of the age in the general intellectual framework of 
his age. But this may not hold true for every writer of that age. 
Skinner illustrates his contention by referring to the Leveller 
Movement of 17th century England. The fundamental feature 
of the radical political thinking of the epoch was the extension 
of the right to vote. But if it is taken as an argument for a 
‘philosophy of liberal democracy’ then Leveller’s agonising over 
the monarchy and their appeal to religious sentiment would 
look ‘baffling’ if viewed within the parameter of ‘republican 
secularism’. 

In view of the above, Skinner asserts that thinking is an 
effortful and complex process. It is difficult to put it in a uniform 
pattern. In fact, one often finds that our attempts to synthesise 
our views reveal as much ‘conceptual disorder’ as ‘coherent 
doctrine’, if not more. Hence, when an interpreter collects some 
‘scattered’ thoughts of a classical writer and tries to impose some 
level of coherence, he virtually tampers with his ideas. 


Skinner’s Own Methodology of Interpretation 


Being dissatisfied with the prevailing schools of interpretation, 
Skinner attempts to offer his own methodology of interpreting 
a classical text. He considers earlier strategies as being nothing 
more than ‘mythologies of history’. 

In the following pages we would make a serious attempt to 
delineate his strategy of interpretation as well as offer some 
critical comments. Skinner is primarily a proponent of the 
contextual school of interpretation. Nevertheless, he has made 
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a number of innovative points which go a long way to transcend 
the traditional contextual and even hermeneutical approach. 
Let us try to understand the main ingredients of his 
methodology. 

In the first place, he underlines the linguistic context of the 
text as its crucial dimension. Because language plays a role in 
planning and penning of any text, such a branch of interpretation 
is called hermeneutics. Traditionally, hermeneutics was being 
used in the case of exegesis — critical interpretation of the 
religious texts. It was believed that the real challenge was to 
find the authorial intention in a given text which could be 
retrieved by purging all subjective factors on the part of the 
interpreter. It was further believed that the real intention of 
the author is fixed and specific which could be retrieved only by 
purging all subjective factors on the part of the interpreter. 

Subsequently, as against such traditional view of 
hermeneutics, Heidegger, Habermas and Gadamer put forward 
their own views which came to be known as the theory of 
ontological hermeneutics. Basically, they underlined the 
centrality of language used in a given text as being of central 
importance. Skinner also believes that the language of the text 
could be viewed and analysed to bring out its real meaning and 
significance. He argues that all said and done, even the authorial 
intention is objectified in the form of the language of a given 
text. But language has its spatio-temporal context. Hence, the 
language of the text would have to be analysed in its broader 
linguistic and social context. 

Moreover, Skinner also favours the use of ‘speech-act theory’ 
- as developed by scholars like Austin, and others. The plain 
meaning of ‘speech-act theory’ is that there is an intimate 
connection ‘between’ speech and action. In speaking and writing, 
language is used in two senses: locutionary and illocutionary. 
When an utterance is taken in terms of its intrinsic meaning, it 
is called locutionary use of the language. But when an utterance 
is taken in the context of its functional use, it could be described — 
as being illocutionary. Let us illustrate it: the father tells his 
son, ‘the weather outside is stormy’. He could mean two things: 
(a) he is just making a simple statement, or (b) he could be 
warning the son not to go out of the house. The first is the 
locutionary, whereas the second is the illocutionary use of the 
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language. Skinner favours the use of both locutionary and 
illocutionary meanings of the language into the process of 
interpreting any given text. Skinner illustrates his point by 
referring to Machiavelli's advice (in his text, Prince) to the Prince © 
not to be virtuous. There are two ways to look at his advice. One 
way is to locate the locutionary meaning of his advice. In other 
words, what is the meaning of the virtue and what kind of virtues 
the Prince is being advised to discard. For such an under- 
standing, the text Prince would have to be situated in its 
linguistic and ideological context — going through its con- 
temporary texts sharing similar issues and conventions. This is 
so because any linguistic action has its social contexts and 
conventions. Hence, any given text could be properly understood 
only in the light of its contexts and conventions. In the time of 
Machiavelli, the Prince was being advised to be virtuous by most 
of the thinkers and writers. Hence the real purport of his advice 
to the Prince not to be virtuous marks his departure as well as 
his originality. Skinner calls such departure as the manipulation 
of convention of the available ideologies. 

However, a second way to approach Machiavelli’s advice is 
to look at its illocutionary meaning — what he was trying to do 
by manipulating available ideological conventions. This is a part 
of his practical political maneuovering. This way the text is put 
in the context of the real problemetique of its time. Practical/ 
political context of the text Prince is provided by: (a) the collapse 
of Florentine republic in 1512; and (b) the fact of the prevailing 
disunity among northern Italian States. What was more, there 
was the threat emanating from the presence of big French and 
Spanish armies around the area. However, Machiavelli could 
pin his hope in the presence of a strong Medici Prince in Florence 
and also a Medici Pope in Rome. Thus, there existed a strong 
possibility of the emergence of a new united northern Italian 
State which could lay the foundation of a new Italian 
renaissance. But to face such a challenging task, the Prince had 
to discard some of the conventional virtues. Hence, he advised 
the Prince not to be virtuous. In the process, Machiavelli was 
achieving two major objectives: manipulation of existing 
conventions as well as to justify some unconventional political 
action. Thus, Skinner believes that changing the ideological 
conventions also amounts to changing the way of political action. 
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And the real meaning of any given text could be understood 
only by examining it in both these terms. In other words, from 
the practical end of the text one could automatically infer that 
this was what the author was doing in writing the text. 

The above discussion leads Skinner to conclude that one 
cannot have an adequate understanding of a given text, ‘if it is 
taken as “self-sufficient” object’ of an enquiry. In fact, such 
singular reliance on the text would not only be ‘inadequate’ but 
might yield positively misleading results. This is for two 
reasons. One, meanings of the terms used by the writer keeps 
on changing over the time. Two, quite often the writer might 
have used his words as rhetorics or ‘ironies’ and as such what 
he said and what he actually meant might be entirely different. 
Thus the textualist’s argument that a close, several readings 
of the text might yield the required meaning does not appear 
to hold its ground. It would not automatically take us from what 
the writer said to what he actually meant. For instance, there 
is controversy whether Hobbes was working as a sceptic or as 
an orthodox when he maintained that the law was the command 
of God. In any case it could not be settled by the mere reading 
of his text. 

Skinner further argues that deciphering the mere meaning 
of a doctrinal/canonical statement by a classical author is just 
one part of the hermeneutical task: More importantly we have 
to understand the ‘intended force’ with which the statement 
was made. In other words, one has to grasp not only what is 
being said, but also what the author is ‘doing in saying so’. 


Skinner and the Unit Idea Concept 


Lovejoy (1960) has projected the ‘unit idea concept’. The plain 
meaning of ‘unit idea’ project is to pick up a single idea and 
track it down over the centuries covering many thinkers and 
_ their ideas. For instance, one could pick up any classical ideas 
like ‘jjusticé’‘social contract’, ‘progress’, ‘equality’, etc., and track 
them over the:centuries how any of them has developed over 
the centuries. Skinner finds two basic problems with such an 
approach. One, we cannot understand a single idea even within 
a given culture, let alone in different cultures. This is so because 
it could be used with ‘varying and incompatible intention’. For 
instance, the idea of ‘nobility. could be used in the sense of 
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‘nobility of birth’ or ‘behaviour’ or even to indicate the ignoble 
behaviour of the ‘nobles’. Therefore, a simple understanding of 
the context of the utterance might not serve our purpose. In 
fact, one has to understand various contexts in which the given 
idea has been used. Besides, one has to know its various actual 
or potential functions. Skinner faults Lovejoy’s ‘unit idea’ theory 
on the basis that he (Lovejoy) tended to assume that there could 
be any such constant essential meaning to any single idea. The 
second problem with ‘unit idea’ theory is that it makes one lose 
live contacts with the individual thinker. What role did the idea 
play in his thought process? What questions was he trying to 
answer with those ideas? And why did the same idea continue 
to be used in the subsequent times? These are some of the 
questions which could not be answered by employing ‘unit-idea’ 
system. Skinner concludes his critical comment on ‘unit-idea’ 
concept by saying: 


Once we see that there is always a question to be answered 
about what writers are doing in saying what they say, it 
seems to me that we shall no longer want to organise our 
histories around tracing ‘unit ideas’ or focusing on what 
individual writers say about perennial issues’. 


On the basis of the above discussion, let us sum up Skinner’s 
two major conclusions. The first relates to finding an appropriate 
method for studying the history of ideas. On this point he comes 
to the basic conclusion that for an adequate understanding of a 
given text, we have to grasp two things; (a) what the author 
intended it to mean, and (b) how that meaning was intended to 
be taken. Hence, in the process of studying a text, one has to 
take into account the targeted audience as well as the intended 
meaning to be addressed to them. As the next step, one has to 
proceed to trace the relationship between the given utterance 
and their wider linguistic context so as to decode its intended 
meaning and the authorial intentions. Once we set such goal, a 
deeper and wider study of the social context becomes inevitable. 
It will help us to decide what conventionally recognisable 
meaning might have been intended by the author to be 
communicated. Thus, social context might work as the final court 
of appeal in the process of locating at the plausible authorial 
intentionality from among contending ascriptions. 
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Skinner’s second conclusion is that there is no case for 
classical texts providing the answer to ‘perennial problems’. 
Thus, the implication is clear that classical texts are concerned 
with their problems and not with ours. In fact, he goes to the 
extent of saying that there are no ‘perennial problems’ in 
philosophy. Hence, we have to do our own thinking instead of 
looking for directly applicable lessons from the history of 
philosophy. But Skinner hastens to add that it could not be 
inferred from the above discussion that the study of the history 
of ideas has no philosophical value. Rather, there is an exciting 
possibility of a dialogue between ‘philosophical analysis’ and 
‘historical evidence’. Thus, classical texts still have their 
relevance and philosophical significance, even though they were 
concerned with their own problems and not ours. They can help 
us in revealing varieties of viable moral assumptions and 
political commitments. And therein lie their philosophical and 
moral values. 


Concluding Remarks 


It is true that Skinner’s views and method of interpreting a 
classical text has earned wide and high appreciation. 
Nevertheless, it has been subjected to a number of critical points. 
For instance, Kenneth Minogue has argued that Skinner’s 
approach could not be successfully applied to the study of all 
social sciences. For instance, a political idea might stand on its 
own and need not have to perennially relate to its context. Thus, 
Skinner’s method may not be.taken as being appropriate for 
the study of political thought. 

A second line of criticism has come from Terence Ball who 
has his own considered views on the subject. Ball argues that 
Skinner has given undue importance to the fact of authorial 
intention. Ball does not completely rule out the significance of 
recovering the authorial intention. But he objects to Skinner’s 
attaching undue importance to it. He further argues that 
irrespective of authorial intention, a text has a life of its own. 
Thus, the consequences flowing from the text might be of a 
different nature from what the author actually intended. Hence, 
Ball is of the opinion that a more correct method of reading a 
text would be to go into the question of how it was being received 
and how it has been interpreted and reinterpreted. Thus, the 
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interests of an interpreter are also a factor to be taken into 
account. 

It goes without saying that Skinner’s approach to 
interpretation has several positive aspects. Firstly, it has led to 
the study of various minor historical texts which might have 
been otherwise ignored by scholars. Such studies have thrown 
their own light on the study of classical texts. Secondly, scholars 
do find a lot of substance in Skinner’s main argument that 
classical texts are not that ‘monolithic’ and ‘context-free’ as at 
times they are taken to be. Nor are they fully brimming with 
‘dateless’, ‘timeless’ wisdom offering solutions to our 
contemporary problems. So we have to do our own thinking for 
our contemporary problems. Thirdly, Skinner does not totally 
rule out relevance of the classical texts even for understanding 
our contemporary problems as he concedes that history could 
provide a lesson in ‘self-knowledge’ and ‘self-awareness’. All that 
he is saying is that different periods have different types of 
problems and ‘solutions’ offered have their own context. Hence, 
‘crude lessons’ could not be borrowed from the past. James Tolly 
has rightly pointed out that Skinner is not solely concerned with 
history and the method; he uses both to throw light on the 
present. 


Quentin Skinner’s treatment of political theory as a 
dimension of political life marks a revolutionary move 
in the historical as well as philosophical study of political 
thought. Skinner brings the study of political theory 
closer to the language of agents and treats theorists as 
politicians of a special kind. 


Kari PALONEN (Quentin Skinner: History, 
Politics, Rhetoric) 


Terence Ball and 
His Strategy of 
'|nterpretation 


Interpretation ts, so to speak, a kind of triangulation 
between the text and two (or more) interpretations of 
it. Hence we cannot but take others’ interpretations 
into account, reappraising their adequacy and value. 


TERENCE BALL (Handbook of Political Theory) 


Terence Ball is another leading political theorist who has 
contributed ‘significantly to the theory of interpretation. 
Chronologically being junior to earlier writers in the area, he 
has taken an overview of their views while offering his own 
strategy for interpretation. His major work, Reappraising 
Political Theory (1995) is taken as a major contribution in this 
area of study. His major hypothesis in this book is that if the - 
horizon of knowledge and wisdom is to be expanded ceaselessly, 
we have to engage ourselves in the task of reappraising, 
reinterpreting and even reinventing political theory on a 
continuous basis. Primarily he takes the followings issues for 
his consideration; (a) need and inescapability of interpretation; 
and (b) strategies for interpretation. We propose to examine his 
ideas in both the areas: 


Need and the Way to Study a Classic 
To start with, Ball engages himself headlong with the basic 
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question raised by scholars belonging to different schools of 
thought. That question is: why at all study these classical texts 
as it is being done by the succeeding generations. But that is 
not all; why are these texts being subjected to continuous 
interpretation and reinterpretations? Are they so abstruse and 
their ideas so obscure that they need such continuous 
interpretation? Do these interpretations add up to the coherence 
and clarity of their ideas? Or are such academic pursuits 
undertaken with the primary objective of career-promotion of 
the scholars involved? Ball underlines the fact that such 
questions are being asked not only by the outsiders but also by 
the insiders of the academic world. 

There are a number of groups who raise such questions. 
The earliest group to raise such doubts was the scientific-minded 
behaviourist from among the discipline of political science. Their 
main contention was that the pursuit of such studies on ‘long- 
dead thinkers’ comes in the way of developing a scientific theory 
of political behaviour. Subsequently, the proponents of analytical 
political philosophy have joined hands with them. They, in turn, 
want political scientists to focus their attention on the pressing 
problems of our times, instead of concentrating on the task of 
interpreting the old classics. To be more precise, they favour 
studies relating to the issues of freedom, justice, and political 
participation and other problems of our immediate concern. If 
at all these classics have to be studied, that should be done to 
harness insights relevant for the problems confronting us. The 
multiculturist is another group to have similar objections to the 
study of the classics. They project themselves as a group 
committed to the cause of the dispossessed, viz., women, black, 
gays and minorities. Their primary objection is that such studies 
of the classics only legitimise and promote the interest of a small 
section of the elite (the white male) at the cost of the marginalised 
millions. In a word, all these groups look at the study of the 
classics as being nothing less than intellectual luxury and 
extravagance. 

But such views have not gone unchallenged. A group led by 
Leo Strauss and other scholars strongly object to such flippant 
attitudes towards classics and their studies. They constitute 
what has come to be known as the textualist school. They 
strongly believe that these classics deserve to be closely read 
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and interpreted as they contain ‘timeless’ and ‘dateless’ wisdom. 

Terence Ball is not a protagonist of either of the two 
contending groups. For him both these groups err as they take 
extreme positions. He does not display the kind of enthusiasm 
to the classics which has imbued Leo Strauss and his students. 
He is as much concerned with the text as with its wider context 
including the reader’s response. At the same time, he is also 
sceptical about the other group and their obsession with 
methods. As he puts it, such scholars are ever busy with either 
describing their methods or defending it. They are more than 
willing to make a fetish of the method which Terence Ball could 
hardly swallow. In the process he examines both the textual 
and contextual approaches to interpretation. But he is unwilling 
to go whole hog with either of the two schools. His primary 
formulation is that both these approaches could be fruitfully 
used depending on the nature of the interpretative problem. 
For him these different strategies are not even antagonistic, 
much less mutually exclusive. Hence, a problem-centric and 
multimethod approach could have to be evolved for the study of 
the classics. Such an approach calls for a reappraisal and a 
revisionist study of the history of political thought. Hence 
continuous interpretation of the history of political thought is 
inevitable. : 


Inescapability of Interpretation 


Terence Ball strongly holds the opinion that if we want to 
understand a text, we have hardly a choice like interpreting or 
not interpreting it. The fact of the matter is that the task of 
interpretation is inescapable in such a process. He takes a bird’s- 
eye view of human history to say that man has been engaged in 
the business of interpretation from the very beginning of his 
existence. For instance, he started his interpretative job in his 
attempt to understand the meaning and significance of ‘omens’ 
and ‘portents’ for his existence. Subsequently, songs and folk- 
tales developed which have to be interpreted for being 
understood. However, once written language developed, the 
problem of interpretation assumed much more acute form. It 
ceased to be the luxury of ivorytower scholars or the pleasant 
pastimes of an affluent few. The stake came to be much higher 
involving the life and liberty of the people. Issues like heresy, 
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blasphemy, capital crime and a host of other issues of popular 
concern came to the fore involving interpretation of religious 
and legal texts. Thus, the entire spectrum of human existence 
including life, liberty and happiness came within the purview 
of interpretation. 

However, Terence Ball hastens to add that in human history 
a parallel opposite trend has also existed disfavouring the very 
idea of interpretation. It insisted on the idea of sticking to the 
text. Another section was for recovering and retrieving the 
authorial intention and perusing the text in its light. Attempts 
at interpretation were to be discarded in both the cases. It is 
also true that such discarding of interpretation was more popular 
in case of legal, religious and literary texts. Their primary 
argument was that the originality of the text, its original intent 
gets distorted in the process of interpretation. Hence, there is 
hardly any need for interpretation of a text. The classical 
example on this regard is that of Martin Luther, founder of the 
Protestant sect of Christianity. He went to the extent of 
describing all interpretations of the Holy Bible as ‘scum’, for it 
succeeded only in distorting its message. Ironically enough, 
Luther himself added his own ‘preface’ to the Holy Bible which 
he defended on the ground that was to clear off all distortions 
brought about by earlier interpretations. Ball takes Luther 
‘fulminations’ against all interpretative enterprises as in itself 
being a kind of interpretation. But such an anti-interpretative 
trend was not confined to religious texts alone: it has its 
supporters also in legal and literary fields wherein again the 
emphasis was on the original intents of the text. 

However, in sharp contrast to the above approach, a number 
of modern scholars are also of the opinion that the act of 
interpretation is inescapable. Thus, for Heidegger the act of 
interpretation falls in an ‘ontological category’, whereas 
Gadamer looks at it as ‘ontological necessity’. Gadamer argues 
that the text we read are already interpreted and invested with 
meanings on account of our linguistic and cultural context. Thus, 
we are already in possession of our standpoint (prejudices) of 
looking at the text and even the wider world and its creatures. 

However, Gadamer does concede that such a standpoint 
keeps on changing depending on the nature of the historical 
context it is situated in. In other words, we keep extending our 
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horizon as we come across contrarian horizons. In the process, 
we try to make both the horizons compatible. And that is what 
Gadamer calls ‘the fusion of horizons’. Such a fusion has a very 
positive contribution to make. While appreciating these 
differences, we are also able to see the common ground. Thus, 
for Gadamer, the art of interpretation is an integral part of 
human existence. We keep on interpreting actions, practices 
and utterances of the other people. However, in our daily life, 
we are not conscious of it as they come as ‘single seamless 
activity . 

But once we interact with alien culture/language, we have 
difficulties in understanding the things around us. Hence, we 
need translation which in itself is an interpretative enterprise. 
In the process, alien perspective on life and the world are made 
familiar and accessible to us. Such an experience is not true 
only in the field of cultural anthropology. We do require 
interpretation even in the field of political thought, viz., the 
classical political texts, drawn from different ages and different | 
cultures. Interpretation is required as a tool for their adequate 
understanding. In a word, Ball underscores the inescapability 
of interpretation on all these counts. 


Interpreter’s Interests 


It could be safely concluded from the above that when an 
interpreter is dealing with a text produced in a different age 
and different cultural context, it is the nature of his interest 
that would decide the mode and purpose of his engagment in 
the task. But such ‘interest’ is not always confined to the given 
text. Rather such interest could have deeper meaning, which 
could constitute the standpoint for such an enquiry. Such a 
standpoint of enquiry is never neutral. Nor is it like an 
Archimedean discovery — coming as a flash in sudden moments. 
Such ‘interest’ could be varied and multiple. One’s interest could 
be contemporary — to learn relevant lessons from the study of a 
classical text for our current problems. At times, it could be 
simply historical. What Plato said about justice could be a valid 
interest of an interpreter. At another time, it could be linguistic 
or even literary style of any given writer/text. And yet another 
time it could be logical and philosophical. Has Hind Swaraj of 
Gandhi succeeded in presenting a case for ‘passive resistance’ 
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in a foolproof and logical manner in terms of coherence and 
consistency? Or has Hind Swaraj been informed of advaitic 
vision in terms of cosmos and its creatures? It is true that all 
these interests are not mutually exclusive; yet they do create 
their own separate perspectives. Each one of them would vouch 
for its own separate method in keeping with its nature and 
purpose. For instance, if the interest is historical then, literary, 
logical or contemporary interests could be easily dispensed with. 
In other words, it is the problem at hand that essentially decides 
the nature of method to be adopted. Thus, every interpretative 
enterprise is value laden and never free from it. Thus, 
interpretation involves appraisal of a given text. Similarly, 
reinterpretation involves reappraisal which involves both the 
text and earlier interpretations. 


Ball’s Strategy of Interpretation 


Ball is aware that different schools adopt different methods for 
interpretation keeping in view the nature of their interest and 
purpose. This is true of all schools like Marxists, Neo-Marxist, 
Post-structuralist, Deconstructionist, Straussian and New 
Cambridge historian group. Each one of them has its own 
strategy for interpretation. He takes special notice of a New 
Cambridge historian, Quentin Skinner and his method of 
interpretation. He primarily finds fault with such an approach 
as it attaches undue importance to the process of the recovery 
of authorial intention behind a given text. Ball argues that even 
if it is possible to retrieve authorial intention, it is not that much 
essential for an adequate understanding of a text. This is so 
because a text might have consequences never fully intended 
by the author. However, Ball does not take the process of fixing 
up the authorial intention as totally irrelevant, since even to 
know the unintended consequences of a text, one has to 
understand the authorial intention. He is simply underscoring 
the point that it might prove to be the starting point, the base, 
for an enquiry. It has certainly to go beyond it — reaching the 
point of its reception, the reader’s response. This is so because a 
text is not merely an artefact produced by the author but it is 
also a piece of communication to be received by the reader/ 
interpreter. In fact, a book has a life of its own, even an after- 
life, so to say. 
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However, one cannot concentrate on the text and its contexts 
simply setting aside the existing interpretations. This is for two 
reasons. One, our reading of the text and different aspects of its 
context is bound to be coloured by its various interpretations 
we have come across. Two, such an approach would also help us 
in making a fair evaluation of our own interpretation in the 
light of others. In other words, we have to reappraise the value 
and validity of existing interpretations. The process runs like 
this. When we take up a text for interpretation, we approach it 
through another available interpretation. Then we counterpoise 
with a second interpretation or by our own interpretation. This 
is how we get into the crux of the text. Such a process might 
yield a new, novel interpretation of a given text. To illustrate 
the process how it runs, Ball refers to Imre Lokota, a natural 
scientist, who has propounded a theory of ‘three cornered fight’ 
between a given scientific data and two or more contending 
interpretations. This is so because even in the case of natural 
sciences, no data is free from a theoretical perspective. In fact, 
the entire process of collection and processing of ‘data’ is coloured 
by the researcher’s theoretical perspective. Thus one could reach 
to the truth only through the process of ‘three-cornered fight’ 
between the ‘data’ and two rival interpretations. Ball argues 
that this is as true of scientific study as of political action or 
political theory. The only difference in the case of political theory 
is that on account of its scholarly nature, a certain level of 
intellectual integrity would have to be maintained. For example, 
a scholar could not afford to misquote or quote out of the context, 
or suppress counter-evidence to bolster up his own interpreta- 
tion. This is so because the primary seeking of a scholar is to 
find truth and not to promote a particular cause or line of 
thought. However, in the process of finding the truth, if a 
particular cause is promoted or denigrated, that is not and 
should not be, the primary concern of a scholar worth the name. 
Ball delineates the process of ‘three-cornered fight’ in the 
following words: 

One interpretation of data is challenged by another, and both 
are assayed according to available evidence (textual, linguistic, 
historical, etc). But since such evidence ts rarely self-evident, it 
requires interpretation to bring out its meaning and significance 
for bearing on the problem at hand. And for this purpose a rival 
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interpretation is indispensable. The second or rival account 
proceeds not only by reference to these data, but by way of a 
critique of the first’s interpretation of it. This critique is not a 
distraction or unfortunate necessity, but instead an essential 
feature of the history of political thought. (Terence Ball, 1995) 

Ball illustrates his point by referring to studies undertaken 
by McPherson and others in a similar vein. However, he 
expresses his disagreement with Skinner’s over-emphasis on 
various aspects of the context of a text for its adequate 
understanding. He does not object to Skinner’s underlining the 
social, linguistic, political and intellectual context of the text. 
Ball calls it the context for the composition of the text. But he is 
for extending the meaning and scope of the context to the other 
end of the context — the successive contexts in which the given 
text has been received, read and interpreted. In other words, 
while Skinner is underlining the context of the composition of 
the text, Ball also underscores the context of its reception. 

It is to be recalled that Quentin Skinner has assigned a 
crucial role to the recovery of authorial intention in the process 
of the interpretation of any given text. Ball does not totally 
undermine its role; but it does not remain a piece of central 
importance as it has been conceived by Skinner. Ball’s interest 
in the authorial intention arises from the fact that even for 
gauzing the unintended consequences of a text, knowing its 
original intent still remains important. In fact, for Ball both 
authorial intention and the context of the composition of the 
text remain important only so far as they are relevant for the 
interpretative problem the interpreter.is grappling with. It is 
with such a viewpoint that Ball suggests a five-point strategy 
for interpretation. They are: 

First, an interpreter would have to make an intelligent 
choice of an appropriate method for interpretation. The nature 
of the method would be decided by the nature of the particular 
interpretative problem that is being addressed to. Therefore, 
no single method could be recommended for all types of 
interpretative problems. As Ball puts it, ‘A method is not like a 
stretch sock: one size does not fit all feet.’ 

Second, the sources of these interpretative problems could 
also be varied. They could be contemporary, historical, literary, 
logical and philosophical, just to name a few. It is the nature of 
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the interpretative problem which provides the vantage point 
for any task of interpretation. They could arise from the text 
itself, or even crop up from its subsequent interpretations. The 
charges that Gandhi in Hind Swaraj sounds like a man of 
medieval sensibility or Plato in Republic could be taken as a 
votary of totalitarianism might provide opportunities for 
undertaking a task of reappraising Hind Swarqj or Republic. 

Third, any given text under interpretation would have to 
be put under two contexts: the context of its composition and 
the context of its reception at the hands of readers and 
interpreters. The first would have to take into account the 
authorial intention and its various intellectual, linguistic and 
historical contexts. The second takes into account the various 
contexts of its reception, which may or may not look into the 
authorial intent depending on the need of the task at hand. 

Fourth, our primary attempt should be to see in which way 
the text and its subsequent interpretation could throw some 
light on our contemporary problems. For instance, while looking 
into Hind Swaraj, one could legitimately pose the problem 
whether or not its concept of swaraj helps us to throw some 
light on the problem of participatory democracy we are 
confronted with. 

Fifth, our primary concern should be to show that a great 
deal could be achieved by following a pluralist and problem- 
centric aproach to interpretation. 

To sum up, Terence Ball has an eclectic approach which he 
would employ while studying any given text. For him there could 
be no single method or strategy for the task of interpretation. 
One could choose from a variety of strategies depending upon 
the nature of the interpretative problem. He might even 
recommend syncretical approach to be employed if the need 
arises. | 

On the basis of our study of various approaches to 
interpretation, we could safely conclude that the theory of 
interpretation has made significant movement. We may recall 
that Leo Strauss and others favoured the textual approach as 
against the contextual approach of Sabine. Quentin Skinner, 
though broadly favouring the contextual approach, extended 
its meaning and scope by bringing in linguistic and ideological 
aspects in its fold. Skinner also underscores the crucial 
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importance of authorial intent. Terence Ball has moved a step 
further by bringing the context of the reception of the given 
text within the broad fold of the context, though not totally 
ignoring the original intent of the author. The Terence Ball 
approach is much more comprehensive as it gives a big leeway 
for interpreters. 


In short, the problem-driven ‘context of discovery’ is wide 
open, even as the ‘context of justification’ is rather more 
restricted ... The problem can come from anywhere and 
be addressed via a variety of strategies; but the 
(in)adequacy of the resulting interpretive solutions must 
be assessed according to more stringent scholarly criteria. 


TERENCE BALL (Handbook of Political Theory) 
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Hino Swaray: A CLose READING 


The tendency of Indian civilisation 1s to elevate the moral 
being, that of the Western civilisation is to propagate 
immorality. The latter is godless, the former is based on 
a belief in God. So understanding and so believing, tt 
behoves every lover of India to cling to the old Indian 
civilisation- even as a child clings to its mother’s breast. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 


I have been a sympathetic student of the Western social 
order, and I have discovered that underlying the fever 
that fille the soul of the West, there is a restless search 
for Truth. I value that spirit. Let us study our Eastern 
institutions in that spirit of scientific inguiry. 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


True civilisation points out to man the path of duty. 
Performance of duty and observance of morality are 
convertible terms. To observe morality is to attain 
mastery over our mind and our passions. So doing, we 
know ourselves. The Gujarati equivalent for civilisations 
means ‘good conduct’. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 
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Hind Swara;: 
A Summary anda 
‘Centennial View 


Real home-rule is self-rule or self-control. The way to 
it ls passive resistance: that is soul-force or love-force. 
In order to exert this force, Swadeshi in every sense is 
necessary. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Hind Swaraj occupies a unique place among the voluminous 
writings of Gandhi. This is for several reasons. Firstly, it is 
Gandhi's ‘seminal’ work and, as such, contains all his ideas in 
seed form. It is these ideas which he subsequently elaborated 
in greater details. What is more, he lived, worked and ultimately 
died for them. Secondly, the circumstances and manner of his 
writings has its own uniqueness. It was written in ten days, i.e. 
between 13 November and 22 November, 1909, while he was 
returning from London to South Africa by a ship called S. S. 
Kildonan Castle, after an abortive mission to plead and lobby 
for the cause of the South African immigrants of Indian origin. 
Thirdly, it is an inspired work: he wrote it under some sort of 
inner illumination and compulsion — virtually being ‘possessed’ 
by the ‘truth’ of the ideas contained in the book. Fourthly, this 
is the only book he wrote in one ‘go’, all other works including 
_ his ‘autobiography and Satyagraha in South Africa were written 
serially. What is more, this is the only work which he himself 
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translated into English, once the Gujarati text was proscribed 
by the South African government; the rest of his works were 
translated by his followers including Mahadeo Bhai Desai. 
Fifthly, this was the only book written by him which was banned 
immediately after its publication in 1909. Sixthly, Gandhi 
considered Hind Swaraj so basic to his thinking that he stood 
by it till the end of his life. And finally, Hind Swaraj has turned 
out to be some sort of a ‘classic’ for the critics of modernity, 
proponents of alternative and humane developments, peace 
activists and the environmentalists. On the other hand, there 
is no dearth of its critics who have no compunction in looking at 
it as a ‘classic’ of pre-modernism, if not revivalism. It is not for 
nothing that it has attracted the attention of a large number of 
scholars. For all these reasons, it deserves a critical evaluation. 

To that end, we propose to present a brief summary of the 
main themes of the Hind Swaraj and then subject it to a critical 
appreciation. But, before doing that, it would be expedient for 
our study to look at its historical and intellectual background. 


Historical and Intellectual Background of Hind Swaraj 


There were various sources, religious, cultural and intellectual, 
which greatly impacted and virtually shaped Gandhi's psyche 
and personality. More prominent among them were his family 
background, the liberal religious environment of Saurashtra and 
the entire process of socialisation he went through during his 
formative years. Gandhi himself has adequately described the 
major influences of his early life which greatly impacted his 
personality and faith. Besides, a number of scholars including 
Rudolph, Erikson, Basham and Raj Mohan Gandhi have alluded 
to these influences and experiences of his early life. The fact 
that both his parents, Karam Chand Gandhi and Putalibai, were 
endowed with a deep religious sensibility and with a spiritual 
bent of mind was found to have left a lasting impact on his psyche 
and personality. What was more, the overall religious and 
spiritual environment of Gandhi’s household was liberal and 
syncretic. It was not marked by any kind of religious orthodoxy 
and ritualism. Another source of religious and spiritual influence 
on his personality could be located in Rambhabai, childhood 
nurse of the younger Gandhi who imparted to him Ramanama 
as a panacea for all his fear psychosis. It is not for nothing that 
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Ramanama turned out to be the greatest source of his strength 
till the end of his life. Equally impressive was the secular 
atmosphere of the Gandhi family. Elder Gandhis including his 
grandfather Uttamchand Gandhi lived a life marked by moral 
and ethical order. They were known for their fair, impartial 
and incorruptible nature and also for their service-spirit, courage 
of conviction and deep sense of loyalty. In a word, his family 
background and immediate surroundings greatly impacted the 
psychological make-up of the young Gandhi. It is equally clear 
that the message he received from all these early influences 
was one of religious pluralism, cultural liberalism and a rare 
courage of conviction to stand by his faith and commitments. 
That message was more ethical and mystical rather than 
ritualistic and dogmatic. 

A second set of influences which also impacted his faith and 
psychological make-up was contributed by his three years stay 
in England, 1.e. from September 1888 to mid - 1891. During this 
period, two different streams of ideas influenced him. On the 
one hand, he came into contact with some of the leading lights 
of the ‘Other West’. Prominent members of this group were 
Arnold F. Hills, Josiah Oldfield, Henry Salt, Edward Carpenter. 
All of them were not only convinced about the bane of the 
industrial society; but they were also proponents of simple and 
rural living, manual labour and moral ethical life. All these ideas 
made a deep impact on the receptive mind of the young Gandhi. 
What was more, it was during his stay in England that he came 
into contact with some of the theosophists who persuaded him 
to read the Bhagavad Gita and the ‘Light of Asia’. The latter 
was based on the life of Buddha. In parenthesis, it must be noted 
that both these books by Edwin Arnold underlined the ethical 
and moral side of religion instead of their ritualistic and 
dogmatic side. Subsequently, he met Annie Besant and Madam 
Blavatsky — the two leading lights of the theosophy. 

He was greatly impressed by their deep and abiding interest 
in Indian culture, their tolerant and syncretic approach to 
religion and their emphasis on moral and ethical living. It was 
during the same period that he came to read the Holy Bible 
being persuaded by some Churchmen. His reading of the Bible 
particularly the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ made tremendous impact 
on his thought process and personality. Jesus Christ became a 
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role model for him and the 
‘Sermon on the Mount’ conti- 
nued to inspire him through- 
out his life. All these diverse 
contacts and influences of 
his London sojourn only stren- 
ethened his resolve to adhere 
to a liberal and syncretic 
approach and an eclectic 
method in the pursuit of 
religious and_= spiritual 
matters. 

He came back to India in 
July 1891. Subsequently, he 
came into contact with Raj- 
chand Bhai, a Jain monk , 
though working as a jeweller Gandhi os a yore 
in Bombay. Rajchand Bhai shuent in Ens 
was a man of deep religious and spiritual sensibility. He inspired 
Gandhi to pursue moksha (salvation) as the ultimate purpose 
of human hfe. Though himself being a believing Jain, he was 
well-versed in different religious traditions and had a syncretic 
approach to them. Gandhi's spiritual life was greatly enriched 
by his close contact with Rajchand Bhai. Gandhi continued to 
keep in close contact with Rajchand Bhai even after going to 
South Africa in 1893. It was during 1894 that Gandhi sent a set 
of 27 questions covering the entire spectrum of religion and 
spirituality. In response to Gandhi's letter, Rajchand Bhai sent 
three long letters between 1894 and 1896 which covered issues 
like spirit and matter, transmigration and moksha, law of 
karma, non-violence, the idea of God and what you have. The 
real significance of Gandhi — Rajchand’s correspondence lies in 
the fact that it left a lasting impression on the nature and 
structure of his faith, which he was trying to build up almost 
brick by brick. It was not for nothing that in his later life Gandhi 
acknowledged the contribution of Rajchand Bhai in enriching 
his spiritual life. And he put him in the same category of Ruskin 
and Tolstoy-two other people who had impacted his life deeply. 

There is no doubt that the most decisive impact on his life 
and thought came from his long stay in South Africa. It is worth 
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& | ~ Gandhi's letter to Tolstoy 


noting that Gandhi had spent 15 years in South Africa before 
he wrote Hind Swaraj. It was during this period that he was 
attracted towards a new movement inside Christianity which 
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Tolstoy’s letter to Gandhi 


sought to give equal respect to all religions. In fact, Gandhi was 
highly impressed by Maitland and his work, The Perfect Way, 
which revalidated some of the basic conclusions which Gandhi 
himself had reached through his contact with Rajchand Bhai. 
Basically, Maitland maintained that every individual was a 
potential Christ and one could take himself to the highest point 
of purification by freeing his spirit from the contaminating power 
of materialism. It was during the same period that Tolstoy was 
also working in the same direction as evidenced by his book, 
The Kingdom of God ts Within You. Tolstoy had rejected super- 
natural and miraculous aspects of the New Testament as well 
as the externalities of the church rituals. Besides, he also 
underlined the fact of the inner perfection of man and as such, 
he averred that man’s salvation was in his hands. He further 
asserted that the march to human redemption was impossible 
without self-renunciation, self-suffering and in exceptional 
circumstances without supreme sacrifice. Gandhi found all these 
ideas 1n tune with his own spiritual perceptions. Earlier Gandhi 
had been greatly influenced by Ruskin’s Unto This Last which 
he had subsequently translated as Sarvodaya. Thoreau’s theory 
and practice of ‘Civil Disobedience’ had a similar impact on 
Gandhi's intellectual and emotional life. All these influences 
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did make their own contributions to the evolution of Gandhi’s 
faith. But as was his wont, he was too much involved in searching 
his own path, to go the whole hog with any of these groups. 
Besides he was too deep-rooted in the Hindu tradition to be 
swept off his feet by any sectarian current. But he was not the 
champion of Hindu orthodoxy. Rather he was turning into an 
ardent advocate of a liberal and tolerant Hinduism. This was 
evident when he delivered four lectures on Hinduism at 
Johannesburg in March 1905 in which he summed up Hinduism 
in terms of its four basic tenets. They were: 


(i) Faith in the existence of all powerful, all pervading 
Nirgun Brahman in whom the entire cosmos is 
srounded. 

(i) Human soul (Atman) is also of the same genre as 
Brahman and therefore, as pure and eternal as the 
latter. 

Gaui) Moksha (Salvation) was the ultimate goal of human 
existence. 

(iv) Moksha could be attained primarily through: (a) 
performance of good deeds; (b) practice of compassion; 
and (c) cultivation of truthfulness. 


Thus, it is clear that Gandhi was forming his own views on 
religion and spirituality, while receiving myriad influences and 
inspirations. It is also evident from the above that for him, moral 
and ethical aspects constituted the core of his religion. 

But the most important background for understanding some 
of the basic formulations of Hind Swaraj could be located in 
Gandhi’s struggle in South Africa. He had spent nearly 15 years 
in South Africa before he wrote Hind Swaraj in 1909. These 
were most momentous phases of his life. He formulated new 
ideas; experimented with them; had founded Phoenix settlement, 
taken the vow of brahmacharya (1906) and formulated and 
experimented with his new found theory of satyagraha (1907). 
When he had sailed for South Africa in April 1893, he had no 
idea of the storms ahead. But once he reached there he could 
see for himself the pitiable condition of the Indian community. 
They were being treated as less than human beings. Soon he 
had a series of bitter experiences on personal levels. He was 
asked to take off his turban while appearing in a magistrate’s 
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court, which he refused and walked out of the court. But the 
worst was yet to come. At Maritzburg Station on his way to 
Pretoria, he was asked to shift to the van-compartment as a 
white passenger was not willing to travel with a coloured man 
in the same compartment. He faced such a fate despite having 
a first class ticket. Ultimately, he was pushed out and had to 
spend the entire night in the waiting room debating about his 
future course of action. According to his own admission, it was 
this experience which went a long way to change the course of 
his life, as he decided to stay back and face the situation. But 
that was not to be the end of the road. On his onward journey, 
he received blows at the hands of the train conductor who wanted 
him to vacate his seat to be used by a white passenger for 
smoking. Ultimately, he was allowed to retain his seat. In a 
way, this was the beginning of a journey on the long road of 
non-violent resistance. This also marked his freedom from fear 
which stood him in good stead all through his life. Another 
concrete result of this bitter experience was that on reaching 
Pretoria, he called a meeting of the Indian community and 
delivered a stirring speech. He called the Indian community to 
organise themselves and offered his services to that end. His 
faith in non-violent resistance was soon tested when he refused 
to take legal action after being kicked by a guard near President 
Krugger’s house. 

However, subsequently he came back to Durban and made 
preparations for going back to India. But his destiny willed him 
otherwise. He chanced upon a news item about a new law which 
sought to disfranchise the Indians. In his own farewell meeting, 
he called upon his compatriots to resist it with all their might. 
On their request, he extended his stay and even drafted a 
petition and sent it to the Speaker of the Assembly and also to 
the British Secretary of State. Consequently, the British 
government vetoed the Natal’s Bill to disfranchise the Indians. 
But the Natal Government took to another route and imposed a 
poll tax of three pounds a year on the members of the Indian 
community. Again he sent a protest petition. Meanwhile, he 
had come to the conclusion that he would have to stay in South 
Africa at least for a few years. Hence, he decided to travel to 
India and bring back his family from there. He sailed from 
Durban for Bombay in June 1896. On reaching India he travelled 
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to various parts of the country apprising the people about the 
condition of the Indian community in South Africa. He even 
wrote and circulated a pamphlet, ‘The grievances of the British 
Indians in South Africa’. As a result he became a target of the 
South African White’s anger. Consequently, when he reached 
Durban in December 1896, he was encircled and beaten blue by 
a group of the white settlers. But once again he refused to be a 
party to the prosecution of his white perpetrators. 

But despite all these bitter experiences, his loyalty to the 
British Empire remained intact. When the Boer war broke out 
in 1899, he set up an Indian Ambulance Corps and supported the 
British. Subsequently, in 1901 he decided to come back to India 
for good. He set up a home in Bombay and decided to start his 
legal practice. But once again his fate willed him otherwise and 
he had to go back to South Africa on being requested by the 
members of the Indian community. He set up his new home at 
Johannesburg and turned into a legal luminary. Meanwhile, he 
continued with his social work. And during the Zulu rebellion, he 
set up an Ambulance Corps and served every victim of the war. 

However in August 1906, an ordinance was promulgated to 
restrict the entry of Indians in Transvaal. It made compulsory — 
registration for them by giving thumb impression and even 
fingerprints. On September 11, 1906, in a mass meeting held at 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, Indian immigrants under Gandhi's 
leadership took a collective vow to oppose the proposed law 
irrespective of the costs and consequences. That was the 
beginning of satyagraha in South Africa, though during those 
days it was described as ‘passive resistance’. Gandhi decided to 
go over to London to persuade the Imperial authorities to 
withhold their assent as he had failed to persuade the Transvaal 
authorities. He had temporary success at London as the assent 
to the Bill was withheld. However, the Bill was made an Act in 
March 1907 as Transvaal had been granted self-government in 
December, 1906. Gandhi organised a ‘Passive Resistance 
Association’ which succeeded in its mission to some extent. A 
number of people were arrested including Gandhi in January 
1908 and he was awarded two months imprisonment. Soon a 
compromise was reached with General Smuts. Accordingly, 
Indians were allowed to register themselves voluntarily. Gandhi 
continued to work for the voluntary registration despite being 
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opposed and beaten by a Pathan compatriot. But General Smuts 
went back on his words. The agitation followed. Gandhi was 
arrested in September 1908 and again in January 1909. 
Altogether he suffered imprisonment for five months and could 
be released only in May 1909. He led a delegation to London in 
June 1909 and stayed there till the middle of November 1909, 
pleading with authorities for the righteous cause of the British 
Indians. He failed in his mission. Greatly disillusioned, he sailed 
from London for South Africa on 13 November and reached there 
on 22 November, 1909. And as noted earlier, he wrote Hind 
Swaraj on his way back to South Africa. 

Another background to Hind Swaraj which deserves to be 
noted is that during his London sojourn in 1909, he held long 
and detailed discussion on the methods to be used in the cause 
of Indian independence. It is also worth noting that the partition 
of Bengal had led to the emergence of armed revolutionary 
movement in India. The issue of violent means for obtaining © 
Indian Home Rule was greatly impacting the minds of the Indian 
revolutionaries residing in London and other parts of Europe. 
They were convinced that violence alone could help India to 
attain her independence. Gandhi had held long and detailed 
discussions with them in which he insisted on the use of non- 
violence as the only way to free India from the British clutches. 
In the course of this discussion, he had also tried to impress on 
their minds about the malaise of modern civilisation and his 
alternative views on swaraj. Besides, Hind Swaraj was also 
written to put forward his own viewpoint in respect of the 
modern civilisation, the way to free India from the British hands 
and his own vision of swaraj. 

In a word, Hind Swaraqj was partly inspired by his dialogue 
with the Indian revolutionaries at London as well as his general 
disappointment with the British rulers whom he took to be the 
true representatives of the modern civilisation. Besides, Hind 
Swaraj was a quintessential presentation of his basic ideas on 
swaraj and Indian nationhood to which, by and large, he 
remained convinced and committed till the end of his life. 


Hind Swaraj: A Summary 


It is in the above perspective that the basic formulations of Hind 
Swaraj could be understood. But first let us have some facts. 
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Hind Swaraj comprised 20 chapters. It is written in a dialogic 
form between the reader and the editor. The advantage of 
dialogic form is that it provides Gandhi with an opportunity to 
discuss the entire gamut of issues with all their implications 
and intricacies. 

Primarily, Hind Swaraj deals with two issues: (a) a critique 
of modern civilisation; and (b) the nature and structure of Indian 
swaraj, and means and methods to achieve it. Only a brief 
summary of the basic themes of Hind Swarqj is being presented 
here. 


Malaise of Modern Civilisation 


As we know, Gandhi's Hind Swarqj is primarily known for its 
trenchant critique of modern civilisation. Anthony Parel has 
rightly observed that it was Gandhi's anticipations and 
apprehensions of modern civilisation which primarily enhanced 
his status as a prominent thinker. Some of these critical points 
are as follows: 


(i) Gandhi's main grouse against modern civilisation is 
that it has made ‘bodily happiness’ and ‘bodily welfare’ 
the ultimate goal of human existence (chapter VI). He 
gives illustrative examples in terms of better clothing, 
better housing, better means of communication, better 
use of agricultural implements, more deadly weapons 
of mass killings, etc. — all the modern amenities and 
facilities that has been brought about by the use of 
science and technology and machinery. And all this, 
Gandhi avers, is supposed to be the ‘sign’ and true ‘test’ 
of civilisation. 

Gandhi lists a number of points against such a crude 
view of civilisation. He argues that the condition of 
the workers in factories is ‘worse than that of beasts’. 
These workers are forced to engage themselves in most 
dangerous occupations for the sake of their moneyed 
masters. Not only that, they are enslaved by the 
temptation of money and they become the victims of 
various diseases. Under the cloak of such civilisation 
thousands of women are labouring under trying 
circumstances in factories and other institutions. And 
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(111) 


Gandhi concludes by saying that modern civilisation 
fails even to provide ‘bodily comforts’ which it seeks to 
promote. 

Worse than that, it is devoid of religion and morality. 
Hence, in Gandhyi’s view, it is nothing less than ‘satanic 
civilisation’ and ‘kaliyugi civilisation’ as conceived by 
the Muslims and the Hindus respectively. He is so 
convinced about the malaise of modern civilisation that 
he even sympathises with the British people who have 
also become its victims. However, he ends up by saying 
that it is not ‘incurable’. 

He takes up some concrete aspects of modern 
civilisation and brings them under his moral gaze. For 
instance, he gives a close look at the system of political 
representation — the core element of the liberal 
democratic theory, and subjects it to moral dissection. 
He gives a close look at the British Parliament and 
goes to the extent of likening it to a ‘sterile woman’ 

and even to a ‘prostitute’. It is like a ‘sterile woman’ as 
it lacks creativity and works only under pressure. And 
it is like a ‘prostitute’ as it works under the control of 
ministers, who go on changing, sometimes even 
overnight. Besides, the members of Parliament are 
‘hypocritical’ and ‘selfish’ and are rarely genuinely 
interested in the issues under discussion. Therefore, 
the British Parliament is nothing more than a ‘talking 
shop’ or a ‘costly toy’. Even the Prime Minister verily 
uses Parliament to his party's advantage. Then he 
turns to the British voters who take the newspapers 
as their Bible. Besides, they swing like a ‘pendulum’ 
greatly influenced by the powerful oratory of the 
contestants. Again he blames the modern civilisation 
for all these ills (chapter V). 

In chapter XIV of Hind Swaraj he takes on the most 
powerful instrumentality of modern civilisation, i.e. 
machinery. Taking a synoptic view of the whole issue 
he likens machinery to a ‘snake-hole’, and rues to say 
that he could hardly find a ‘single good point in 
connection with the machinery’. He adds that it is more 
of an ‘evil than ‘boon’. He blames the machinery for 
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the mindless industrialisation and urbanisation, which 
adversely affect the moral and material health of the 
people. He blames the machine based Manchester 
textile factories that have ruined the Indian handi- 
crafts and impoverished India in a big way. He warns 
that by reproducing Manchester like factories in India, 
we would be sapping ‘the very moral being’ of India. 


India under the British Rule 


In another part of the Hind Swaraj (Chapter VIII to XII), he 
dwells on the condition of India as it has developed under the 
British tutelage. He makes a basic formulation that under the 
impact of the British rule, India is turning into an ‘irreligious’ 
country. He hastens to add that he is not thinking of any 
particular religion, rather of that one which underlies all 
religions. We are turning away from God, he adds. He likens the 
introduction of modern civilisation to a ‘mouse’ ‘gnawing’ our 
people while apparently soothing them. Then he turns his moral 
gaze to some of the major developments like railways and the 
emergence of new elites like lawyers and doctors. All these 
developments, he asserts, have only led to the impoverishment 
of India. According to him, railways have helped the British to 
tighten their grip over India. Besides, they have been also 
responsible for ‘famines’, epidemics and other problems of the 
country. He counters the argument that railways have 
contributed to the growth of the Indian nationalism by saying 
that India had been a nation much before the British arrived 
(Chapter X). In chapter XI of Hind Swaraj, he argues that 
lawyers have contributed more to the degradation of India. 
Besides, they have accentuated the Hindu-Muslim dissensions, 
helped the British to consolidate their position and have sucked 
the blood of the poor of India. In the subsequent chapter, he 
describes how doctors have failed the Indian society. In his 
opinion, doctors have been primarily responsible for making the 
people ‘self-indulgent’ and taking less care of their bodies. He 
concludes his attack on the modern civilisation by comparing it 
with the Upas tree, a poisonous plant which destroys all life 
around its habitats. 

In another section of the Hind Swaraj, he attacks thi 
English educational system introduced in India and describes 
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it as ‘false education’. For him the basic aim of education is to 
bring our senses under our control and.imbibing the ethical 
behaviour in our life. He attacks the newly emerged elite, a 
byproduct of the Macaulay system of education, as they have 
enslaved India. 


Swaraj of the Hind Swaraj 


As noted earlier, swaraj and methods to attain it was the main 
concern of the Hind Swaraj. Let us try to summarise what 
Gandhi has to say on this major theme. In chapter IV of Hind 
Swaraj, he puts forward a basic formulation that mere transfer 
of power from British hands to Indian hands would not lead to 
true swaraj. He adds that would be nothing more than having 
‘English rule without Englishmen’. In that case, he argues, India 
may be called ‘Hindustan’ but actually it would remain 
‘Englistan’. Hence, it would not be swarq of his conception. And 
in chapter XIV (How can India become free?), he tries to define 
true swara) by saying that if we (individuals) became free, India 
would be free. It is in the same vein that he opines, ‘it is swaraj 
when we learn to rule ourselves’. Such a swaraj, he further adds, 
would have to be experienced by each one of us. Gandhi also 
uses the term swaraj for home-rule or self-government for the 
Indian people. But he makes it clear that there is a symbiotic 
relationship between swaraq) as ‘self-rule’ of individual Indians 
and swaraj as the home-rule or self-government for the Indian 
people. In other words, home-rule that Indian people would 
achieve would be true only to the extent that they are successful 
in being ‘self ruling’ individuals. In the chapter XV (Italy and 
India), Gandhi puts forward the thesis that the real challenge 
is to free the millions of our people and not simply the change of 
government. How could it be achieved? Not by the use of arms 
and violence. This is for two reasons, he adds. One, any resort 
to violent rebellion would require thousands of Indians being 
armed which in itself-was too much of a tall order. Two, more 
importantly, if India resorts to arms, the ‘holy land’ of India 
would became ‘unholy’. In the process, India would become a 
land worse than Europe. In chapter XVI and XVII, he elaborates 
on the same theme of non-violent way to free India. In the 
process, he vehemently rejects the use of brute force for attaining 
swaraj for India. He introduces new arguments for such 
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rejection. One, there is a close relationship between the means 
and the end. Thus, he rejects the basic formulations of Indian 
revolutionaries that India could be freed only by violent means 
both on moral and ethical grounds. Besides, he also rejects the 
Moderaters view that India could be freed by: mere supplication 
and petitioning. Unless backed by any effective sanction, that 
would be an exercise in futility, he asserts. Hence, India would 
require passive resistance, based on ‘love-force’ or ‘soul-force’ to 
move forward on the road to swaraj. In chapter XVII, he 
elaborately dwells on the concept of passive resistance, albeit 
satyagraha. He takes a broad canvass of history and argues 
that the world could not have survived in the absence of such 
‘love-force’. It explains the concept of passive resistance as a 
method of securing rights by going through ‘personal sufferings’. 
Here, by implications, he justifies the use of soul force on the 
basis of the concept of ‘relative truth’. He further argues that 
passive resistance is not a ‘weapon of the weak’. Rather it is a 
weapon of the strong. He concludes the entire discussion by 
saying that real home-rule is possible only through passive 
resistance. But he also hastens to add that true passive resistor 
will have to observe ‘perfect chastity’, adopt ‘voluntary poverty , 
‘follow truth’ and ‘cultivate fearlessness’. 


Indian Nationhood 


Another major concept which he introduces in Hind Swarqj is 
the composite nature of Indian nationalism or what Anthony J. 
Parel calls the concept of ‘civic nationalism’ as against ethnic 
and religious nationalism. In Hind Swaraj he puts forward a 
proposition that Indian people constituted a nation much before 
the British came. The coming of the Mohammedans earlier had 
hardly made any difference to the fact of India being a nation. 
In the process, he argues that India could not cease to be a nation 
simply because people belonging to different religions reside 
here. The people with different religious backgrounds would 
continue to constitute one nation, so long as they maintain the 
principle of non-interference in one another’s religion. In the 
process, he makes a very profound statement which is worth 
quoting: 

If the Hindus believe that India should be peopled only by 
Hindus, they are living in a dreamland. The Hindus, the 
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Mohammedans, the Parsees and Christians who have made 
India their country are fellow countrymen and they will have to 
live in unity if only for their own interests. In no part of the 
world are one nationality and one religion synonymous terms 
nor has it ever been in India. 

Elsewhere in Hind Swaraj he rejects the British thesis that 
India was never a nation. Rather it has always been a 
conglomerate of different creeds and communities. He asserts 
that our seers and sages laid the foundation of our national 
unity and Indian nationhood by establishing pilgrimages on the 
four corners of India. In the process, they fired the imagination 
of our people with the idea of our nationhood. Thus, in Hind 
Swaraj, Gandhi lays a real foundation of secular nationalism 
for which he lived and died. 


The Vision of an Alternative Society 


Another theme of Hind Swaraj is a broad contour of an 
alternative society — a new civilisational framework in a 
rudimentary form. In a chapter dealing with the concept of true 
civilisation he defines it as the ‘mode of conduct which points 
out to man the path of duty’. He further adds that moral 
behaviour is nothing but to attain, ‘mastery over one’s mind’. 
Anthony J. Parel rightly observes that Gandhi uses a Gujarati 
term, viz., sudharo as a synonym for true civilisation. 

Further in the same chapter he avers that the ancient Indian 
civilisation fits the bill for being the true civilisation. To that 
end, he identifies its core values such as limits to self-indulgence 
in terms of luxuries and pleasures, emphasis on ancestral 
profession, rural life, and moral control of sages over the kings, 
its curb on unnecessary competitiveness and its preference for 
small scale technologies and decentralised polity. He admits that 
at present India is moving away from these old values. But he 
pins his hope in the bulk of the people of India residing in the 
hinterland who continue to persist in its hoary tradition. As to 
who would perform all these onerous tasks, he reposes his faith 
in the new band of satyagrahies who would play the role of 
exemplars rather than that of vanguards. 

There are other concepts in Hind Swaraqj scattered all over 
the book, viz., swadeshi, brahmacharya, nature cure, a new 
educational and legal system, relationship between the means 
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and the end and duties and rights which he elaborated in his 
later writings. At the fag end of the book he makes a solemn 
declaration that the rest of his life would be dedicated to the 
attainment of the kind of swaraj he had explained and has 
actually experienced in his own inner being. 


Critical Evaluation of Hind Swaraj: A Centennial View 


In view of the limitations of space, what we propose to do here 
is to confine our comments on the text to the bare minimum. 
Initially, Hind Swarqj did not attract much attention either at 
the hands of scholars or even political leaders of India. Gokhale 
found it ‘crude’ and Shyamji Krishna Varma faulted it on the 
ground that it was an attempt to propagate the extreme 
Christian theory of suffering. However, Tolstoy had a good word 
for its advocacy of ‘passive resistance’. 

There are innumerable commentaries and ‘write-ups on 
Hind Swaraj either commending it for its broad and bold sweep 
or critiquing rashly its harsh views on modern civilisation or its 
daydreaming of an alternative societal framework. These are 
too numerous to be even summarised. However, there are two 
major critical commentaries, one by W.J. Wybergh and the other 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, which by and large cover most of the basic 
points elaborated by other scholars. W.J. Wybergh was a member 
of Transval Legislature and a good friend of Gandhi, despite 
their differences on the racial issues. And Jawaharlal Nehru, 
though one of the closest followers of Gandhi, differed from him 
on ideological grounds. What is more, both these commentaries 
came directly to Gandhi in his own life time to which he sent 
his reasoned response. It is also interesting to note that one of 
them came just after the publication of Hind Swarqj in 1910 
and the other nearly after 35 years in 1945. 

Gandhi had sent a copy of Hind Swaraj to Wybergh soon 
after its publication in March 1910 seeking his opinion on it. 
Wybergh sent his considered opinion in May 1910 raising a 
number of critical points. Some of them were: 


I. Wybergh contested one of the basic formulations of 
Hind Swaraj that the Western Civilisation is nothing 
but a ‘kingdom of Satan’ and as such deserves to go lock 
stock and barrel forthwith. More importantly, Wybergh 
asserted that ‘the bulk of the Indian population’ was 
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II. 


III. 


required to be moved by the ‘lash of competition’ and 
other material, sensuous and intellectual stimuli which 
is easily supplied in a fair measure by the Western 
Civilisation. Hence, Gandhi’s presecription of 
‘liberation’ as the immediate goal for the bulk of the 
Indian populace would do more harm than good to 
them. In support of his contention, Wybergh quoted 
Annie Besant to the effect that the Indian people did 
not need to give up ‘desires and activities’. Rather these 
were to be increased as passivity for them would mean 
continued stagnation and subjugation. For all these 
reasons, Western Civilisation, Wybergh concluded, was 
not irrelevant to India. 

Further, Wybergh took up the issue of ‘passive 
resistance’ recommended by Gandhi as a panacea for 
most of the ills of the world in general and the urgent 
need for its application to Indian situation in particular. 
He argues that passive resistance, in actual practice, 
would be nothing but ‘transferring the battle and 
violence from ‘physical’ to the ‘mental plane’. Therefore, 
it is neither ‘spiritual’ nor ‘non-coercive’. Besides, as a 
matter of principle, he raised strong objection to 
Gandhi's ‘employment of ‘soul force’ for the attainment 
of ‘physical and political object’. In fact, it could be taken 
as ‘dangerous in the extreme. 

Wybergh raised a very fundamental philosophical and 
spiritual point about whether ‘passive resistance’ had 
anything to do with the Christian concept of ‘non- 
resistance’. In that case, it could not be used for political 
ends as its primary aim was to transcend the world 
altogether. Besides, the use of ‘non-resistance’ was 
primarily meant for saints. As such its use by ordinary 
people might have ‘pernicious and disastrous 
consequences’. 


Gandhi quickly responded to Wybergh’s letter and in the process 
he tried to counter and clarify some of the points raised by the 
latter. Some of these clarifications were: 


(i) Gandhi asserted that his primary purpose was to 


mitigate and if possible to eliminate violence both from 
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private and public life. He left Wybergh with no doubt 
that ‘Home Rule’ obtained by violence would be totally 
different from one obtained by ‘passive resistance’ as 
it involved the deeper question of the means and the 
end. In other words, means would decide the nature of 
the end and not the vice-versa. Besides, violence seeks 
to obtain reform by external means, whereas passive 
resistance through internal growth. And that could be 
obtained only through the process of self-suffering and 
self-purification. In a word, passive resistance has both 
moral and spiritual dimensions as it is based on the 
mastery of one’s ‘self’. 

(ii) Gandhi defended his firm condemnation of the 
‘Western Civilisation’ on the ground that judged on 
the scale of ethics, its spirit was nothing but ‘evil’. He 
also contested Wybergh’s contention of the need for 
the people to be roused by the ‘lash of competition’ as 
that would hardly add even an inch to their moral 
stature. 

(ii1) Gandhi further asserted that there was no harm in 
putting ‘liberation’ as the immediate goal for everyone, 
though he accepted that it might not be possible to 
reach out to it at the same time. He also refused to buy 
Wybergh’s thesis that the talk of ‘liberation’ would 
hamper the pace of worldly activities of the people. He 
asserted that Wybergh’s fear was predicated on his 
premise of complete divorce between religion and 
politics. Gandhi further asserted that he in fact was 
working to bridge the gap between religion and politics 
as he wanted to test all actions on the touchstone of 
ethics and morality. 


If the Wybergh — Gandhi debate was more concerned with 
Gandhi's views on ‘Western Civilisation’ and ‘passive resistance’, 
the primary focus of the Gandhi - Nehru debate was on the kind 
of India to be built up in the post-independent era. The timing 
of Gandhi — Nehru debate is also important. By 1945, Gandhi 
had already declared Nehru as his political heir; and it was also 
becoming certain that India was going to be a free country in 
the near future. In his letter to Nehru dated 5th October 1945, 
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Gandhi pledged to stand by ‘the system of government envisaged 
in Hind Swaraj’ which had been confirmed by his life-long 
experiences. 

In that letter, he made several points: 


(i) That to attain true freedom, the people would have to 
live in the villages and not in the towns. This is so 
because it would never be possible for the crores of 
people to live at peace with each other in towns and 
palaces. Moreover, the village life alone would provide 
congenial atmosphere for the practice of truth and non- 
violence without which the world could hardly survive. 

(ii) That the true joy and happiness could only come from 
contentment emerging out of the fulfilment of their 
basic needs. That is the only way they could become 
self-sufficient and would be able to enjoy their true 
freedom. | 

(iii) That the village of his conception would be habitat of 
intelligent people; every one contributing his/her mite 
to the commonweal. Such a village would provide a 
modicum of cleanliness and healthcare and would be 
full of activities. No one would remain idle; no one 
would wallow in luxuries. 


It is clear from the above that this was nothing but a broad 
picture presented in Hind Swaraj. 

Nehru wrote back to him in the same month. He virtually 
rejected Gandhi's preference for the village life by saying that 
he could not understand why village life would be more suitable 
for practicing truth and non-violence. As he wrote: ‘A village 
normally speaking is backward intellectually and culturally and 
no progress can be made from a backward environment. Narrow 
minded people are much more likely to be untruthful and 
violent’. 

Presenting his own picture of the India of his dream, Nehru 
further asserted that heavy industries and modern means of 
transport would have to be developed even for providing certain 
basic amenities to the people in terms of housing, education, 
sanitation, food, etc. Hence, India would have to go through the 
process of industrialisation and urbanisation and technological 
and scientific advancement. Not only that, even the army would 
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have to be kept to protect the independence of India, otherwise 
she might fall a prey to other’s acquisitive tendencies. 

Making a direct reference to Hind Swaraj, Nehru made it 
clear that the total picture presented therein always appeared 
to be ‘unreal’. Besides, the Congress, as an organisation, had 
never considered that picture much less even adopted it. Not 
only that, the Congress could not, Nehru asserted, consider the 
issue at the moment as it would create confusion, preventing it 
from other decisive actions which was the need of the hour. In 
any case, all these issues would have to be considered by the 
people's representatives of free India. All this is all the more 
necessary as Hind Swaraj was written 38 years ago and the 
world had gone though a radical change both in human and 
material terms during this period, Nehru added. 

Subsequently, they met in November 1945 with a view to 
thrash out the issues involved. Gandhi again wrote a letter to 
Nehru on 13 November, 1945, in which he tried to sum up the 
major points of agreement wanes emerged out of their meeting. 
These points were: 


(i) That there should be equal rights and opportunities 
for all. 
(ii) That there should be parity between the villagers and 
the town dwellers in terms of food, drink, clothing, etc. 
(iii) That the unit of the society would be village or a small 
and manageable group of people who would be self- 
sufficient in terms of their basic necessities and would 
live in mutual cooperation. 


And that was the end of the debate as no record is available 
about Nehru’s response to the above summing up. 

A number of points emerge if we give a close look at the 
issues raised by Wybergh and Nehru in respect of Hind Swaraj. 
They could be summed up as follows: 


(i) Hind Swarqj is not based on a realistic assessment of 
human nature with all humanely aspirations and 
desires and frailities. It sounds a little too idealistic 
for the average man. 

(ii) It takes a rather polemic view on the nature of modern 
civilisation vs. Indian civilisation. In the process, it 
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ignores a lot of truth about the nature and structure of 
both these civilisations. 

(ii) It is also important to note that Gandhi himself 
accepted some of the limitations of his basic 
formulations of Hind Swaraj, particularly in respect 
of swaraj, role of machinery and role of modern state 
vis-d v1s the civil society. For instance, in his foreword 
to the new edition of Hind Swaraj of 1921, he made it 
clear that despite his personal commitment to the 
concept of swaraj as enunciated in Hind Swaraj so far 
as the corporate life of India was concerned, he was 
working for the ‘Parliamentary swaraj’ for India. 
Similarly, despite his faith in the constructive 
programmes, towards the end of his life he was more 
accommodative towards the use of machinery in 
national life including the use of railways, healthcare 
facilities, etc. Similarly, he became more agreeable in 
assigning a greater role to the modern state in respect 
of even such contentious issues like land reforms, and 
use of armed forces as evidenced by his support to 
India’s decision to despatch the army to Kashmir to 
face Pakistani invasion on Kashmir. 


Concluding Remarks: This is the centenary year of Hind 
Swaraj and as such a fresh look at its basic formulations is 
called for. In other words, how do they appear in the light of 
historical developments of the last one hundred years? 
Admittedly, most of these ideas have been discarded by the 
practitioners of the realpolitik all over the world including India. 
And yet intellectual interests and inquiries continue to persist 
without much interruption. In fact, they have got intensified in 
the recent past. What is the reason for such practical rejection 
and simultaneous intellectual attraction for Hind Swaraj? In 
our view, such a mystery of an ardent repulsion and attraction 
could be explained by the way one looks at Hind Swaraj and 
the ideas contained therein. One way to look at them is to take 
it as a blueprint, something like a project report for a new social 
order. Looked at in that perspective, we do not find many takers 
for Hind Swarqj and its major ideas. On that level its rejection 
is quite obvious and even universal. But there is another way to 
look at it: as a source book of ideas for alternative civilisational 
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framework. With most of the dominant ideologies including 
Marxism and liberalism in its variant forms being on the 
backfoot, there is a strong tendency among the sensitive minds 
from all over the world to look at the Gandhian ideas as providing 
a new paradigm for an alternative civilisational framework. And 
Hind Swaraj being the sourcebook of Gandhian ideas has 
necessarily become the centre of new intellectual quest. 

There is another problem with Hind Swaraj: written in the 
style and manner of advocacy for a particular line of thought, 
on casual reading it would appear baldly bold and even absolutist 
in the extreme. It was primarily meant for dissuading the Indian 
people from falling into the alluring trap of western civilisation 
both in terms of finding the right means for Indian independence 
as well as building a new India in the post-independent era. 
Hence, it involves a very strong criticism of modern civilisation 
verging on its total rejection. But a closer perusal would reveal, 
as Bhikhu Parekh has underlined, that his criticisms are much 
more nuanced and balanced than they are usually understood. 
Gandhi, in the first place, makes a distinction between western 
civilisation per se and modern civilisation. And it is the latter 
that is put under his moral gaze. Here again, he accepts some of 
its positive contribution like time management, greater control 
over the environment and its better organisational efforts. For 
a scholar like Hardiman, Gandhi does not stop at the rejection 
of western civilisation. Rather he charts out a plan for what 
Hardiman calls, an ‘alternative modernity . 

Looking back at Hind Swaraj after a century, one could 
safely conclude that in Hind Swaraj, Gandhi anticipated some 
of the disastrous consequences of the modern civilisation much 
more clearly than most of his contemporaries could do. And the 
subsequent historical developments have confirmed rather than 
contradicted some of his worst surmises and apprehensions. 
Ecological imbalances including the problem of climate change 
is a case in point. On much deeper level, his views enunciated 
in Hind Swaraj on man, society and nature have rather stood 
the test of time. Even unmitigated use of scientific and 
technological revolution has brought a lot of problems in its trail. 
History is a witness to Gandhi's formulation that unbridled use 
of technology breeds concentration of power in a few hands. 
Besides, it goes a long way to ensure the marginalisation of the 
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millions, making them the victims of domination and 
exploitation at the hands of the powers that be. The fact that 
Hind Swaraj not only anticipated some of these problems but 
tried to offer an alternative, even if in a rudimentary and 
nebulous form, is creditable. 

One more positive side is that satyagraha has attracted 
world wide recognition as the only right way to right the wrong. 
In a word, Hind Swaraj, despite its apparent polemic style 
contains some perennial truth which would not lose its luster 
and luminosity with the lapse of time. Rather the light 
emanating from it might get brighter and brighter despite all 
vagaries of time. In fact, so long as humankind longs for a better 
social life, a more meaningful and good life, Hind Swaraj will 
always have its relevance. But it would go against the grain of 
Gandhi to take it as the only way to lead humankind out from 
its present predicament. That would be turning it into a dogma, 
which would cut asunder the very core of Gandhian thinking. 
There could be other ‘ways’ but the fact that Hind Swaraj also 
offers a ‘way’ out could not be denied. 

The moot question is: how should we read Hind Swaraj? 
Should we read it as a classic or a blueprint or manifesto for 
action? In our view, it should not be taken as a manifesto for 
action. Nor should it be read as a mere scholarly work based on 
cold reasoning with supporting evidence from primary and 
secondary sources. It is much more, and in certain way, much 
less than all this. It is essentially based on studies, reflection 
and action of a general of an unarmed army trying to take over 
the migntiest power on the earth. It is based on the experiences 
of a David against a Goliath. 

It should not be read as a clarion call of a cultural chauvinist 
who goes all out to condemn and contest the ‘other civilisation’. 
As Rudolphs have pointed out, most of the books listed in the 
appendix of Hind Swaraj are from writers of the Other West. 
Hence, Hind Swaraq) tries to integrate many ideas drawn from 
diverse sources of both the West and the East. Hence, ideas 
contained in Hind Swaraj are not colloquial, rather these ideas 
could very well be taken for universal application. 

In fact, Hind Swaraj could very well be read as a classic 
work of ‘recognised and established value’. It is to be read as a 
document calling for reflection and reasoned action, and not 
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only for arm chair reading. But it could not be read as a manifesto 
of a political actor promising ‘heaven on the earth’. It gives a 
call for ‘sweat, blood, patience and perseverance’ but not as a 
piece of cacophonous preaching, rather as a guide, a load star 
for action. It should be read more for the questions it raises 
rather than the answers it provides. It could be read as a 
perennial work which could always be subjected to new 
interpretation to suit the changing needs of time. It has the 
strength of containing diagnostic, prognostic and prescriptive 
ideas. It is not for nothing that one of its prescriptive ideas, viz., 
satyagraha, not only led to the demolition of the British Empire, 
leading to the independence of India, but also started the process 
of decolonisation which ultimately freed the ‘weaker races’ from 
the clutches of the Western dominance. And the strength of its 
diagnostic and prognostic powers is being tested as it had laid 
its hands on the basic malaise of the modern civilisation which 
is now so evident that any one could see it. 


If we become free, India is free. And in this thought you 
have a definition of swaraj. It is swaraj when we learn 
to rule ourselves. It is, therefore, in the palm of our hands. 
Do not consider this swarqj to be like a dream. 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


o 


Hind Swaray: Anthony 
J. Parel’s Introduction 
‘and Interpretation 


This civilisation takes note neither of morality nor of 
religion. Its votaries calmly state that their business is 
not to teach religion. ... Civilisation seeks to increase 
bodily comforts, and it fails miserably even in doing so. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Since its publication in 1910, Hind Swaraj has run through 
several editions and impressions. It has also drawn divergent 
evaluative assessments from different quarters. However, 
initially it was not considered to be of any great academic worth. 
Hence, it was not taken up for any detailed academic investiga- 
tion. It evoked only stray comments from political and social 
activists. Gokhale found its presentation ‘crude’ and unfinished, 
and Shyamji Krishna Varma could see it only as an attempt to 
present an extreme Christian view of ‘self-suffering’. However, 
Tolstoy reacted very positively to its advocacy of the ‘principle 
of passive resistance’ which he found not only relevant for India, 
but also for the entire world. 

Once Gandhi emerged as the most prominent leader of the 
Indian National Movement, Hind Swaraj came to a better 
limelight. It started being taken much more seriously. A new 
edition titled as ‘Indian Home Rule’ was published in 1919 with 
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a new foreword by Gandhi and a ‘Note’ by C. Rajagopalachari. 
However, it dropped Gandhi's foreword of 1909 and his preface 
to the 1910 edition, which had been published in South Africa 
in March 1910. It was during 1921 that Gandhi gave the English 
text a new title, Hind Swaraj or ‘Indian Home Rule’. It has 
been retained in all subsequent editions. But even in the heyday 
of the Khilafat-Non-Cooperation Movement, it did not escape 
the critical eyes of a section of the Indian elite drawn both from 
the left and the right. While the leftists like S.A. Dange and 
M.N. Roy found it totally bereft of the classical law of class 
struggle, Sankaran Nair, ex-president of the Congress, found 
in it nothing but a clear and loud message of ‘anarchy’. However, 
by 1930s when Gandhi had emerged as a world figure, Hind 
Swaraj started drawing attention from the prominent writers 
and intellectuals of the world. It was on account of such warm 
response that a new reprint edition was brought out in early 
1938 by Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad, which had a preface by 
Mahadev Desai. Subsequently, ‘Aryan Path’, edited by Sophia 
Wadia brought out its special issue dedicated to Hind Swarayj. 
Among its contributors were prominent intellectuals like G.D.H. 
Cole, John Middleton Murry, Gerald Heard, Frederic Soddy and 
a host of others. The discussion in ‘Aryan Path’ ranged from 
enthusiastic appreciation to balanced and nuanced criticisms. 
It led to the publication of a revised new edition during December 
1938 with a ‘preface to the new edition’ by Mahadev Desai along 
with his earlier preface and a message from Mahatma Gandhi 
dated 14 July, 1938. In this edition, Mahadev Desai reviewed 
some of the critical points contained in ‘Aryan Path’ special issue 
by his own explanations. It also contained ‘a word of explanation’ 
by Gandhi himself which was earlier published as a part of the 
1921 edition of Hind Swaray. It is that edition which has been 
retained as the standard one and has run through several 
impressions. Subsequently, some of the ideas enunciated in Hind 
Swaraj were given a programmatic form in Gandhi's construc- 
tive programme in its revised edition of 1945. It was also during 
those days that the Gandhi-Nehru debate took place in which 
while Gandhi reiterated his basic approach of Hind Swaraj, 
Nehru did not find it of much practical use. For a while some of 
the Gandhian ideas like satyagraha got world wide currency, 
but they could hardly form a place in the development discourse 
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of the world. In the wake of his centenary year 1969, ‘Gandhi 
Marg’ brought out a special issue which contained scholarly 
articles from Gandhi's admirers and his critics. It was during 
1985 that Gandhi Peace Foundation brought out a volume Hind 
Swarayj: A Fresh Look, edited by Nageshwar Prasad, which tried 
to locate its relevance for India and the world. 

It is in the background of the history of the text that 
significance and distinctiveness of Parel’s new edition of Hind 
Swaraj and Other Writings, should be understood and assessed. 
It was published by the Cambridge University Press in 1997. 


Parel’s Introduction: A Critical Summary 


In this section, our primary attempt is to present a summarised 
version of Parel’s introduction. We would also try to give a critical 
look at his introductory remarks. 

Parel begins his introduction by unravelling Gandhi's 
intention in writing Hind Swaraj and the targeted groups for 
his message. Parel lists several reasons as to why Gandhi wrote 
Hind Swaraj. First, it was a result of ‘inner illumination’ which 
virtually created a compulsive urge in him to write out his idea. 
Secondly, the idea of swaraj was dominating the minds of Indian 
political elites, which was not acceptable to Gandhi. He wanted 
- to offer his own conception of swaraj both as self-rule as well as 
‘self-government’. Thirdly, he wanted to dissuade the Indian 
revolutionaries — both indigenous and expatriate ones, from the 
path of violence which was bound to prove disastrous for the 
Indian people. Fourthly, he wanted to convey to the Indian 
people in general and the Indian political elites (both of the 
moderate and the extremist varieties) in particular that it is 
the modern civilisation which is the villain of the piece. Hence, 
they should not fall in its alluring trap. Fifthly, he wanted to 
work out a new reconciliation with the British as both India 
and England were primarily religious nations. Hence, both could 
make ‘good’ use of each other. Last but not the least, his intention 
was to offer a new political philosophy nay, a new practical 
philosophy of life marked by, what Parel calls ‘Gandhian civic 
humanism’. In other words, Gandhi’ real intention was to offer 
in ‘compressed form’ what India ought to become, viz., the India 
of his dream’ and what road she should take to reach that 
destination. 
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Having delineated the real intentions of Gandhi in writing 
Hind Swaraj, Parel sets out to trace out its historical and 
intellectual context. In the process, he primarily glances through 
Gandhi's own writings coupled with his contemporaries’ to a 
some of his points. 


Historical Context: A Survey 


While looking into its historical context, Parel underlines its 
four major aspects: (a) modern civilisation; (b) the politics of 
‘South Africa; (c) the politics of the expatriate Indian 
revolutionaries; and (d) the State of the Indian National 
Movement. 


The Context of Modern Civilisation 


Parel underlines the point that critiquing the modern civilisation 
and providing an alternative to it was one of the major objectives 
of Hind Swaraj. Gandhi's main contention was that the roots of 
modern civilisation lay in the basic philosophy informing the 
enlightenment and its progeny — the industrial revolution. It is 
these twin revolutions which changed the worldview of the 
Western people in terms of religion, ethics, knowledge end even 
towards the phenomenal world as well as the ‘other world’. In 
such a new perspective, the phenomenal world came to be viewed 
as an entity to be managed, manipulated and mastered for the 
fulfilment of ever-spiraling human desire and aspirations. 
Industrial Revolution only hastened the process as machines 
came to dominate human life instead of being his allies. 

In this process the world came to be divided into two halves: 
industrialised, albeit civilised; and non-industrialised, albeit 
uncivilised. In such a perspective, the emergence of colonialism 
and imperialism was quite natural, and even inevitable. As a 
result, it was assumed that liberal democratic institutions with 
their emphasis on human liberty were appropriate for the 
industrialised-civilised world. And colonial/imperial rule was 
most suitable for the rest of the world. It is this mind-set which 
governed the colonial administration in India which viewed the 
absolutist government being the most suitable for the Indian 
situation. Parel rightly observes that Gandhi's critique of 
modernity could be understood keeping in mind the above 
historical context. 
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Politics of South Africa 


Equally important historical background to Hind Swaraj was 
provided by the politics of South Africa. In fact, it was during 
Gandhi's sojourn in South Africa that he came face to face with 
the dominant value system of modern civilisation. Parel makes 
several interesting points in respect to the impact of the South 
African politics on Gandhi's thought process. In the first place, 
it was his stay in South Africa that made Gandhi develop a 
concept of an inclusive, civic nationalism. It is there that he 
came into live contact with every section of the Indian people 
free from the vagaries of caste, creed, religion and region. 
Secondly, South Africa provided him with a congenial 
environment to conceive and develop several of his ideas, viz., 
satyagraha, inclusive nationalism, swaraj, non-violence, 
simplicity, chastity and voluntary poverty. Both Phoenix 
settlement and Tolstoy Farm became his prayogbhumi (the 
places of experiments). It was also in South Africa that he was 
confronted with the ugly face of modern civilisation. In the 
process, he came to the conclusion that the real roots of 
colonialism/imperialism lay in the womb of modern civilisation. 
However, it is there that he derived his inspiration partly from 
the ‘Other West’. Hence, he did not fail to make a distinction 
between western civilisation and modern civilisation. He was 
opposed to the latter and not to the former per se. Fourthly, it 
was the South Africa situation which provided him with an 
opportunity to hone his lobbying and negotiating and drafting 
skills. He paid several visits to London to plead and lobby the 
cause of the Indian immigrants. In the process, he developed 
his leadership quality and other related skills. Besides, it was 
during his several visits to London that he came.-into close 
contact with the expatriate Indian revolutionaries and held 
prolonged dialogues with them. And it was their insistence that 
violence was the only appropriate and effective means to free 
India from the British clutches, which inspired him to underline 
the centrality of ‘passive resistance’ as the major instrument of 
national struggle. In fact, dialogues with them turned out to be 
the primary inspiration behind Hind Swaraj. 


The State of the Indian National Movement 
Though living in South Africa, Gandhi was fully aware of the 
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state of the Indian National 
Movement. His occasional 
visits to India and London 
had greatly enriched his 
knowledge of the Indian 
situation. He was fully 
aware of the momentous 
events of our national life, — 
viz., the partition of Bengal, 
the Surat Split between the 
Moderates and the Extre- 
mists, etc. He was aware of 
the limitations and weak- 
nesses of our leadership and 
their intellectual and ideo- 
logical moorings. Hence, in 
Hind Swarayj, he tried to 
transcend them by charting 
out a new path for the 
Indian national movement 
in particular and India in Zz 
general. Some of his ideas Gandhi z as Satynorahll in South Africa 
like satyagraha, swarayj, 

inclusive nationalism could be fully understood only in the 
context of the state of our national movement during the first 
decade of the twentieth century. 


Intellectual Context of Hind Swaraj 


Parel divides the intellectual background of Hind Swaraj into 
two sections: (a) Western sources, and (b) the Indian sources. 


Western Sources 


Parel begins his discussion by pointing out an obvious fact that 
Gandhi's stay in London and his subsequent visits and live 
contact with a number of intellectuals from the West played a 
crucial role in the making of Hind Swaraj. His legal training in 
London always stood him in good stead as it greatly helped him 
in understanding the nuances of British legal system as well as 
the centrality of the rights and liberties of the citizens. His 
interest in Holy Bible, the life of Christ and his “Sermon on the 
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Mount’ provided a sound base for his spiritual awakening. 
Besides, his contact with intellectuals of the ‘Other West’ like 
Anna Kingford, Howard Williams and others went a long way 
in his intellectual make-up. His interest in naturopathy, 
vegetarianism, true civilisation, critique of modern civilisation 
including that of medical and legal profession was greatly 
influenced by their views and writings. These interests further 
deepened during his sojourn at South Africa. His close 
interactions with Christian missionaries and with some of the 
Jewish friends helped him in imbibing the spirit of service and 
nursing to the disadvantaged groups. In this regard, his close 
interactions with the nuns and monks of the Catholic monastery 
at Mariannhill also turned out to be of crucial importance. It 
was from them that he learned many practical crafts like 
bookbinding, shoemaking, baking, printing, etc. We have at the 
authority of Pyarelal, Gandhi’s private secretary, who always 
held the opinion that all Gandhian ashrams were patterned on. 
the monastery at Mariannhill. It was also in South Africa that 
he read Plato’s ‘Apology’ based on the life of Socrates which 
greatly impressed him. It was not for nothing that he always 
held Socrates as the ideal satyagrahi. It goes without saying 
that Tolstoy remained a constant reference point in his 
intellectual evolution. Tolstoy’s Kindgom of God is Within You 
and his ‘Letter to a Hindoo’ greatly influenced Gandhi's thought 
and action. Tolstoy’s thoughts played a significant role in 
Gandhi's formulation of some of his ideas on ‘passive resistance’, 
freedom of conscience, ethical religion and the critique of modern 
civilisation. 

Ruskin was another western thinker who greatly influenced 
Gandhi. His work, Unto This Last, had underscored the 
centrality of ‘social affection’ as against the principle of ‘self- 
interest’ promoted by the liberal democratic theory. Ruskin also 
stood for the primacy of basic needs of the people over the 
luxuries of the elite. Gandhi adapted it in underscoring the 
centrality of appropriate technology so that the basic needs get 
precedence over the production of luxuries. It was the 
paraphrased version of Unto This Last which led to Gandhi's 
enunciation of Sarvodaya philosophy. On a more concrete level, 
Ruskin’s influence prompted Gandhi to set up Phoenix 
Settlement in 1904. 
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Among the other Western thinkers who impacted Gandhi's 
thought were: Henry Sumner Maine, Edward Carpenter, Max 
Nordau, Godfrey Bount, Thomas Taylor and others. Main’s book 
Village Communities in the West and the East and Carpenter’s 
Civilisation: its cause and cure impacted Gandhi's thinking on 
rural life and modern civilisation respectively. Similarly, 
Bounti's pamphlet ‘A New Crusade’, Taylor’s ‘Fallacy of Speed’, 
Max Nordau’s ‘Paradox of Civilisation’ and Harborough Shrad’s 
‘Slaves of England’, all these works have their own impact on 
Gandhi's thinking on modern civilisation and its weaknesses 
and infirmities. 

Henry David Thoreau, was another thinker whose work, 
‘Principles of Civil Disobedience’, though he read it only after 
he had already conceived and implemented his idea on 
saiyagraha, revalidated some of his ideas. Unlike some of the 
Indian revolutionaries who had received Mazzini and his work 
in militaristic terms, Gandhi interpreted him primarily in ethical 
and non-violent terms. 

On the basis of the survey of the western sources, Parel 
draws three main conclusions: 


(i) Gandhi was only opposed to the modern civilisation as 
it had emerged in the wake of the Enlightenment and 
Industrialism. He was never opposed to the Western 
Civilisation per se. 

(ii) His critique of modernity was not born out of narrow 
parochialism or cultural chauvinism. It has a universal 
dimension. : 

(iii) His idea of true civilisation was for universal 
application. He was hopeful that in some distant future 
even the British would be able to weave modernity in 
their traditional culture. 


Intellectual Context: Indian Sources 


Parel is aware that one should not conclude from the above 
discussion that Gandhi did not drink deep from the Indian 
sources. He had natural proclivities for liberal and ethical 
religiosity, which he had imbibed from his family and 
surrounding environments. His stay in London had brought him 
in live contact with the leading lights of Theosophy including 
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Annie Besant and Madam Blavatsky. He was greatly impressed 
by their religious catholicity and deep interests in Indian culture 
and comparative religion. He also read Bhagavad Gita and the 
Light of Asia which contained the life of Buddha. But the greatest 
impact on his religious and spiritual thinking came from 
Rajchand Bhai — a Jain monk and jeweller. He corresponded 
with him from South Africa raising some of the most 
fundamental questions of life and the worlds, viz., the nature of 
soul, road to human redemption, transmigration of soul, free 
will vs. destiny, etc. In his response to Gandhi's questions 
Rajchand Bhai made three seminal points: 


(i) All scriptures are man-made. Hence, they lack 
perfection and infallibility. 

(ii) Man’s salvation is in his own hand provided he is 
willing to go through a process of penance and self- 
purification. 

(ii) Non-violence is the only royal road. One has to walk: 
towards it without any deviation. 


Besides, through his contact with Rajchand Bhai, Gandhi 
imbibed the principle of Anekantvuad — many-sidedness of the 
realities. Perhaps, it also prompted him to formulate his views 
on relative and absolute truth and their relationship. His 
principle of non violence was derived from his concept of relative 
truth. Since man could not realise absolute truth, hence he has 
to act on the basis of his relative truth. But relative truth held 
by two people might come to clash, hence no one has a right to 
impose his views on the other in a violent way. Hence, non- 
violence is the only right way. 

Subsequently, Gandhi’s intellectual horizon widened with 
his deep study of Bhagavad Gita and Tulasidas’s Ramcharit 
Manas. Soon these texts were to work as his spiritual and moral 
guides. For instance, swaraj as self-rule is derived from the 
teachings of the Bhagavad Gita. It is nothing but another version 
of sthith prajnata (Steadfast wisdom) discussed in the second 
chapter of the Bhagavad Gita. Besides, as Parel rightly observes 
his conception of ‘self is also derived from the same. Parel 
elaborates on the Gita’s concept of ‘self. It has two dimensions 
— self as atman (imperishable, eternal) and self as dehin 
(embodied, spatial-temporal self). Self as atman is the spiritual 
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substratum of the being of every individual. It is eternal and 
imperishable. But it is the dehin — the embodied self that is 
composed of body, senses and mind. It is also the embodied self 
that is involved in the process of politics. Its ultimate destination 
might be ‘self-realisation’ but its immediate ends are worldly 
pursuits in the form of Artha and Kama. But man could stray 
unless his worldly pursuits are informed by dharma. But that 
could be achieved only if man is in control of his mind and senses. 
One has to have control over his search for power and pleasure 
and enjoyment of his passions. This would be possible only if 
one has control over his mind. This requires both faith in God 
and the pursuit of sadhana. For instance, a true satyagrahi 
would have to attain such mental equanimity. This is swaraj as 
‘self-rule’. But swaraj as ‘self-government/home-rule’ could be 
achieved only by a united people. Hence, there would be need 
for an inclusive nationalism and popular participation in a non- 
violent—non-cooperation struggle. It is obvious from the above 
survey that by 1909 when Gandhi wrote Hind Swaraj, he had 
gathered and integrated all the intellectual ingredients derived 
both from the West and the East and was in a position to put 
them in the form of a coherent philosophy. He had developed 
his own perspective on some of the major problems of his time, 
viz., modern civilisation, swaraj, passive resistance, civic 
nationalism, etc., etc. Ina word, he had acquired a holistic vision 
of his political, social and moral philosophy which he boldly 
enunciated in Hind Swaraj. 


Present Relevance of Hind Swaraj 


Towards the end of his longish introduction, Parel underlines 
its contemporary relevance both on intellectual and action levels. 
In the post-independent India, Vinoba, Jayaprakash Narayan 
and Rammanohar Lohia emerged as its major interpreters in 
terms of ideas as well as action. Vinoba, through his Bhoodan 
Movement, J.P. through Bihar movement and Lohia through 
his Saptakranti (Seven folded revolution) tried to put some of 
the Gandhian ideas in practice. Besides, a large number of 
‘constructive workers are engaged in implementing some of his 
ideas enunciated first time in Hind Swaraqj. It is entirely a 
different thing that all these efforts have not yielded much 
concrete and dramatic result. Outside India, Martin Luther King 
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used some of the Gandhian ideas for his civil rights movement 
for the American Blacks. Besides, a number of intellectuals both 
within India and outside are taking academic interests in some 
of the Gandhian ideas enunciated in Hind Swarqj like his 
critique of modernity, swaraj, satyagraha and his conception of 
an inclusive nationalism. Besides, it has also become a major 
source of inspiration for the environmentalist and the people 
for alternative development. 

Parel makes a concrete suggestion by saying that Hind 
Swaraj could be studied as an integral part of comparative 
political thought, as a serious attempt has been made to 
integrate modernity in the basic framework of Hindu thought. 
Besides, it could be studied within the broad framework of liberal 
political theory; for, it has a distinct approach to some of the 
key concepts of political theory like freedom, equality, justice, 
theory of rights and duties, etc. He concludes his introduction 
by making another suggestion that it could be studied as a text 
of Gandhian liberalism comparing and contrasting it to J.S. 
Mill’s work ‘On Liberty’. 


Concluding Remarks 


In the view of the above discussion, it could be safely concluded 
that Parel’s introduction to Hind Swaraj is most comprehensive, 
in fact, most commendable effort to put the text in its historical 
and contemporary context. His detailed introduction not only 
traces its historical and intellectual background but it also 
succeeds in locating it in the broad framework of political 
philosophy and contemporary political theory. Besides, the 
introduction skillfully integrates various theories of 
interpretation of the classical text enunciated by scholars like 
Quentin Skinner, Terence Ball, Sabine and others. In the 
process, he successfully underlines its continued relevance. 

In fact, Parel could be easily credited with several ‘firsts’ in 
this regard. One, he has brought out the original edition of 1910 
(translated by Gandhi himself) retaining Gandhi's foreword of 
1909, and his ‘Preface’ to the English edition of 1910. 
Resurrection of the original 1910 edition is itself a commendable 
job. Two, his introduction is the longest one (almost running 
into seventy-five pages) ever attached to the text of Hind Swaraj. 
Three, his judicious selection from other writings of Gandhi and 
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inclusion of other relevant details like note on the history of the 
text and principle events of Gandhi's life, biographical notes on 
other relevant personalities, and a glossary and a guide to 
further reading greatly enhances the utility of the new edition 
of Hind Swaraj. Four, Parel’s frequent reference to the Gujarati 
text and his explanatory footnotes are of great help in 
understanding some of the most intricate points of the Text. In 
a word, it is a major contribution towards putting Hind Swaraj 
as one of the classics of political philosophy. 

However, while going through the book, one misses a few 
things which, if included could have further enriched this new 
edition. To mention a few: inclusion of Mahadev Desai’s Preface 
to 1938 edition as well as of 1939 which also contained a message 
from Gandhi and also his ‘A word of Explanation’ of 1921 could 
have further enhanced the value of the present edition. Secondly, 
while reading Parel’s introduction, one gathers the impression 
that as compared to the Western sources, in delineating the 
intellectual context of Hind Swaraj, he has paid much less space 
and thought to the Indian sources. 


Passive resistance ts a method of securing rights by 
personal suffering; it is the reverse of resistance by arms. 
When I refuse to do a thing that is repugnant to my 
conscience, I use soul-force. ... It involves sacrifice of self. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
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PART — Ill 


Some Key IDEAS oF GANDHI 


The word swaraj is a sacred word, a Vedic word, 

meaning self-rule and self-restraint, and not freedom 

from all restraint which independence’ often means. 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


I refuse to be dazzled by the seeming triumph of 
machinery. lam uncompromisingly against all destruc- 
tive machinery. But simple tools and instruments and 
such machinery as saves individual labour and lightens 
the burden of the millions of cottages, I should welcome. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 


Since satyagraha is one of the most powerful methods of 
direct action, a satyagrahi exhausts all other means 
before he resorts to Satyagraha. He will, therefore, 
constantly and continually approach the constituted 
authority, he will appeal to public opinion, educate public 
opinion, state his case calmly and coolly before everybody 
who wants to listen to him, and only after he has 
exhausted all these avenues will he resort to satyagraha. 
But when he has found the impelling call of inner voice 
within him and launches out upon satyagraha he has 
burnt his boats and there is no receding. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 
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Gandhi: A Proponent 
of Pre-Modernity, 
Modernity or Post- 
Modernity? 


I do not believe that industrialisation ts necessary in 
any case for any country. It is much less so for India. 
Indeed, I believe that independent India can only 
discharge her duty towards a groaning world by 
adopting a simple but ennobled life by developing her 
thousands of cottages and living at peace with the 
world. High thinking ts inconsistent with complicated 
material life based on high speed imposed on us by 
Mammon worship. All the graces of life are possible 
only when we learn the art of living nobly. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


In the previous part of our study relating to Hind Swaraj, we 
have already seen Gandhi's critiques of modern civilisation. In 
this chapter, we seek to view Gandhi's critiques of modernity 
on a wider and controversial canvass, viz., where to locate him 
on the scale ranging from pre-modernity to post-modernity. In 
the process, we would be examining the entire range of issues 
involved in the debate. 

As a starting point, we have to explain three basic terms 
which would occur frequently in this chapter. They are pre- 
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modernity (tradition), modernity and post-modernity/post- 
modernism. In plain language, the term ‘tradition/pre- 
modernity’ is used to indicate the way of life (and the world- 
view underpinning it) of any people/group, institution/ 
association which goes on from generation to generation without 
being marked by any radical change. Hence, the emphasis is 
more on continuity rather than on any radical change, though 
natural and gradual change is taken to be subsumed in the 
process. However, as a more spatial-temporal specific term, it 
is used to underline the state of social order/system/customs/ 
beliefs which prevailed in pre-modern European society before 
it was overtaken by three major intellectual revolutions of the 
renaissance, the reformation and the enlightenment. In 
historical terms, it refers to the European society as it existed 
prior to 16th/17th century. | 

Similarly, the simple meaning of modernity is taken to be 
the recent developments as against those of the past. Herein — 
the emphasis is on the radical change rather than on continuity 
in terms of values, world view, customs and technology, etc. To 
put it more succinctly, it symbolises the changed and new way 
people think, live and act. Once again, in historical terms, it 
refers to the transition of the European society from medieval 
times to the modern times that occurred from the seventeenth 
century onwards. Essentially, modernity came to be associated 
with the rise of concepts like secularism (this worldliness as 
against the other worldliness), instrumental rationality and its 
concomitants, scientific and technological revolutions, 
democracy with its emphasis on life, liberty and fraternity of 
the people, the institution of the state as the final arbiter of 
human affairs, and the egocentric concept of man with primary 
emphasis on his self-interest. The entire process started in the 
wake of the renaissance around 14th/16th century. Some of the 
important figures were Petrarch, Dante, Raphael, Leonardo 
daVinci, Michelangelo and others. Renaissance was marked by 
a process of revival of art, music and literature based on the 
classical pattern of Roman and Greek tradition. The process 
was refined and strengthened by the other two revolutions of 
Reformation and Enlightenment. Reformation related to a 
movement led by Martin Luther for radical reform in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It led to the emergence of the Protestant sect 
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within Christianity. Enlightenment refers to a new intellectual 
movement in 17th/18th century Europe, which underlined the 
centrality of human reason, scientific knowledge, individualism 
and firm faith in the concept of continuous progress and rejection 
of traditional belief-system. It had its intellectual roots in the 
writings of Descartes, Locke and Newton and its prominent 
exponents included Kant, Goethe, Voltaire, Rousseau and Adam 
Smith. 

Post-modernity/post-modernism refers to another 
intellectual movement, which has come up in the later part of 
the 20th century. Basically, it marks a point of distinct departure 
from the modernist project both in terms of their intellectual 
foundation and institutional set-up. Post modernist thinkers 
have their own views on art, literature, architecture and 
criticism including literary criticism; its prominent proponents 
are Robert Venturi, Jean Baudrillard, Jean-Francois Lyotard, 
Jacques Derrida, Jean Bernard Leon Foucault, J. Habermas 
and others. They are greatly distrustful of the grand narratives/ 
grand theories/ideologies. Besides, these thinkers assert that 
the modernist’s project of raising intellectual and institutional 
set-up have, despite their contrary claims, only resulted in 
reinforcing inequality, inequity, exploitation and domination of 
the common people. They also view the power of human 
rationality and its concomitant scientific and technological 
revolution with a lot of suspicion. They equally question the 
epistemological tool of the proponents of modernity. 
Consequently, they challenge the modernist assertion that only 
scientific thinking could yield objective knowledge and universal 
truth. Instead, they repose their faith in the contingental, 
contextual and situational nature of truth. They also challenge 
the modernist’s claim of ‘the continuous progress’ through 
scientific and technological revolution. On a still deeper 
philosophical level they are wary of continuous improvement in 
the material condition as a desirable goal. They also challenge 
the pivotal role being assigned to the institution of the State 
and its being treated as the final arbiter of human affairs. In 
contrast to such a perspective, they stand for a more pluralistic 
vision of human society in which local communities would play 
a major role. The post-modernist thinkers have their own views 
on hermeneutics and they believe that there is no fixed meaning 
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in a text. Hence, reading a text is more like tracing the ‘process 
of constant flickering rather than counting the beads in a 
necklace’. This is so because meaning in any text in not fixed 
and as such it could not be nailed down. 

For a detailed interpretation of Gandhi's critique of 
modernity, we present below its summarised version. They are: 


(1) 


(il) 


(iii) 


Modern civilisation is basically materialistic. Hence, 
it is ever engaged in investigating the resources and 
laws of the material world with a view to meet its ever 
spiralling ‘hunger for wealth’ and worldly pleasures. 
Such a relentless pursuit of material progress results 
in cut-throat competition from an individual to an 
international level. In the process, it breeds only 
violence and a culture of oppression, exploitation and 
domination. As a result, it leads to colonialism and 
imperialism in the attempt to find markets for finished 
goods and cheap raw materials for its factories. 

At the individual level, it promotes a concept of the 
egocentric man, ever engaged in the task of finding 
new avenues for enhancing his possessions and 
pleasures. Such a naked pursuit of self-interest makes 
all talks of religion and morality irrelevant, which is 
why modern civilisation becomes devoid of religion, 
morality and spirituality. Besides, it also promotes 
extreme individualism leading to the emergence of 
atomised individuals deprived of the warmth of his 
community life. 

That the much celebrated scientific and technological 
revolution has resulted in the rape of nature posing a 
serious threat to the very existence of humankind. Only 
a handful of the rich and the powerful have mostly 
benefited and millions have been marginalised in the 
process. The means of rapid transportation and 
communications have uprooted a large number of 
people from their original habitats depriving them of 
the warmth and safety from their own community. Man 
is ever willing to go to the end of the earth to seek new 
aveneus for the satisfaction of his animal appetites and 
passions which has hardly left him with any chance 
for higher aspirations. 
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(iv) Modern civilisation has resulted in the emergence of 
an elite group which is only interested in self-promo- 
tion. Medicine, law, politics, commerce and in fact, all 
walks of human activities have degenerated and the 
elite from all these groups are only interested in enslav- 
ing the common people to serve their own interests. 

(v) That the institution of political representation has been 
turned into instruments for the self-promotion of their 
members. It is for this reason that in Hind Swaraj, 
Gandhi described the British Parliament as a ‘sterile 
woman and a ‘prostitute’. Like a sterile woman, the 
British parliament could hardly produce anything on 
its own. What is worse, like a prostitute it goes on 
changing its masters frequently. In such a system of 
representation, the Parliament is dominated by the 
political parties and they in turn are controlled by their 
leaders. People have hardly much role to play in the 
entire process except occasionally casting their votes 
at the time of periodic elections. 

(vi) But that is not the end of the story. Even the claim of 
modern civilisation of providing physical comforts to 
the people has turned into nothing but a mirage. 
Millions are marginalised on account of the iniquitious 
nature of the system as they are left with no other 
choice than to work for a pittance. Only a handful of 
the elite groups succeed in grabbing the fruits of 
developments. But millions keep on chasing the ever 
receding hope for the better days: Which is why Gandhi 
compares modern civilisation like a ‘mouse gnawing 
while it keeps on soothing us’. But according to him, it 
is nothing less than a Upas Tree which destroys 
everything around it. This is the broad summary of 
Gandhi’s critiques of modern civilisation. Now let us 
see where Gandhi could be located on the scale ranging 
from pre-modernity to modernity. 


Gandhi: Was he a Pre-Modernist? 


There are many scholars who believe that his critiques of 
modernity and the alternatives he offered were nothing but an 
attempt to take back the human society to medieval times. 
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Hence, he could be taken as a thinker of pre-modernist 
sensibilities. Their arguments run on the following lines: 


(i) 


(il) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Gandhi's critique of modern civilisation is total as he 
hardly finds much positive elements in it. He debunks 
science and technology, casts grave aspersions on 
representative institutions, attacks industrialism and 
undermines the role of instrumental rationality in 
human affairs. Such biased and strong criticisms of 
modern civilisation only prove his determination to 
push the clock of human history backward. 

This becomes all the more obvious if one looks at the 
kind of alternatives he suggests as against modernity. 
His life long obsession with rural life, a life-style based 
on limited needs, his preference of the minimal state 
and trusteeship constitute some of the major 
components of his alternative vision. According to the 
critics of Gandhi, this is nothing but an idealised 
version of an idyllic rural life which hardly existed 
anywhere else apart from Gandhi's own imagination. 
He keeps on talking of Ramarajya as an ideal social 
order and also pinned his unstinted faith in the efficacy 
of Ramanama. This was nothing but bringing religion 
into politics with all its irrationality and blind faith. 
This was also an attempt to push back human society 
to the medieval times when there was free inter- 
mingling of religion and politics. 

His theory of brahmacharya is another proof of his 
unscientific outlook. He not only practiced it himself, 
but even subjected young women like Manu Gandhi 
as a subject of his experiment. Not only that, he even 
recommended it to some of his young married people 
like Prabhavati, wife of Jayaprakash Narayan and 
Sucheta, wife of Acharya Kripalani and to a host of his 
other followers. All this is against the modern, scientific 
theories of human sexuality. This is also a standing 
proof of his being a man of pre-modernist sensibilities. 
He lived in his ashrams based on the old pattern of 
hermitage. His rejection of law courts, modern 
medicine, modern education, his preference for naturo- 
pathy only goes to prove that he was totally in the grip 
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of pre-modernist mentality. It was on all these counts 
that most of his ideas were rejected even by his close 
followers like Nehru and Patel in their schemata for 
the post-independent era. That only goes to prove that 
he was not taken as a proponent of modernity/ 
modernisation even by his close followers, not to talk 
of his critics like M.N. Roy, R.P. Dutt, EMS 
Namboodiripad, who raise some of the critical points 
as mentioned above. 


Let us examine some of these points in the larger perspective of 
Gandhi's life and work. However, one initial point needs to be 
clarified. It needs to be underlined that the relationship between 
tradition and modernity is much more complex than it is usually 
understood. In a particular society, there could be ‘modernity of 
tradition’ or ‘tradition of modernity’ inherent in the very nature 
of tradition. There could be tradition of periodic renewal of the 
traditional pattern of life. There are many scholars like Rudolphs 
who believe that Indian society is counted as being one of them. 
In such a society, age-old cultural symbols, myths and folklores 
get deeply rooted in the racial memories of the people. They 
have all the potentials to work as great emotive symbols. If 
handled with ingenuity and creative application, they could work 
as the powerful instrument of change. 

It is in the above perspective, the question of Gandhi being 
a man of pre-modernist sensibilities could be dealt with. A close 
study of Indian national movement and Gandhi's role in it would 
go a long way to prove that his radical critiques of modern 
civilisation was not a call to push back the clock of human 
history. It was an attempt to anticipate and apprehend the 
disastrous consequences flowing from the modern civilisation not 
only for India but also for the entire humankind. His critique of 
modern civilisation arose in the context of the plea of the Indian 
elite to put the Indian society on the British pattern including the 
use of violence for her freedom. His critique was a part of his 
advocacy for Indians taking to a different path which was nearer 
to the genius and tradition of our people. Besides, he played the 
role of a great moderniser both in political and religious fields. 
As a political leader he played a crucial role in making the 
Congress a modern and vibrant organisation, raised an army of 
freedom-fighters, provided them with a new goal of independence 
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and a new weapon of national struggle, viz., satyagraha. As a 
socio-religious reformer, his contribution to time-management, 
hygiene — both private and public, hard and systematic work 
ethics, punctuality in both private and public life, his attempt to 
raise a number of single aim organisation like Harijan Sevak 
Sangh only go to prove that his was the single most biggest 
attempt to modernise every walk of our national life. In the 
religious field his fight against untouchability and his work for 
communal harmony are too well-known to be discussed here. 
They only underline his role as a moderniser of the Indian 
society. The reasons for his alternative vision of social order being 
rejected is not far to seek. His ‘people oriented modernising 
programmes could have adversely affected the vested interests 
of the Indian elite as they are to be started from below and not 
from the top. Hence, their rejection was inevitable. . 

His brahmacharya was an integral part of faith in his inner 
swaraj or ‘self-rule’. He was firmly of the opinion that a perfect. 
brahmachari could release immense moral force to affect his 
environment. So much so that violence and other human 
weaknesses could not be sustained in his presence. In his case, 
it could not be taken as a fad, in no case as a fraud, as he 
demonstrated its efficacy in Noakhali, Calcutta and Delhi even 
in the worst days of partition riots prompting Lord Mountbatten 
to describe him as a ‘one man boundary force’. The critics, who 
take brahmacharya as being unscientific, forget that even 
Sigmund Freud in his book, Civilisation and Discontent, had 
underlined the fact of sublimation of sexual instincts. If we look 
at the problems of our times, viz., climatic change and other 
ecological imbalances, marginalisation of the millions of people, 
violence overtaking every work of human life, breaking of 
families and communities resulting in the emergence of atomised 
individuals, etc., we could have better appreciation of his critique 
of modernity as well as the modernising nature of his 
alternatives. This is what Hardiman calls Gandhi's ‘alternative 
modernity’. In any case, his was not even the remotest attempt 
at revivalism. 


Parekh’s Views on Gandhi’s Critique of Modernity 


Bhikhu Parekh in his scholarly work, Gandhi’s Political 
Philosophy, devotes a major chapter on an in-depth analysis of 
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Two Facets of Mahatma 


Gandhi in modern dress Gandhi as Mahatma 


Gandhi's critique on modernity. He looks at it in a new 
perspective and makes several novel submissions. In the first 
place, he argues that Gandhi’s critique substantially differs from 
its other European critics like Ruskin, Thoreau, Tolstoy, Karl 
Marx and others. This difference is two bold. One, unlike those 
European critics, Gandhi and the Indian people were the direct 
victims of modern civilisation represented by the British colonial 
rule. Hence, he could see its darker side more closely and clearly 
than they could ever do. Secondly, as an heir to the Indian 
civilisation, a rich and ancient civilisation, he could bring a deep 
and complete intellectual perspective and sensibility which was 
denied to them. Not only that, he stood at a vantage point even 
compared to his preceding compatriots like S.N. Banerjee, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Tilak, Lajpat Rai and others on account of 
being younger to them. On top of it, he had gained direct 
experience from his South African struggle. All this enabled 
him to see the problems of Indian Home-Rule in a better 
perspective. Besides, his prolonged and detailed dialogue with 
Indian revolutionaries living in London convinced him to find 
new ways and means for the Indian Home-Rule. In the process, 
he rejected the political lines and methods advocated by the 
Moderates, the Militants and the Indian armed revolutionaries 
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as he found that all of them were working within the basic 
intellectual framework evolved by the colonial administration. 
It was from such a vantage point that he was able to offer a 
complex, original and nuanced critique of modern civilisation. 
Unlike some of his contemporaries he did not see it as a 
confrontation between the East and the West, rather as a 
struggle between the ancient and the modern civilisation. Such 
a perspective enabled him to join hands with the European critics 
as he could establish a parallel between the ancient European 
civilisation and Indian civilisation. In the process, he presented 
the Indian people as missionaries of a universalistic civilisation 
as against the British’s claim of being the missionaries of modern 
civilisation. That necessarily put India on the high moral ground. 
He tried to put them on the defensive by describing the modern 
civilisation as body-centric and violence-breeding with its 
excessive and irrational faith in instrumental rationality. 
Besides, human greed has become its driving force and 
industrialism its gospel’s truth. Modern man has become 
excessively aggressive, ambitious and also suffers from other 
human frailities. Even the profession of law and medicine are 
being abused for the promotion of the selfish ends of the elite. 
And the institution of the State has been turned into an 
instrument of violence and oppression. Broadly speaking, this 
is how Parekh sums up Gandhi’s critiques of modern civilisation. 

The distinctiveness of Parekh’s views on Gandhi's critiques 
lies in the fact that he succeeds in making a very nuanced and 
balanced appreciation of it. According to Parekh, Gandhi does 
not hesitate to underline three major positive sides of modern 
civilisation: (a) its spirit. of inquiry and its restless search for 
truth, (b) its attempt to bring the natural order within human 
control, and (c) a more organised social life. But while accepting 
these positive contributions, Gandhi does not forget to underline 
the fact that on all these counts it has failed to maintain a sense 
of proportion. In fact, it has gone to the extreme in all these 
counts. For instance, in the process of emphasising the utility 
of human rationality, it has made a ‘fetish’ of it. Similarly, 
scientific technological revolution which had given man better 
control over natural environment have ultimately come to 
dominate human life. Consequently, they have been turned into 
being evil, doing more harm than good to human life. The same 
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is the case of the organisational side of modern civilisation. Its 
excesses have only succeeded in robbing man of his finer aspect 
including his moral, ethical and spiritual sides. In a word, 
according to Parekh, Gandhi was willing to accept some of the 
major positive contributions of modern civilisation. But he was 
equally keen to point out their limitations and excesses. In the 
process, Gandhi's observation on modern civilisation was far 
more perceptive than its European critics like Ruskin, Tolstoy, 
Thoreau and even Kar] Marx. 

However, Parekh hastens to point out three major 
limitations of Gandhi's critique of modern civilisation. One, he 
concentrated more on its darker side than on its positive 
contributions like non-hierarchical social order, its stress on the 
autonomy and liberty of individuals and its basic faith in human 
rationality. He also fails to see that despite its rationalistic 
nature, modern civilisation does have its own spiritual depth 
and dimensions. Secondly, Gandhi, so Parekh observes, failed 
to see that industrialism need not be necessarily accompanied 
by colonialism and imperialism. Therefore, he could not provide 
any intellectually viable theory of imperialism. Nor did he 
succeed in offering any viable alternative for meeting the 
material aspirations of the Indian people. Thirdly, Gandhi looked 
at the positive side of the modern civilisation as being accidental 
rather than being its integral and inalienable part. And his 
attempt to appropriate some of its positive side, while rejecting 
its intellectual foundation and institutional set-up, put him in 
the pitfalls of contradiction. 

In our view, Parekh’s critique of Gandhi's perception of 
modern civilisation could be faulted on a number of counts. In 
the first place, while underlining complex and intricate character 
of modern civilisation, Parekh ignores its fundamental and 
essential character (as perceived by Gandhi), which it has not 
succeeded in shedding out despite the best efforts of its 
proponents. Secondly, Parekh also fails to see that Gandhi was 
looking at the whole problem from the vantage point of 
daridranarayan, who tiil today remains at the margin of the 
modern civilisation. Thirdly, viewed from the perspective of the 
‘wretched of the earth’, Gandhian alternative does not appear 
as non-viable as Parekh thinks. Today, Gandhian alternative is 
being appreciated more than Parekh is willing to accept. 
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Hardiman on Gandhi’s Critique of Modernity 


Hardiman is another scholar who has gone into a detailed 
investigation of Gandhi's critique of modernity. In his book, 
Gandhi: in his time and ours, he has proposed a thesis that 
Gandhi through his critique has offered a vision of an alternative 
modernity. His basic argument is that there is no fundamental 
dichotomy between the value-system of modern civilisation and 
that of Gandhi. For Gandhi was in tune with many aspects of 
modernist’s vision — namely, human right, fundamental equality 
between man and man, the basic principle of representation 
and universal franchise, democratic dialogue and persuasion, 
rather than command and coercion. In fact, his basic grievance 
was that the metropolitan powers have failed to live up to some 
of these principles, particularly in respect to their colonies. 
Hence, his relationship with modernity was dialogic rather than 
antagonistic. Hardiman is critical of Parekh’s evaluation of 

Gandhi's critique of modernity as he (Parekh) fails to see that — 
while critiquing modern civilisation, Gandhi was actually 
offering a model of ‘alternative modernity. He advances a 
number of arguments in support of his contention. One, that 
Gandhi was only against the ‘evils’ of modern civilisation and 
was not totally against it per se. Hardiman quotes the statement 
of Gandhi made in 1926 that Indians could assimilate many 
ideas from the West and his opposition was only to its 
‘indiscriminate thought’ imitation. Two, Hardiman advises the 
modernist critics of Hind Swaraj not to take some of its 
formulations in the literal sense. According to Hardiman, 
through Hind Swaraj, Gandhi was primarily arguing with the 
Indian political elite, who, irrespective of their ideological 
positions, appeared to be too enamoured of the Western ways 
including its fascination for the use of violent means. Hence, 
his ‘excess statements’ were made to dissuade the Indian elite 
from falling into the pitfalls of the modern civilisation. And it is 
not for nothing that it opened a new path for India in the 
subsequent years. Thirdly, this could be also supported by the 
fact that in subsequent years, Gandhi moderated his views first 
ventilated in Hind Swaraj on many issues including machinery 
and swaraj. Towards the end of his life (1945), he made it clear 
that the use of railways, hospitals and law courts could not be 
avoided and all that one could do was to make their use minimal. 
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It is clear from the above that he was not making a ‘fetish’ of his 
own critique of modern civilisation. Thus, Gandhi has a ‘selective’ 
rather than ‘totalistic’ approach to modern civilisation. Fourthly, 
Hardiman argues that Gandhi was not against scientific and 
technological innovations. He was willing to support them under 
two conditions. One, that they should be engaged for the 
promotion of scientific knowledge and were not to be used for 
material gains. His support to Gora, one of his atheist followers, 
for the dissection of frogs in the ashram premises as a part of 
his scientific experiments speaks volumes for it. Two, he wanted 
all these innovations to be used in the interests of the poor and 
the dispossessed and not for those of the rich and the powerful. 

In fact, Hardiman makes a very novel argument when he 
says that Gandhi's critiques of materialistic and imperialistic 
use of science and technology very well fits into the great debate 
between the proponents of imperialistic science and the Arcadian 
sensibility. While the former group was not willing to look at 
science as more than a mere ‘quantitative and mechanistic ploy’ 
to be used for meeting the physical needs and pleasures, the 
latter group's emphasis was on man’s need for harmonious co- 
existence with nature and his search for the ultimate purpose 
of life. 

But Hardiman rightly observes that Gandhi went beyond 
Arcadian sensibility. In support, he refers to Gandhi's use of 
Gujarati/Sankrit term prakriti as against the English term 
‘Nature’. In Gujarati/Sankrit lexicon, prakriti stands for 
‘personified will of the Supreme’ in the creation, which is 
considered as being identical with the Supreme Being. In such 
a pantheistic view, the world is taken as the manifestation of 
the Divine/God. It was this spiritual perspective which prompted 
Gandhi to approach Nature with humility. It also inspired him 
to underline the fact that one should not partake from Nature 
more than what was essential to his needs. And that was the 
true meaning when he said that ‘earth provides for everyone’s 
need but not for every one’s greed’. It was such a world view 
which inspired him to lead the life of a secular sanyasi instead 
of a world renouncing traditional recluse with full commitment 
to love and serve even the meanest creature of the world. Such 
service, time and again he asserted, was nothing short of loving 
and serving God. He set up a number of organisations covering 
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various aspects of our national life and prompted them to work 
out appropriate scientific and technological innovations to 
improve the life condition of the poor and the dispossessed. It is 
on the basis of all these facts and arguments that Hardiman 
comes to the conclusion that Gandhi should be taken as a 
proponent of ‘alternative modernity’. 

In our view, a close perusal of Hardiman’s line of arguments 
reveals that he is still arguing within the broad framework of 
modernity. He is not totally disillusioned with the modernist 
projects. He fails to realise that if Gandhi’s arguments and vision 
are taken to their logical conclusions, they would yield nothing 
but a broad outline of a new civilisation based on counter-cultural 
values. 


Roy’s Interpretation of Gandhi’s Critique of Modernity 


It is in the above perspective that Ramashray Roy’s views on 
Gandhi's perception of modernity become relevant. Roy in his 
two books on Gandhi (Self and Society and Gandhi: Sounding 
in Political Philosophy) makes very perceptive observations on 
the issues involved. He is one of the most trenchant Indian critics 
of modernity and dives deep into modern European tradition to 
prove his basic formulations. He makes a basic point that 
Gandhi's critique of modernity is entirely different in tone and 
tenor from the other critique presented in this regard. For him 
the real distinctiveness of Gandhi's critique lies in the fact that 
it is based on.a world view in which self knowledge is the ultimate 
purpose. Besides, unlike many other critics, Gandhi rejects the 
very idea of ‘progress’ which has been the motivating force of 
modern civilisation. Hence, his critique is both radical and total. 
For him real progress lies in self-discovery. Roy asserts that 
the villain of the piece is a new philosophical shift that took 
place during the seventeenth century in Europe. The real 
significance of such paradigmatic shift lies in the fact that it 
started treating man as autonomous, self-defining subject 
instead of taking him as a part of the larger order. Consequently, 
man was left with his own devices to apprehend truth and also 
his own grounds for action. In the process, man emerged as a 
‘self-defining’ and ‘self-sufficient subject’ taking society as one 
of the means for realising his own purposes. Thus, social order, 
man-made institutions as well as natural order was to be 
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subdued and made to serve his purpose. In the process, social 
engineering became the most prominent human endeavour and 
rationality was assigned an instrumental role as an aid to human 
purpose. But reason could not control myriad forms of human 
passions. State could not perform this role either. In the process, 
religion and morality were pushed to the background. As a result 
of all this, the outer world was left only with instrumental values 

for the fulfilment of purposes which man sought to pursue. | 

For a fuller understanding of Gandhi's rejection of modern 
civilisation, Roy makes a critical survey of the philosophical 
foundation of modern civilisation. The new world view which 
emerged in seventeenth century Europe was rooted in the 
rejection of the transcendental origins of norms and values to 
which man was supposed to conform. Consequently, the new 
man came to be regarded as, what Roy calls, ‘self-defining and 
self-sufficient subject and the material world came to be viewed 
as devoid of any spiritual significance/value/meaning. In the 
process, man had the freedom to manage and manipulate the 
material world entirely to his advantage. Thus, the promotion 
of ‘self-interest became the guiding norm from individual to 
national level. It was such a world view which provided 
foundation for modern civilisation and it was its rejection which 
lies behind Gandhi's critique of modern civilisation. 

Roy lists three main characteristics of Gandhi's critique of 
modernity. One, he has the foresight to locate violence in the 
very womb of modern civilisation. Two, his critique should be 
taken more as his moral response to the evils of modern 
civilisation and not so much as scholarly examination of the 
entire spectrum of the issues involved. Three, his critique was 
total and penetrating rather than being moderate. In fact, unlike 
many of its critics, he chose to challenge the very central 
organizing principle of modern civilisation. What was more, he 
even presented an alternative vision of a true civilisation; which 
is why his rejection sounds total and final. 

According to Roy, Gandhi locates the basic malaise of modern 
civilisation in its insatiable hunger for wealth and worldly 
pleasures. And that leads to a situation of deprivation and 
domination from individuals to the cosmic level. He 
characterised it as ‘satanic civilisation’. Unlike Parekh and 
Hardiman, Roy finds Gandhi's rejection of modern civilisation 
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total as he rejects both its tenets as well as its institutional set- 
up and other manifestations. Hence, it must go lock, stock and 
barrel. 

According to Roy, Gandhi’s critique could be taken as a 
prelude to his presentation of the contours of an alternative 
and desirable society. And his vision was rooted in his own world 
view. The essence of that world view was his assertion that man, 
despite being rooted in the animal world, was capable of rising 
over it and being engaged in ethico-religious pursuits. In the 
process, Gandhi pins his hope in human endeavour towards 
perfectibility. However, in Gandhi's world view, the phenomenal 
world is not to be rejected in the name of finding transcendental 
centre for man. In fact, one has to engage in the challenging 
task of transforming it in accord with the transcendental centre. 
Another dimension of Gandhi's world view was that man could 
only apprehend relative truth and not the absolute truth. Such 
a position could lead one to the sensible path of non violence. A. 
fourth dimension of Gandhi's world is that human society is 
essentially ‘organic’ in its nature and structure and as such it 
could be based on mutual cooperation and respect, free from 
domination and exploitation. This would be possible as man in 
Gandhi's world view is not egocentric but is rather endowed 
with an ‘extended self. Hence the interests and aspirations of 
man and the society are not mutually exclusive. Man, by his 
very nature and locale could always reach out to the ‘other’. 
Such a perspective of ‘self and ‘society’ hardly leaves any scope 
for separating morality from religion. According to Roy, Gandhi's 
critique of modern civilisation could be fully understood only in 
such a perspective. 

The real strength of Roy’s interpretation of Gandhi’s critique 
of modernity lies in the fact that he provides a sound 
philosophical background for its full understanding. His 
conclusions are based on his in-depth study of European 
philosophy which lies at the root of modern civilisation. 
Similarly, he delves deep also into Indian philosophical tradition 
to locate the real roots of Gandhi’s alternative vision. 


Gandhi and Post-modernism: Rudolphs’ Interpretation 


In the beginning of the chapter we have briefly delineated the 
basic contours of post-modernism. Recently, Rudolphs-Lloyd and 
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Susanne have produced a new book, Post-modern Gandhi, which 
also partly includes their earlier work The Modernity of 
Tradition. They pick a number of strands from post-modern 
thought and put forward the main thesis that Gandhi could 
very well fit the bill of being a post-modern thinker both in 
epistemological and historical terms. According to Rudophs, 
Gandhi was one of the earliest thinkers to challenge the 
modernist central tenet of ‘progress’ which has had been rejected 
by the post-modern thinkers. Gandhi's critique of modernity in 
Hind Swaraqj and his subsequent writings could be read as post- 
modernist treatise. Thus, in historical terms he could be taken 
as one of the earliest proponent of post-modernism. Not only 
that, he also challenged modernist thinkers in their claim that 
it is through their epistemological tools that one could arrive at 
universal and objective knowledge and grand, master narratives. 
Rudolphs recall that it was around seventeenth century that 
the proponents of modernity started arguing that their scientific 
thinking alone could yield objective knowledge and universal 
truth. Such a view could be primarily located in Newtonian 
physics, Descartesian philosophy and Hobbesian liberalism. 
Subsequently, they were joined by a number of scientific thinkers 
and writers. Their work and methods claimed to produce 
knowledge which was taken to be exact and positive. They also 
asserted that every phenomenon could be explained on the basis 
of hypothesis, observation and experimentation. Such a view of 
certainty in respect of knowledge has been challenged by a 
number of post modern thinkers who assert that the nature of 
truth is contigental and contextual. Rudolphs recalls that 
Gandhi’s concept of relative truth is of the same genre and fully 
fits in the post-modernist perspective of situational, contigental 
and contextual truth. In this respect he is nearer to post- 
modernist hermeneutics. 

But Gandhi not only rejected the modernist view of objective 
and universal truth, but also the universalism of revealed, sacred 
and scriptural truth as claimed by the religious texts. Rudophs 
refer to Gandhi's deliberate choice of vegetarianism or freedom 
which he displayed in presenting his own interpretation of the 
Bhagavad Gita to support his viewpoint. Gandhi refused to 
accept a literal meaning of the Gita and offered his own 
interpretations. That is very near post-modernist hermeneutics. 
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Gandhi also made religion and morality a major theme of the 
discourse on human affairs. Thus, he not only exploded 
modernist triumphal progressivism but also its erasure of 
religion, morality and myth. 

Rudolphs is not willing to accept Hind Swarqj just as a mere 
nationalist tract which was merely meant to reject the British 
colonial rule. In fact, it rejected the entire spectrum of modernity 
and not just the British Empire. It also offers a vision of 
alternative social order with its emphasis on minimal state, 
strong and vibrant society, minority right, decentralised system 
of production, etc. — all of which is quite close to the post- 
modernist vision. 

Rudolphs make a very novel and bold formulation when 
they argue that if Gandhi’s vision of Dominion Status 
enunciated by him in 1929 (which was replaced by the demand 
for purna swaraj at Lahore Congress) was accepted by the 
Congress, the tragedy of partition could have been averted. This | 
is so because Gandhi's preference for shared sovereignty with 
Muslims could have encouraged Muslims not to insist on a 
separate homeland. But the Indian Congress under Nehru’s 
inspiration backed out from shared sovereignty and opted for 
individual rights and citizenship. In sharp contrast to that, 
Gandhi's concept of inclusive nationalism and pluralist view of 
sovereignty could have saved the day for India. It was also very 
near to the post-modernist thinking on social order. On all these 
counts, Rudolphs argue that Gandhi could be taken as being 
very near to the post-modernist vision of truth, history and 
social thinking. 

One need not necessarily agree with Rudolphs views that 
the roots of partition lay in Nehru’s vision of modernity. Perhaps 
the Muslim leadership was too conscious of their ex-ruler 
complex and too scared of Hindu domination, that their demand 
and insistence on partition was inevitable. Besides, one could 
take cudgels with Rudolph’s attempt to put Gandhi in the post- 
modernist club. The fundamental flaw in Rudolph’s formulation 
lies in his attempt to find a parallel between Gandhi's relative 
truth and post-modernist view of contigental and contextual 
truth. In the process, Rudolphs forget two basic Gandhian 
principles. One, Gandhi, unlike the post-modernist thinkers 
never believed in moral relativism. Gandhi's views on religion 
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and morality could hardly come near to the post-modernist 
malevolent attitude towards religion and morality. Two, he 
always found a close relationship between relative truth and 
absolute truth. He did work out his action on the basis of his 
relative truth, but his life long sadhana was for realizing the 
absolute truth. And that is far away from the post-modernist 
view of contigental! truth. 

To sum up, Gandhi's critique of modernity has been viewed 
differently by different scholars. As we have seen in the 
preceding pages, its interpretation range from pre-modernist 
to the post-modernist perspective. Many scholars might locate 
such varied scholarly interpretations in the contradictory nature 
of Gandhi's thinking. In our view, they only reveal the perennial 
nature of Gandhian ideas; which is why they continue to echo 
and re-echo in different historical contexts as well as in different 
intellectual traditions. That alone could explain their continuing 
persistence and relevance. 


I must confess that I do not draw a sharp line or any 
distinction between economics and ethics: Economics that 
hurt the moral well-being of an individual or a nation 
are immoral and, therefore, sinful. Thus, the economics 
that permit one country to prey upon another are 
immoral. 

MAHATMA GANDHI 


7 


Gandhian Concept of 
Swaraj and Swadeshi 


Poorna Swaraj. ‘Poorna’ complete because it is as 
much for the prince as for the peasant, as much for 
the rich landowner as for the landless tiller of the soil, 
as much for the Hindus as for the Musalmans, as 
much for Parsis and Christians as for the Jains, Jews 
and Sikhs, trrespective of any distinction of caste or 
creed or status tn life. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Swaraj and swadeshi were two major concepts which inspired 
Gandhi's thinking and action. In fact, they played a dual role in 
his entire scheme of things. On one hand, they worked as a 
load-star, a continuous source of inspiration for the Indian 
freedom fighters in their march towards the ultimate goal of 
independence. On the: other hand, they also worked as the 
‘measuring rod’ for the extent of the journey which the Indian 
people had covered towards independence. Moreover, swaraj 
and swadeshi provided a constant reminder to the Indian 
leadership to work out a blueprint for an independent India. In 
other words, these ideals continuously prompted the Indian 
leadership to visualise a picture of Independent India with all 
its components and contours of socio-economical-political 
structure and cultural resurgence. At yet another level, the 
conceptualisation and delineation of contours of swaraj and 
swadeshi transcending the national boundaries, in fact, became 
a search for human freedom at the cosmic level. In one word, 
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swaraj was such an emotive concept that it virtually touched 
the soul of India taking the racial memories of the Indian people 
to the Vedic age. In this part of our study, we seek to find answers 
for the following questions: How did Gandhi’s predecessors 
visualise swaraj? What new contents did Gandhi put in the idea 
of swaraj? How do we assess the twin concepts of swaraj and 
swadeshi in the wider context of Gandhi's philosophy of human 
liberty and liberation? 


The Concept of Swaraj in Pre-Gandhian Era 


The concept of swaraj per se was not a new discovery of Gandhi 
as per his own admission. It was an old Vedic concept. In fact, 
swaraj as a religious-spiritual term was to be found in the Vedic 
and Upanishadic scriptures including Chandogya Upanishad. 
Subsequently, the medieval Bhakta poets frequently used it in 
their lexicon. However, in all these traditional religious 
literature, swaraj was being used in terms of self-rule — swa 
standing for self and raj for rule. Hence, swaraj stood for self- 
rule at the level of an individual. It was symbolic of an individual 
in full control of his baser passions (the tamsik and rajsik 
proclivities) and fully established in its satwitk uritt. In other 
words, swaraj was a synonym of self-realisation which was 
hardly different from God-realisation. For such an individual, 
the control by any external agency including ‘State’ was 
peripherial, if not irrelevant and meaningless. 

However, once India came under the sway of the British 
rule, the term swaraj became a part of our political lexicon. It 
started being used in the limited political sense of ‘self- 
government — swa for one’s own and raj for government. During 
that period, ‘self-rule’ and ‘self-government’ and ‘Home Rule’ 
were being used interchangeably. It was around the first decade 
of the twentieth century that swaraj became a popular political 
term and caught the imaginations of our people. Both wings of 
the Indian National Congress — the Moderates and the 
Extremists, started using it freely. In a way, it became a symbol 
of all that the Indian nation was demanding in the wake of the 
partition of Bengal in 1905. There were many reasons why our 
nationalist leadership preferred swaraj to any other popular 
term in the context of the rising tide of nationalism and 
democratisation in the western firmament. One, our people’s 
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familiarity with the concept of swaraj, on account of its home- 
grown nature, was perhaps the main reason for its being picked 
up in our political discourse. It not only became a synonym for 
‘self-rule’, but an account of its ancient, emotive and wider 
connotation stirred the racial memory of our people to the Vedic 
age. In this way, it provided our nationalist leadership with an 
ideological framework, which even transcended the western 
concepts of nationalism and democracy. Two, it also helped us 
to solve the British challenge that India was never a nation on 
account of its diversity in terms of religion, region, language, 
caste, creed, etc. Hence, India did not deserve a national 
government or ‘self-rule’. Therefore, our leadership tried to 
counter such British assertion by referring the unifying elements 
of Indian cultural heritage, viz., its universalism, tolerance, all 
inclusiveness, many-sidedness or what subsequently came to 
be called ‘unity in diversity’. In the course of our national 
awakening, an attempt was made to find out indigenous terms, 
which while capturing the essence of the political discourse of 
the period would also resonate in the depth of the beings of our 
people. And which is why terms like swaraj and swadeshi came 
to be widely used in our political discourse. 

It is relevant to note that though both the Moderates and 
the Extremists did use the term swaraj, they did not use it in 
the same sense and with similar connotation. The Moderates 
used it in its narrow meaning of limited political freedom within 
the British Empire. They did not attach much significance to 
swaraj in the sense of individual self-rule, as they were engaged 
in a political discourse, totally marked by the British liberal 
tradition. Nor did they seek complete freedom from the British 
rule which, they in any case, considered ‘providential’. For 
instance, when Dadabhai Naoroji talked of swaraj in the 
Calcutta Congress (1906) which was being held in the context 
of the partition of Bengal, all that he demanded was ‘self- 
government on the pattern of the other British colonies. What 
was more, they were only willing to put forward their political 
demands in the form of ‘prayer, petition and propaganda’. Hence, 
they came to be described as ‘political mendicants’. In other 
words, they stood for the use of only constitutional means to 
articulate their socio-politico-economic demands. However, they 
were first to raise the issues of Indianisation of colonial 
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bureaucracy and greater participation of Indians in legislative 
and political processes. Perhaps, their greatest contribution was 
Dadabhai’s propagation of the ‘drain theory’, which underlined 
the fact of the Indian wealth being taken away to England in 
several overt and covert ways. He, through his drain theory, 
held the British squarely responsible for the mass 
impoverishment of the Indian people. Such a limited use of 
swaraj by the Moderates could be explained in terms of the 
historical context with all its constraints that they were working 
in. They could not have been oblivious of the fact that only a 
generation back the British had used worst forms of repression 
in the wake of the 1857 rebellion. Perhaps, the British liberal 
tradition being the main source of their ideological inspiration 
was also partly responsible for it. 

However, the Extremists, the political cousins of the 
Moderates, took a much wider view of swaraj. There were 
divergent voices on swaraj even among the Extermist leadership; 
though broadly speaking, they did conceptualise swaraj not only 
in political and economic terms but also in spiritual terms. For 
instance, Bipin Chandra Pal, one of the leading light of the 
Extremists, described swaraj as ‘democratic and federal set-up 
comprising republican states (British Indian Provinces) and 
constitutional monarchy in the native states’. Pal also underlined 
the economic aspect of swaraj as he looked upon the British 
capital as the ‘greatest hindrance’ to any real improvement in 
the economic condition of the Indian people. Of all the Extremist 
leaders, Aurobindo alone could visualise swaraj in the form of 
absolute political independence. Not only that, he also, 
underlined the ‘spiritual dimension’ of swaraj. Not undermining 
its economic and political dimensions, he hastened to add that 
swaraj was essentially an intensely spiritual movement. For 
its primary aim was the ‘emancipation in every sense of the 
term of Indian nationhood and womanhood’. Tilak further 
elaborated the concept of swaraj. He underlined the spiritual 
aspect of swaraj. For him ‘a life centered in the self and 
dependent upon self was indicative of real swaraj. But he tried 
to build up a strong bridge between the phenomenal world and 
the ‘other world’, when he said: “There is swarqj in this world as 
well as in the world hereinafter’. Perhaps, taking karmayoga 
as the basic message of Gita, he underlined the centrality of the 
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phenomenal world, when he said: ‘It is my conviction, it is my 
thesis that swara) in the life to come cannot be a reward of the 
people who have not enjoyed it in this life’. But more than the 
spiritual aspect, Tilak emphasised the political aspect of swaraj. 
He stood for ‘a government constituted by the Indians’ 
themselves, which would rule ‘according to the wishes of the 
people or their representatives’. Elaborating on his political 
aspect of swaraj, he averred that a government so constituted 
would decide on the policies, ‘impose’ and remove taxes and 
would determine the ‘allocation of public expenditure’. Though 
Tilak did not specifically ask for absolute political independence 
for the country (purna swaraj), he preferred absolute autonomy 
in every walk of Indian life without any semblance of British 
rule. He made a strong plea for democratic government for India 
in every sense of the term. Another significant aspect of swaraj 
which Tilak underlined was his concept of what he called 
prajadroha, (the people’s anger). By prajadroha what Tilak 
meant was that a government loses its legitimacy when it turns 
tyrannical and forgets its obligations to the people. Then it is 
bound to be subjected to people’s anger. This was nothing but a 
plea for democratic rule since in his scheme of things people 
become the ultimate source of power. 

It is evident that Tilak used a new language of swaraj which 
combined the western concept of nationalism and democracy 
with the Vedantic concept of individual spiritual freedom. By 
underlining the karmayoga as the basic message of the 
Bhagavad Gita, he tried to build up a strong bridge between 
the phenomenal world and the other world, between the values 
derived from modern European intellectual tradition and the 
perennial philosophical tradition of India. As such, he worked 
as a precursor to Gandhi, who further refined, fine-tuned and 
contextualised the idea of swaraj in the more emotive language 
of Ramarayjya and the ‘Kingdom of God within the human heart’. 
His enunciation of swaraj covered a much wider ground of 
human liberation, encompassing and transcending human 
liberty. 

The Extremists added two new dimensious to the idea of 
swaraj — boycott and swadeshti. The basic idea behind boycott 
and swadeshi was that the government could not survive in the 
absence of the co-operation of the people both in political and 
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economic field. While boycott was meant to weaken the 
government to the utmost level, swadeshi was supposed to fill 
up the space vacated by the colonial government by the 
indigenous creative effort. Thus, in the course of the anti-Bengal- 
Partition Movement, boycott was effectively used against the 
government. Boycott did not remain confined to the boycott of 
only foreign goods. It also engulfed schools, colleges, courts, titles 
and even government services. Besides, to make the boycott 
movement effective, all forms of mass mobilisation like meetings, 
processions and demonstrations were used. As a new instrument 
of struggle, boycott became very popular and an effective method 
in the battle for swaraj. Similarly, the Extremists also envisaged 
and emphasised the swadeshi. It was so central to the Anti- 
Partition Movement that the entire movement came to be 
characterised as Swadeshi Movement. The swadeshi spirit also 
pervaded the cultural life of the people. The songs of 
Rabindranath Tagore and other poets reached out to the 
remotest areas and touched the soul of the people. In the field 
of art, Nand Lal Bose and Abanindranath Tagore revisited and 
revivified the Indian tradition of painting. In the field of science, 
Jagadish Chandra Bose and P.C. Ray did some pioneering work. 
A number of new enterprises were launched in different parts 
of the country including the Punjab National Bank, Bengal 
Chemical Factory and Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company. 
A number of national schools and colleges were also opened to 
promote the swadeshi spirit in the country. 

But despite the fact that the Extremists moved ahead of 
the Moderates in conceptualising and elucidating the concept 
of swaraj, the fact remained that neither of the two groups could 
transcend its basic weakness, both in conceptual and practical 
terms. Of course, the Moderates visualised swaraj in a very 
limited manner, at the most nothing more than a few rights for 
the Indian people under the British tutelage. The Extremists, 
even with the wider connotation of swaraj and even with new 
weapons of national struggle like boycott and swadeshi, could 
not cross the real barrier — their appeal being confined to a small 
section of the Indian society: it never encompassed the diverse 
sections of the Indian people, including the Muslims and the 
Dalits. 
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Gandhi and the Theory and Practice of Swaraj 


The idea of swaraj was so basic to Gandhi's thinking and action 
that the only book he ever wrote (the original was in Gujarati) 
and himself translated into English, he called Hind Swaraj 
(Indian Home Rule). It was first serialised in the Gujarati 
columns of the Indian Opinion during December 1909 and its 
English version was published in 1910 in response to the banning 
of the original Gujarati version in the early part of 1910. It needs 
to be emphasised that the basic inspiration for writing Hind 
Swaraj was to conceptualise and clarify the idea of swaraj and 
to find an appropriate path leading to it. It is also important to 
remember that around the first decade of the twentieth century, 
the idea of swaraj had gripped the minds of the Indian people, 
particularly in the wake of the partition of Bengal in 1905 and 
the emergence of the Swadeshi Movement in response to it. In 
fact, three political groups, the Moderates, the Extremists and 
the Revolutionaries, were furiously engaged in debating not only 
the idea of swaraj but were in search for an appropriate means 
for it. The Moderates conceptualised swaraj in terms of its 
narrow meaning of limited political and civil liberties under the 
British tutelage. For the Extremists, the idea of swaraj ranged 
from full political and economic autonomy to India to its spiritual 
dimension of ‘self-rule’ at the level of the individual. Their 
suggested means for its attainment was boycott and swadeshi, 
though Aurobindo did not display much compunction in the use 
of violent means, if it became absolutely necessary. The armed 
revolutionaries were not so much interested in the conceptual 
clarification of swaray: they just wanted to throw out the British 
from the Indian soil, using force as the primary means. Gandhi 
was fully aware of these developments in India. And as per his 
own admission, Hind Swaraj was written in response to his 
discussion with some of the expatriate Indian revolutionaries, 
located in London and their insistence on violence as the only 
viable means for the Indian liberation. Gandhi wanted to 
articulate his views on all these issues and, hence, he wrote the 
Hind Swaraj. Basically, he tries to pinpoint the limitations of 
the ongoing political discourses in India. Besides, he 
conceptualises swaraj in his own way and argues why non- 
violence alone would suffice as an effective means for the cause 
of swaraj. It is true that his basic sympathy during those days 
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lay with the Moderate’s way 
of thinking, but he was fully 
aware of their two major 
limitations: their insistence 
exclusively on constitutional 
means and their unaware- 
ness that without the 
‘reform of the soul’, swaraj 
of his conception would 
continue to elude the Indian 
people (Parel, 1997). He was 
not much enamoured of the 
Extremist’s thinking on the 
issues related to swaraj, as 
he also finds faults with 
them in Hind Swarayj. It 
goes without saying that in 
Hind Swarqj he primarily grapples with the viewpoints of the 
Indian revolutionaries. The reader in Hind Swarqj is nothing 
but a ghost revolutionary and the editor, of course, is none other 
than the Mahatma himself. 

With this brief background to Hind Swaraj, let us see how 
he conceptualised swaraj therein. Two chapters of Hind Swaraj 
(chapters IV and XIV) are specifically devoted to: (a) concept- 
ualising swaraj, and (b) how it could be achieved for the Indians. 
A close perusal of these chapters reveals that Gandhi is not out 
to offer a hackneyed definition of swaraj. In the chapter on ‘What 
is Swaray’, he offers a crtique of the prevailing notions of swaray, 
propagated by the revolutionaries and the extremists. He rejects 
the revolutionary’s view that only physical expulsion of the 
British could suffice to serve the purpose of swaraj. Nor does he 
accept the Extremists’ view of swaraj, as they wanted the British 
to go but not to banish institutions created by them lock, stock 
and barrel. He does not even spare the Moderates’ views of 
swaraj. He raises a question mark against the liberal view of 
swaraj in terms of ‘self-government’ patterned on the British 
colonies like Canada and others. Rounding up the discussion, 
he rejects one and all the prevailing notions of swaraj when he 
says: ‘you want English rule without the Englishman, you want 
the tiger’s nature, but not the tiger; that is to say, you would 
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make India English, and when it becomes English, it will be 
called not Hindustan but Englistan. This is not swaraj that I 
want’. (Parel, 1997) 

In Chapter XIV of the Hind Swaraj, he moves a bit further 
in defining the swaraj of his conception. The primary unit of 
that swaraj would be the individual man who has to experience 
that swaraj first within his own being. As he comments: 

If we (the individuals) become free, India is free ..... It is 
Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves. It is, therefore, in the 
palm of your hands. Do not consider Swarqj to be like a dream. 
The Swaraj that I wish to picture before you and me is such 
that, after we have once realised it, we will endeavour to the end 
of our lifetime to persuade others to do likewise. But such swaraj 
has to be experienced by each one for himself. (Ibid) 

So far as the definition of swaraj is concerned, he leaves us 
at that, presumably because he takes it for granted that it 
subsumes the goal of political independence which was to be 
founded on the self-rule of the individuals. The next question 
he takes up is how swaraqy) is to be attained. He rejects Garibaldi 
violent ways of bringing Italy from Austria tutelage as that has 
not solved the problems of the common Italians. In India the 
situation is much more unfavourable, as it is almost impossible 
to arm thousands of Indians for an armed struggle against the 
British — a task that is next to impossible. But even if it is made 
possible, India would lose its soul, as it would be Europeanised 
in the process. Besides, in Chapter XVI, he establishes a close 
and direct relationship between means and ends by pointing 
out that one cannot get a rose by planting a noxious weed. In 
other words, there is as much direct connection between ‘means’ 
and ‘ends’ as between the ‘seed’ and the tree. So, he rejects the 
‘brute’ force as the basis of any just action, as nothing good would 
come out of it and pleads for the use of ‘soul force or love force’, 
at times also described as ‘passive resistance’. Subsequently, 
he goes on to define ‘passive resistance’ as a method of securing 
rights by personal sufferings. In the process, he makes a simple 
but profound statement: ‘If man will only realise that it is 
unmanly to obey laws that are unjust, no man’s tyrrany will 
enslave him’. This is the key to self-rule or home rule. He further 
elucidates his basic formulation that passive resistance is the 
‘weapon of strong’ as it requires greater courage than armed 
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resistance. Hence, a man ‘devoid of courage and manhood’ could 
never be a satyagraht. He likens passive resistance as a ‘many 
sided sword’ which neither rusts nor could be stolen. On top of 
it, it blesses both the parties involved in a dispute. He also lays 
down the basic principles a passive resister would have to follow: 
perfect chastity, voluntary poverty and truthfulness. Towards 
the end of the book, he makes it clear that real home rule is 
‘self-rule’ and the real path leading to it is passive resistance; 
and that swadeshi is an integral part of the way. 

We have deliberately made a detailed presentation of the 
Gandhian view of swaraj and the royal road of passive resistance 
leading to it. It is these seed-ideas on swaraj that he later on 
elaborated, and dedicated his life to bring swaraj to everybody’s 
door step. We also find a firm commitment on his part when 
towards the end of Hind Swaraj, he makes a solemn pledge to 
dedicate his life to that end. 

In the subsequent period of his life, he defined swaraj in 
more specific terms when he said, ‘Swaraj is a sacred word, a 
vedic word, meaning self-rule and self-restraint and freedom 
from all restraints which independence often means’. 

However, he was equally insistent about national 
independence as he strongly believed that ‘every nation is to be 
fit to manage its own affairs, no matter how badly. But it was 
this dialectical process of ‘self-government’, freedom from strong 
external control and self-rule, the freedom from baser passions 
at the individual level which he sought to integrate in his concept 
of swaraj. In fact, he strongly believed that ‘outward freedom 
would be in direct proportion to internal freedom’. Besides, he 
also underscored the point that ‘self-government’ would mean 
the continuous effort to be independent of government, whether 
it is foreign or national. In one word, Gandhian swarqj is just 
not a theory of government but a ‘self-rule’ of individuals with 
strong roots in his advaitic vision and symbiotic relationship 
between God, man and society (Brahma, Jiva and Jagat). 


New Dimensions to Swaraj 


As pledged towards the end of Hind Swaraj, Gandhi dedicated 
his entire life to the task of elucidating its major dimensions 
and actualising it in his own life as well as in the life of his 
countrymen. Let us look at some of the major dimensions of 
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swaraj as conceived by Gandhi. The following are its major 
components: 

1. National independence: Demand for national 
independence became the most visible and concrete form which 
Gandhian idea of swaraj could take. Starting with dominion 
status, it was turned into a demand for purna swaraj at the 
Lahore Congress (1929). The day of purna swaraj was celebrated 
on 26 January, 1930. For that historic occasion, he himself 
drafted ‘The Declaration of Independence’ which was nothing 
short of a clarion call for national independence. Every citizen 
was supposed to take this pledge of independence which made 
it clear that every government not only derives its legitimacy 
from the will of people but also from its ability to uphold the 
dignity and rights of the people. That pledge of independence is 
worth quoting: ‘We believe that it is the inalienable right of the 
Indian people, as of any other people, to have freedom and to 
enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life, so 
that they may have full opportunities for growth. We also believe 
that the government that deprives the people of their rights 
and oppresses them, the people have a further right to alter or 
abolish it’. 

In a word, swaraj became a synonym for the full 
independence for our people. But Gandhi, since his Hind Swaraj 
days, always insisted that mere withdrawal of the British from 
India was not the real swaraj. Unless every villager feels that 
he is the maker of his own destiny, the real swaraj would remain 
an elusive concept. 

2. An All-inclusive Nationhood: No less was his emphasis 
on the all-inclusive nature of our nationhood as well as on its 
egalitarian nature. In his own words, “Swaraj for me means 
freedom for the meanest of the countrymen ... [am not interested 
in freeing India merely from the English yoke. I am bent upon 
freeing India from any yoke whatsoever. I have no desire to 
exchange “king log” with “king-stork”.’ 

Besides, he was not enamoured of the highly urbanised, 
English-educated middle classes, i.e. the Indian elite. He was 
fully aware that a large section of them had joined hands with 
the British in exploiting these hapless villagers. Hence, he 
identified himself with the daridranarayan of India and was 
always willing to take up cudgels on their behalf, against all 
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those who sounded mighty and powerful. In one word, he did 
not just aim at ending the British rule but ending every kind of 
injustice and inequity to wipe out ‘every tear from every eye’. 

8. People’s Right: The third dimension of swaraj was 
Gandhi's own unique views on political freedom and the right 
of the people. Unlike other nationalist leaders, he believed that 
the ‘received rights’ of the people like the crumbs fallen from 
the table of the rulers are no rights. People could enjoy their 
right only when they know how to rightfully earn and acquire 
their rights. And which is why he insisted on satyagraha as a 
legitimate means for the rights to be acquired by the people. 
Underlining the centrality of satyagraha in his scheme for swaraj 
he asserted, ‘I have always held that political justice even unto 
the least and the lowliest is impossible of attainment by force... 
it is possible by proper training of the lowliest by non-violent 
means... that means is non-violent non-cooperation’. 

4. Economic Freedom: Another dimension of swara) as 
conceived by Gandhi was economic freedom for the people. In 
his concept of swaraj, the British rule was the most stumbling 
block in the way of elimination of the people’s poverty. Hence, it 
must go lock, stock and barrel. He also conceptualised economic 
freedom in his own charasteric way, viz., freedom from poverty 
for the people. That is why after the Lahore Congress (1930) 
passed a resolution on purna swaraj, he defined it as ‘full 
economic freedom for the toiling masses’. This was followed upon 
by the Karachi Congress (1931), which, in a way, gave a content 
and concrete shape to the people’s economic freedom by passing 
a resolution on fundamental rights of the people in respect of 
their economic and other kinds of rights. The Karachi Resolution 
worked as a reference point when the provisions on Fundamental 
Rights and Directive Principles were being drafted by our 
Constituent Assembly. 

It was in this context that he presented the most powerful 
critique of modern industrial civilisation. Unlike his many 
contemporaries, including some of his own disciples like 
Jawaharlal Nehru, he strongly believed that industrial 
civilisation had only opened the floodgate of inequality, 
oppression and domination of the strong over the weak on an 
unprecedented scale. But he did not stop at presenting a critique 
of modern industrial civilisation; he valiantly attempted an 
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alternative model to economic development for India. In 1940, 
he presented a very balanced view on future economic set-up of 
India when he said: 

Ido visualise electricity, ship-building, tron works, machine- 
making and the like existing side by side with village handicrafts. 
But the order of dependence will be reversed. Hitherto 
industrialisation has been planned as to destroy the villages and 
their crafts. Ido not share the socialist belief that centralisation 
of life will conduce to the common welfare, when the centralised 
industries are planned and owned by the state. (Hariyjan: 27 
January, 1940) 

It is a different matter that his ideas on village based 
industrialisation did not find much favour with the modern 
Indian elite including Nehru. 

5. The Spiritual aspect of Swaraj: The most unique 
dimension of Gandhian swaraj was its spiritual aspect. As we 
have seen earlier, ever since his Hind Swaraj days he had 
insisted that ‘self-rule’ at the individual level was the real 
foundation on which the entire edifice of national swaraj could 
rest. But the search for ‘self-rule’ at the level of individual did 
not lead him to withdraw from the hustle and bustle of the 
phenomenal world. It has to be sought and established amidst 
the hectic activities of the world. To quote his words, ‘I have no 
desire for the perishable kingdom of earth. I am striving for the 
Kingdom of Heaven which is moksha. To attain my end, it is 
not necessary for me to seek the shelter of a cave, I carry one 
about me, if I would but know it’. 

6. Duty before Rights: Another dimension which he added 
to his concept of swaraj was that rights to individuals must 
come along with their commitment to duties. In the entire 
tradition of liberal political theory, primary emphasis has been 
on citizen’s rights and not on their duties. Thus, underlining 
the pivotal role of commitment to duties on the part of the 
citizens along with their rights was one of the major 
contributions of Gandhi. He said, ‘Swaraj would come only from 
the performance by individuals of their duties as citizens. In it, 
no one thinks of his rights. They come when they are needed for 
the better performance of duties’. 

It is clear from the above that for Gandhi, swaraj was much 
more than the mere end of the British colonial rule. Based on 
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his advaitic philosophical position, the entire edifice of national 
independence would have to be built upon the solid rock-bottom 
of ‘self-ruling’ individuals. And here Gandhi was not using ‘self 
in the sense of ‘empirical self as understood in western 
intellectual tradition. Here, the self was being used for Atman 
made of the same stuff as the universal self. When an individual 
internalises and realises such a deeper meaning of swaraj in 
the depth of his being, he is enriched and endowed with a feeling 
of fearlessness, self-purification and a unity of all beings. This 
is the first step towards swaraj. For according to Gandhi, swaraj 
of the people was nothing but the ‘sum total’ of the ‘self-rule’ of 
the individuals. 

As to why ‘self-rule’ of individuals was the necessary 
foundation for the ‘self-government of the people; he advanced 
a number of arguments. In the first place, the extent of external 
freedom to be achieved by the people would be in proportion to 
the ‘inner swaray achieved by the individuals. Hence, every 
fighter for freedom would have to go through a process of self- 
transformation. As he himself said, ‘swaraj has to be experienced 
by each one of us for him. One drowning man will never save 
another. Slave ourselves; it would be mere pretension to think 
of freeing other’. 

The second argument advanced by him in this connection 
was that swaraj amounts to a government of many and if they 
are ‘immoral and selfish’, it would lead to nothing but ‘anarchy’. 
Hence, laying the foundation for swarqj in terms of ‘self-ruling’ 
individuals was of primary consideration. And that is why he 
identified swaraj with Ramarajya-—the sovereignty. Ramarajya 
for Gandhi meant the rule of dharma, rule of justice. And above 
all, it meant self-rule of an individual upon himself. He also 
identified it with a Biblical saying that ‘the Kingdom of God is 
within you’. 

It is clear from the above discussion that for Gandhi, swaraj 
was much more than freedom from the colonial rule. He was 
much concerned with the cultural domination by the British 
and the mental slavery of the Indian elite. For him mental and 
cultural slavery was much worse than mere physical slavery. 
Because of this, he insisted on self-rule of the individuals which 
once achieved would not only successfully demolish the political 
slavery, but would work as the real foundation of the new social 
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order, free from domination, oppression and exploitation. But 
he was not oblivious of the fact that for ‘self-rule’ to be conceived 
and practiced on a mass scale would need a congenial socio- 
politico environment. Hence, the end of British rule was a pre- 
requisite for the people to acquire and enjoy their freedom in its 
full dimensions. 

Not only that, his concept of swaraj was closely linked-up 
with his concept of swadeshi. Swadeshi stood for empirical 
demonstration of what swaraj tried to conceptualise at the 
ideational level. Explaining the empirical side of swadeshi, 
Gandhi commented: 

Swadeshi ts that spirit in us which restricts us to the use 
and service of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of 
the more remote. Thus, as for religion, I must restrict myself to 
my ancestral religion. That is the use of my immediate religious 
surroundings. If I find it defective, I should serve it by purging 
it of tts defects. In the domain of politics, I should make use of 
the indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them of 
their proved defects. In that of economics, I should use only things 
that are produced by my immediate neighbours and serve those 
industries by making them efficient and complete where they 
might be found wanting. 

To sum up, the concept of swaraj has gone through much 
metamorphosis in the course of our freedom struggle. For the 
Moderates, it was hardly anything more than a kind of ‘self- 
government’ for India under British tutelage. The Extremists 
spoke about swaraj in many voices, some like Pal, underlining 
its economic aspect, others like Aurobindo interpreting it in 
terms of complete independence. While Tilak pleaded for full 
political autonomy, without the end of the British rule, he also 
underlined the spiritual side of swaraj and visualised it in terms 
of ‘self-rule’. It was left to Gandhi to visualise swaraj as a many 
spendoured, many-dimensional concept. His idea of swaraj 
encompasses both ‘self-rule’ at the individual level and the 
national independence. Besides, it also encompasses freedom of 
the people in social, political and economic terms. One could 
summarise his contributions in this regard on several counts. 

In the first place, he was aware that earlier enunciation of 
swaraj, both by Moderates and the Extremists had been basically 
identified with the savarna Hindus and very limited sections of 
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the Muslim elite. In any case, it had failed to encompass the 
lower strata of the Indian society in terms of caste, religion, 
region and gender. He was equally aware of the British assertion 
that a liberal democratic political order could not be raised in a 
highly fragmented and divided country like India. Hence, he 
presented a new vision of swaraj, which would encompass all 
sections of the Indian society, including the dispossessed and 
provide them with a common goal, both with its esoteric and 
exoteric dimensions to strive for. Hence, he insisted on the idea 
of ‘self-government at the level of the people ‘and ‘self-rule’ at 
the level of individuals. In fact, the Gandhian concept of swaraj 
sought to serve triple purposes: the need for popular mobilisation 
for national independence; meeting the popular need for 
democratisation of Indian society and finally, the need for 
creating an army of freemen, the satyagrahies, who would non- 
violently but relentlessly and selflessly fight for the Indian 
independence. 

Secondly, he was aware that those who propose to ignite 
the minds of the Indian people for swaraj must themselves be 
free from their baser passions. They must play the role of 
exemplars, a very emotive concept in religious and spiritual 
tradition of India. An exemplar is one who is not preaching what 
he is practising till he has practiced what he is preaching. In 
other words, no slave would be able to free another slave. Only 
a free man could achieve that. Hence, he insisted on ‘self-rule’ 
and satyagraha. He wrote, ‘Real home rule is possible only where 
passive resistance is the guiding principle of the people. Any 
other rule is foreign rule’. And he virtually laid down the concrete 
qualifications for such a person when he said that such a person 
would have to follow truth, non-violence and cultivate 
fearlessness, chastity and self-denial. Such a man, who had 
experienced the force of the soul within himself, would not cower 
before brute force and will not, on any account, desire to use 
brute force. So convinced was he about the moral power of such 
a person that he went to the extent of saying that ‘if there be 
only one such Indian, the British will have to listen to him’. 

Thirdly, a major contribution of Gandhi lies in his successful 
attempt to strike a fine balance between sacred and secular 
needs of the individuals with those of society. This has been 
viewed-in the context of the emerging crisis in the realm of 
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political theory, as reflected in its failure to reconcile the freedom 
of individuals with that of collectivity. The institution of state 
in any garb has failed to acquit itself with any bright record in 
this arena. In economic field, a big challenge has been thrown 
up — how to reconcile the market forces with those of the state. 
This has led to the emergence of a number of theories both in 
liberal-democratic and Marxian perspective. The liberals have 
been talking of ‘participatory democracy’ and Marxist of people’s 
democracy. The emergence of liberalisation and globalisation is 
an attempt at convergence of these conflicting perspectives in 
the economic field. However, the problem of striking a fine 
balance between the liberties of citizens with their commonweal 
has turned out to be elusive till date. The real strength of the 
Gandhian ideas in this respect lies in virtually making a 
successful attempt in this regard. He tries to reconcile the 
conflicting demands of the individual, civil society and state by 
basing all this on the solid foundation of ‘self-ruling individuals’. 
What is more, he gives it a concrete form by linking it with 
swadeshi. In the process, he connects individual with his 
immediate surrounding making them responsible and 
accountable to his immediate neighbourhood. It has also to be 
remembered that Gandhi's individuals are radically different 
from self-seeking, self-defining individuals of the liberal- 
democratic system on the one hand and the soulless cog of the 
collectivity like those in Marxism, Fascism and Nazism. They 
are fired by the idea of their divinity, and their firm faith in the 
unity of all beings. And it is such individuals who would be the 
real fulcrum of inter-connection between individuals, civil society 
and state. Thus, he avoids as much the chances of hypocrisy 
and double speaks on the part of the individuals as that of raising 
a collective Leviathan in the name of the commonweal of the 
collectivity. Thus, he rules out any chance of snatching or 
suppressing other’s freedom in the name of commonweal. As he 
puts it: 

‘Individual freedom alone can make a man voluntarily 
surrender himself completely to the service of the society. If it 
is wrested from him, he becomes automation and society is 
ruined. 

The real strength of the Gandhian concept of swaraj lies in 
the fact that it successfully avoids both the extremes of localism 
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on the one hand and total homogenisation in the name of 
liberalisation and globalisation on the other. Such balanced and 
nuanced view might give a lead for a genuine universal culture 
without making individuals, groups, regions and nations losing 
their inner and local cultural moorings. This in itself is a major 
theoretical contribution. 

However, that does not mean that there are no problems 
with the Gandhian concept of swaraj. In the first place, Gandhi’s 
insistence on the ‘self-ruling’ individuals presents a practical 
problem: how to judge whether any individual is ‘self-ruling’ or 
not. This being a part of one’s inner-experience, no effective and 
objective criteria could be evolved to measure it. This leaves a 
large scope for hypocrisy, double speak — a big gap between the 
precept and practice. Secondly, the possibility of the external 
aspect of swaraj self-government combined with swadeshi could 
very well lead to a situation of extreme nationalism, jingoism, 
exploitation and domination as it happened behind an ‘iron- 
curtain’ and ‘bamboo-curtain’ for a long time. Thirdly, scholars 
find a big contradiction between Gandhi as a high priest of 
swaraj and as a practitioner of realpolitik. For a long time he 
remained a British loyalist and even tried to extend help in 
their war games in the cause of the Boer War, the Zulu rebellion 
and even during the First World War. In all these operations, 
he was ever willing to risk his reputation and even his life. Not 
only that, he was for working out the 1919 Act and despite his 
own reservation, even the Act of 1935, both of which came asa 
cropper vis-a-vis Gandhian concept of swaraj. Not only that, he 
was also a party to the Indian Independence Act 1947, which 
offered only dominion status, despite the Congress insistence 
on the purna swaraj, since the days of the Lahore Congress of 
1929. So, one finds a big contradiction between his theoretical 
enunciation of swaraj and his practical acceptance of limited 
swaraj. Not only that, the fact that his idea of swaraj, like many 
of his other ideas, were rejected by his own close followers, speaks 
volumes for his concept of swaraj being an ethereal idea, which 
could not be implemented in a concrete way. 

Of course, in defence of Gandhi and his idea of swaraj, a 
number of things could still be said. One, Gandhi was fully aware 
of the danger of extreme nationalism. Hence, he always refused 
to make the British a symbol of the enemy. And which is why, 
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he always said that hate the sin and not the sinner. So far the 
human problem of hypocrisy and double speak is concerned, 
that is part of a larger human predicament. If no high ideas/ 
ideals are set, then human striving for higher values would cease 
to be a part of our consciousness. But if, on the other hand, high 
ideas/ideals are set, the chances of double speak and hypocrisy 
could not be totally ruled out. However, Indian tradition 
suggested a remedy which Gandhi tried to follow, i.e. one should 
be a living exemplar rather than be a preacher. In other words, 
one should practise and demonstrate in his day-to-day living 
what he has been preaching. Gandhi was an exemplar and tried 
to raise an army of exemplars through his ashram living and 
other institutional set-up. However, in human affairs there is 
no one time solution and no final solution. Every generation 
would have to strive to integrate and approximate these high 
ideals afresh. Setting an ideal and living it through and, thus, 
inspiring others to do likewise is the only thing even a great 
man does. And this is what Gandhi did. So far the question of 
rejection of his ideas by his close followers is concerned, that 
happens with most of the prophets including Jesus Christ. 
Perhaps, ordinarily the ideals set by them are too high for human 
striving. And yet, 1t is these ideals which continue to inspire 
the human race for all times to come. Extreme realism could 
always turn one into a ‘gutter inspector’ role. 

As already discussed, his concepts of swaraj and swadeshi 
might even lay a real foundation for universal culture free from 
extreme localism, jingoistic nationalism and woolly cosmo- 
politanism. 


The Swaraj of my dream is the poor man’s Swaraj. The 
necessaries of life should be enjoyed by you in common 
with those enjoyed by the princes and the moneyed men. 
But that does not mean that you should have palaces 
like theirs. They are not necessary for happiness. You or 
I would be lost in them. But you ought to get all the 
ordinary amenities of life that a rich man enjoys. I have 
not the slightest doubt that Swaraj is not Poorna Swaraj 
until these amenities are guaranteed to you under it. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


-~Satyagraha: 
Theory and Practice 


Thold the opinion firmly that civil disobedience is the 
purest type of constitutional agitation. Of course, it 
becomes degrading and despicable, if its civil, t.e., non- 
violent character, is a mere camouflage. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Satyagraha is one of the most seminal contributions of Gandhi 
both in terms of theory and practice. So much so that he had 
come to be identified with satyagraha. What is more, it has 
become a fitting instrument for universal application in a some- 
what different mode and with slightly different connotations. 
In this part of our study, we seek to trace out its origins, 
meanings, applications and its continued relevance to our times. 

Origins of Satyagraha: Gandhi, both in his ‘auto- 
biography and Satyagraha in South Africa, has extensively 
described how the idea of satyagraha originated and evolved. 
Briefly stated, since his coming to South Africa in 1898, he had 
been a victim as well as a keen observer of the process of racial 
discrimination being directed against the people of Indian 
origins. He had also been engaged in the task of resisting them 
in his own non-violent way. Simultaneously, he was also trying 
to find his feet in the realm of spirituality through his study of 
the New Testament and the Bhagavad Gita and the writings of 
a number of intellectuals from the ‘Other West’. What gave a 
real depth to his spiritual quest were his intellectual interactions 
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with Rajchand Bhai. He reached a major milestone in his 
spiritual journey when he founded Phoenix Ashram in 1904, 
under the impact of Ruskin’s Unto This Last. It goes without 
saying that the Phoenix had greatly impacted his life-style, as 
well as his thought-process. But a greater turning point in his 
life’s journey was yet to come. He reached that point while 
organizing and working with the Ambulance Corps during the 
Zulu rebellion in 1906. What moved Gandhi to the depth of his 
being were the utter helplessness of the Zulu rebels, particularly 
of their womenfolk and their incessant need for human 
sympathy. The impact was so deep on his life that one is 
-reminded of Lord Buddha’s Mahaabhiniskraman after coming 
face to face with some of the most depressing side of human 
existence — disease and death. 

Gandhi’s deep emotional and intellectual experiences 
prompted him to arrive at the two major conclusions of his life. 
One, any one who would like to serve others, would have to lead 
a life of purity and detachment. Two, any violent resistance on 
the part of the weak and helpless against the strong and the 
powerful would boomerang on them, making their life still more 
miserable and helpless. The first led to his vow of brahmacharya 
(1906) and the second to the idea of non-violent resistance, which 
subsequently came to be characterised as satyagraha. Of course, 
the study of the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ a part of the New 
Testament, Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within You and 
the Bhagavad Gita further deepened his faith in non-violent 
resistance. Thus, the year 1906 marked a high point in his life, 
as a ‘mission-call’ came to him prompting him to dedicate his 
life for the spread of truth and non-violence in the world. 

To test and measure the depth of his ‘call’, soon an 
opportunity in the form of a challenge came to him. This was 
the draft of a new law in Transvaal published in a ‘gazette 
extraordinary. The proposed law required every Indian who 
were of more than eight years of age, whether male or female to 
obtain a new certificate of registration. What was. worse, they 
would have to provide finger and thumb impressions and other 
marks of identification, failing which they would be liable to 
imprisonment and/or deportation. What was more, they would 
be required to carry these certificates on their persons and would 
have to produce these papers if asked by the police. Besides, the 
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police would have power to enter Indian houses to inspect these 
papers. 

Indians led by Gandhi held a meeting on 11 September, 
1906 and decided to defy the law. That led to the birth of the 
idea of satyagraha, though the term satyagraha was not used 
at that time. Subsequently, Gandhi wanted to search for a new 
term which would capture the spirit of the Indian non-violent 
resistance to the discriminatory law. An advertisement was put 
in the Indian Opinion to which Maganlal Gandhi, a nephew of 
Gandhi who was already with him in South Africa, suggested 
sadagraha, which would adequately capture the spirit of the 
Indian struggle. In September 1907, Gandhi changed it to 
satyagraha. In short, this is the story of the birth of satyagraha. 


Satyagraha: Definition and Meaning 


Satyagraha is a compound word of Sanskrit origin comprising 
satya and agraha. In plain language, satya means truth and 
agraha stands for insistence. Gandhi himself defined 
Satyagraha as ‘insistance on truth’ or ‘firmness for truth’ with 
its outer manifestation being non-violence. In other words, 
satyagraha is primarily rooted in truth and non-violence. Here, 
both truth and non-violence are being used in a much deeper 
sense than in their usual meaning of verbal truthfulness and 
physical non-injury, respectively. Here, truth is virtually a 
synonym for God and non-violence more in thought, words and 
deeds than merely as non-injury at the physical level. 
Subsequently, satyagraha came to be identified with any act of 
non-violent resistance, in which infliction of suffering is not 
directed against the opponent, but against the satyagrahi 
himself. As Gandhi himself asserted that it is putting the ‘soul 
force’ against the ‘brute force’. It was much more than boycott 
and passive resistance. It was no weapon of the weak. It was a 
weapon of the strong, willing to undergo self-invited sufferings 
with soulful refusal to accept any act of injustice. The beauty of 
satyagraha is that it leaves no trail of bitterness and future 
revenge, as it is based on the principle of resisting the evil and 
not the evil-doers. Thus, it uplifts all parties involved in a dispute 
both morally and spiritually. It also puts a limit to the ferocity 
of counter-attack by the opponent. If the other party crosses the 
lakshman rekha of decency and indulges in the blatant act of 
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oppression, he would fall in his own eyes, as well as in those of 
the society. What is more, it could be used by the lowliest of the 
low and the weakest of the weak against the highest of the high 
and the mightiest of the mighty. Besides, it is no static and 
stagnant principle. It is a living, dynamic and growing concept, 
acquiring new shapes and shades as per the needs and 
challenges of the situation. And that is why, it has become such 
a popular and handy instrument in the hands of the people, 
including the hapless and helpless individuals. As Gandhi put 
itin Hind Swaraj, ‘the force of arms is powerless when matched 
against the force of love or the soul’. Gandhi was so much 
convinced of the power of satyagraha that he confidently averred 
that if and when it becomes a universal force, it would prove to 
be a sovereign weapon for doing away with all forms of injustices, 
social inequities as well as militarism and despotism. In a word, 
it would prove to be a royal road leading to Ramarajya. What 
was more, even a single perfect satyagrahi could ‘defy’ the whole 
might of the unjust Empire and could ‘save his honour, his 
religion, his soul and could even lay the foundation for that 
Empire fall or its regeneration’. 


The Philosophical Basis of Satyagraha 


Admittedly, for a better understanding of satyagraha, its 
meanings and implications, a probe into its philosophical basis 
is needed. In fact, the roots of satyagraha lie in Gandhi's advaitic 
vision of God, the man and the world and their symbiotic 
relationship. From such an advaitic vision he derived his firm 
faith in the unity of all beings. In such a perspective, there is no 
‘other’, as you are in ‘other’ and ‘other’ is in you. It is such a 
holistic vision which the Bhagavad Gita underlined by saying 
that such a person visualises his own self as an integral part of 
the universal self and also perceives the universal self in his 
own self. In other words, every atom in the cosmos is from the 
same source, viz., Brahman. As there is no ‘other’, hence, the 
politics of the enemy symbol is totally ruled out. He also insisted 
that he had nothing against the British people, but his fight 
was against their misdeeds and misrule only. Again it is his 
holistic vision which explains his statement that his resistance 
is against the evil and not against the evil doer. The second 
implication of his advaitic vision is reflected on his insistence 
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on the interdependence of all beings. In other words, whatever 
is done by any of us, others also become a party to it. Hence, it 
becomes a sacred duty for everyone, to right the wrong. It is 
clear from the above that the philosophical roots of satyagraha 
lay in such an advaitic vision of Gandhi. 

Similarly, his views on absolute truth, relative truth and 
their interconnections have a lot to do with his conception of 
satyagraha. As we have seen earlier, Gandhi always asserted 
that no embodied soul could grasp the absolute truth in its 
entirety. All that one could assert and insist upon is one’s own 
view of relative truth. But there is always a distinct possibility 
of one’s relative truth coming into conflict with that of another 
person. Not only that, there is no definite way to know whose 
truth is more correct. Hence, no one has the right to impose his 
views on others. And yet one has to act on the basis of his own 
vision of truth. In this perspective, one way to assert one’s own 
vision of truth is to engage in a sincere dialogue with his opponent 
with a view to persuade and convince him about the correctness 
of his own position. More often than not, the basis of such 
dialogue is human rationality, an appeal to the other through his 
head. While in some cases, such an effort might succeed, in others 
it might fail. Satyagraha enters into human dealings only at the 
stage when dialogue has collapsed. Underlining the need and 
basis of satyagraha, Gandhi wrote: *...1 have come to this 
fundamental conclusion that if you want something really 
important to be done, you must not merely appeal to the reason, 
you must move the heart also. The appeal of reason is more to the 
head but the penetration of the heart comes from suffering. It 
opens up the inner understanding in man’. 

Besides, Gandhi was firmly of the opinion that every man 
carries a speck of divinity within himself and, therefore, no one 
is beyond redemption. In fact, he is quite capable of going 
through self-transformative process. Hence, no one is so devoid 
of humanity as to remain unaffected by some one’s innocent 
suffering. Hence, a self-suffering satyagrahi would ultimately 
succeed in touching the sou! of the opponent. As such, the success 
of satyagraha is inherently built in the system. Besides, Gandhi's 
view on social inter-dependence also provided a sound basis for 
satyagraha. For the society was not a collection of self-seeking, 
atomised individuals. He has an organic view of the society and 
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as such all its members are part of an organic whole. In such a 
perspective, every one is responsible for every one’s deeds and 
misdeeds. In such a perspective, satyagraha is nothing but an 
attempt to take corrective measure for the miscarriage of justice 
in any walk of human life. That is the real meaning of what he 
wrote about satyagraha in 1920, ‘My goal is friendship with the 
world and I can combine the greatest love with the greatest 
resistance to wrong’ (Young India, 1920). 

Gandhi's theory of satyagraha was also based on his spiritual 
understanding that there exists morally high cosmic law which 
transcends the entire idea of secular law and authority. Thus, 
law as the command of the sovereign, whether that sovereign is 
individual (in the case of absolute monarchy) or Parliament (in 
the case of the liberal democratic polity) or even a popularly 
elected dictator as in the case of Stalin, Hitler and their like, 
could not be taken as being that sacrosanct as it is made out to 
be. For Gandhi, state is a ‘soulless’ machine rooted primarily in 
violence. But the man has a soul which is spiritually committed 
to obey the cosmic laws which are much above the state made 
laws. Hence, the institution of state could not demand total 
obedience from its citizens as it lacks moral authority. Such 
being the nature of the state, it is left to its citizens to decide 
about the nature and extent of their obedience and/or 
disobedience depending upon its just and unjust character. It 
was such a view of cosmic law, state made law and the nature 
of the state that provided the philosophical and intellectual basis 
of satyagraha. This is his major contribution in the realm of 
political philosophy. 

Another philosophical foundation of satyagraha lies in the 
symbiotic relationship between means and end. Gandhi strongly 
believed that it is ultimately the means that decides the nature 
of the end. In his Hind Swaraj, he wrote, ‘The means may be 
linked to a seed, the end to a tree, and there is just the inviolable 
connection between the means and the ends, as there is between 
the seed and the tree.’ 

Perhaps, it was his strong faith in the law of karma which 
inspired him so strongly to believe in such a close linkage 
between the means and the ends. According to the law of karma, 
the relationship between action and its fruits are organic and 
symbiotic. In other words, the moral quality of the ends is always 
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causally dependent on the means. The theory of niskaam karma 
(dispassionate action) also influenced his theory of close linkage 
between the means and ends. In plain language, the principle 
of dispassionate actions means that the ultimate ends may not 
be in our hands, but the means we employ are certainly in our 
hands. Thus, Gandhi not only rejected the theory that the ends 
justify the means, he also went to the extent of saying that moral 
means are the ends in themselves. As he put it: “They say that 
means are after all means. I would say that means are after all 
everything, as the means, so the ends.’ 


Application of Satyagraha 


After tracing out the meaning, dimensions and philosophical 
roots of satyagraha, let us turn to the question as to when and 
in which situation satyagraha could be resorted to by individuals, 
groups or the entire nation. Gandhi made it clear that resorting 
to satyagraha is a serious affair. Hence, it should never be 
launched lightly and casually. It could be used only as the last 
resort. And prior to the resort to satyagraha, a number of other 
steps must be taken in all earnestness. One, a serious attempt 
_ must be made to the authority or group or individuals against 
whom satyagraha is to be resorted to engage the opponent in 
the rational dialogue with a view to persuade and convince them 
of the just and correct nature of the demands of satyagrahies. 
For Gandhi this is essential, as an integral part of the entire 
process. Two, an attempt should also be made to create a 
favourable, public opinion by underlining the just nature of the 
satyagrahi’s cause. If needed, a written statement may be 
circulated which would serve as a notice to the persons against 
whom satyagraha is to be launched. In particular cases, where 
satyagraha is to be launched against the civil society on issues 
like untouchability, sati, child marriage, widow remarriage, a 
vigorious campaign through public meetings, door to door 
campaign, prabhat pheri and other methods of publicity and 
propaganda must precede the initiation of satyagraha. Besides, 
for such a noble cause, the services of trained satyagrahies might 
be engaged: And a number of people who are held in high esteem 
by the community also should be roped in. If possible 
satyagrahies might be persuaded to undergo a brief training, so 
that they do not find it difficult to withstand the rigours of 
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satyagraha. However, in case of an individual satyagrahi, his 
own will and determination and justness of the cause will suffice. 
Satyagraha could be launched against powerful and unjust 
individuals; groups entrenched with vested interest, larger civil 
society, government and even against the aggressor state. 

It is clear from the above discussion that satyagraha could 
take different forms and shape, depending on the exigency of 
the situations and environing circumstances. Gandhi rightly 
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observed that the science of satyagraha is ever growing and 
could assume different forms. Nevertheless, an illustrative list 
could be drawn as given below: : 


Persuasive Satyagraha 


The most elementary form of satyagraha is to engage an 
adversary in a rational and friendly dialogue. A satyagrahi tries 
to convince the opponent about the righteousness of the cause. 
Simultaneously, he must try to build-up sound public opinion, 
so that the justness of his cause gets wider acceptance. This 
might help the adversary in seeing the reasonableness of the 
satyagrahi’s demand. In fact, an enlightened and alert public 
opinion is the greatest asset of a satyagrahi. 
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Satyagraha through Self-suffering 


Despite his best efforts, a satyagrahi might not succeed in 
convincing his opponent about the reasonableness of his cause. 
In that case, he could move to the second stage of satyagraha. 
He has to take the fight to a higher stage by appealing to the 
opponent's heart through self-invited sufferings. This is based 
on the satyagrahi’s understanding that while he could insist on 
his truth, he has no right to impose his views on others in a 
violent way. The only way both could be reconciled is to invite 
self-suffering on his persona. And through his self-suffering he 
might succeed in touching the heart of his opponent and make 
him see his viewpoint more clearly. This is because no man is so 
much bereft of the milk of human kindness as not to be moved 
by other’s suffering. Thus, satyagraha, in a way, stands for self- 
suffering and as such it could take various forms. 


Individual Satyagraha. 


At the level of individuals, satyagraha could take myriad forms ~ 
from sitting on dharna, picketing, teach-in, sit-in propagating 
the righteousness of his cause to the general public, etc, etc. 
However, the most extreme form of individual satyagraha is 
fasting. Gandhi was not in favour of resorting to fasting at the 
first provocation. He always discouraged his followers from 
undertaking fast because he took it to be a fiery idea—a little too 
dangerous to handle. He took himself to be an adept in fasting, 
though he resorted to it after most careful considerations. He 
looked at it more as a self-purificatory measure rather than a 
coercive measure. He took to fasting on seventeen occasions out 
of which only three were against the Government. Most of the 
fast were the ‘capacity basis’ and only a few were fasts unto 
death. 


Mass Satyagraha 


Individual satyagraha has a long tradition, both in India and in 
the western world. Prahlad in India and Socrates in Greece are 
referred to as ideal satyagrahies as both of them preferred to 
embrace death, rather than to give up their own truth. A scientist 
like Galileo and Sufi saint like Mansoor also fall in the same 
category. But real contribution of Gandhi lies in the fact that 
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he turned it into a mass satyagraha while not undermining the 
individual’s right to satyagraha. Satyagraha by masses could 
also take different forms. Some of them are: 


Non-Cooperation 


The idea behind the non-violent non-cooperation is that if one 
cooperated with the ‘evil’, he/she becomes a party to it. Therefore, 
it becomes a sacred duty for each one of us to refuse to co-operate 
with the evildoers. Another assumption behind the idea of non- 
cooperation is that no evildoer whether individual, groups or 
the government could succeed in its evil designs, if the victims 
totally withdraw their cooperation. Though primarily designed 
as non-aggressive acts, it is quite effective, if taken to its logical 
conclusion. Gandhi launched his first Non-Cooperation 
Movement in 1920, in which he called upon the Indian people 
to withdraw their co-operation from the government, from its 
various forums including schools, colleges, judicial courts, and 
legislative councils. That led to an emergence of an army of 
freedom fighters who, subsequently, played crucial role in our 
national movement. 


Strikes 


Strike is one of the most effective striking powers of satyagrahies. 
It could be employed to achieve both political and economic ends. 
Gandhi was not in favour of frequent resort to strike. He himself 
used it effectively on two occasions in the course of his long and 
eventful political life. The first was in South Africa in 1913, 
when he worked for the Indian coalmines and supported the 
Coalminers strike to force the South African government’s hands 
for the repeal of its unjust laws affecting Indians. The second 
was in India in 1918 when he supported the Ahmedabad Mill 
workers strike, on the issue of bonus payment. However, he 
laid down a number of conditions even for the Ahmedabad 
strikers. Some of these conditions were: no resort to violence, 
no alms begging, not to prevent the substitute workers from 
entering the mill premises and to remain firm and resolute in 
the course of the long-drawn battle. Besides, he always 
disfavoured strikes which affect public utility services which 
cause dislocation and disruption to public life causing much 
inconvenience to them. 
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While strike is a usual weapon of the different types of the trade 
union, hartal (complete cessation of work) may be resorted to 
by the masses, if the exigency of the situation so demands. 
Gandhi viewed it as the most effective method of expressing 
strong disapproval and resentment against any unjust act of 
the government directed against the people. However, he 
insisted that hartal should be voluntary and non-violent, so that 
it is not being turned into a compulsive and coercive method. 
He favoured propaganda, publicity, dialogue for making it more 
acceptable to the general masses. He wanted the people to resort 
to hartal rarely, only when there is a sense of outrage among 
the people. He called for a general hartal in 1919, against the 
Rowlatt Act, which became popular as Rowlatt Satyagraha. 


Boycott 


Boycott and insistence of swadeshi had become popular methods ~ 
of struggle during the anti-Bengal partition movement during 
1905-08. Gandhi used them more effectively in the course of 
our national struggle. During 1920-21 in the course of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement, he presented a seven-point boycott, 
which turned out to be very effective. He even encouraged bonfire 
of foreign clothes. Besides, he insisted on the creation of 
alternative educational institutions to cater to the needs of the 
people, withdrawing from the governmental institutions. A 
number of vidyapeeths were founded, which subsequently 
_ became the pillars of our national movement. His insistence on | 
charkha and khadi could be understood as a swadeshi 
replacement of the foreign cloth. However, he disfavoured social 
boycott unless demanded by extreme situations. 4 


Picketing 


As per the Oxford University Press Dictionary, picket means ‘a 
person, group of people standing outside a place of-work or other 
venues protesting against something and trying to persuade 
others not to enter’ that venue. However, during Gandhian 
movement it came to be identified with picketing against the 
liquor shops, foreign cloth shops, with a view to persuade the 
prospective buyers not to come to these shops. All through these 
movements, women folks were in the forefront of the struggle 
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both during the Non-Cooperation Movement and Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement. They were also particular in preserving 
its non-violent and non-compulsive character. 


Non-Cooperation, Civil Disobedience and Open Popular 
Rebellion 


The Oxford University Press Dictionary defines these three 
terms slightly differently. Non-Cooperation is the mildest form 
and open popular rebellion is its fiercest form. Civil Disobedience 
stands in between these two extremes. Non-Cooperation is the 
form of satyagraha which underlines the act of withdrawal of 
support and cooperation from the government. The civil 
disobedience is a higher form of popular and peaceful protest. It 
might involve refusal to comply with certain laws of the 
government. At some stage, it might result in a refusal to pay 
even government taxes and fines. It is true that Thoreau, an 
American thinker, had conceived and popularised the concept 
of civil disobedience against the practice of slavery in the 
American society. However, his major limitation was that he 
made his civil disobedience only in respect of civil laws. It was 
Gandhi who popularised it on a much larger scale and made it 
widely applicable covering all types of state made laws. In fact, 
he took it to the level of substituting it for armed resistance. 
Lest it becomes a law unto itself, he made it quite clear that it 
was a non-coercive method. As such, it could be resorted to only 
by those who are habitually law-abiding citizens. According to 
him, if taken in its true spirit and driven to its logical conclusion, 
it could really become a substitute for armed resistance. 
However, he insisted that the participants of the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement must stick to non-violence and should be 
more than willing to make every kind of sacrifice. He launched 
his first civil disobedience movement in 1930 against the unjust 
salt laws and he and a large number of his followers displayed 
indomitable will and determination in the course of the struggle. 
Subsequently, in the second phase of civil disobedience, he 
turned it as a defiance against a whole set of laws. Thus, he 
took the national struggle to a much higher level than when it 
had been started as a Non-Cooperation Movement in 1920. 
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The Open Rebellion 


Rebellion is defined as an act of open and total defiance against 
the established authority. In such a movement, the level of 
popular participation is very high. The third national movement 
which Gandhi launched during 1942, better known as the Quit 
India Movement, was one such popular rebellion. It marked a 
distinct departure from the two earlier Gandhian movements, 
viz., Non-Cooperation and Civil Disobedience movement. It was 
a kind of open people’s rebellion in which the participants were 
free to use all means at their disposal, except overtly causing 
physical violence to the powers that be. Though non-violence 
was its guiding norm, but the people did not have to make a 
fetish of it. It was for the Quit India Movement that Gandhi 
gave his famous mantra — Do or Die. As he put it, ‘We shall 
either free India or die in the attempt; we shall not live to see 
the perpetuation of our slavery’. It is true that the movement 
could not force the British to get out of the country, but it. 
certainly demolished the foundation of the British rule in India. 
It cut asunder the British myth that they were being opposed 
by only a handful of Indians. The message of the movement 
was loud and clear; the British rule had not only lost its 
legitimacy but also its moral and popular support base. In the 
Post-war period, the people’s open rebellion succeeded in ousting 
well-entrenched forces in a number of states including Iran, 
Philippines and countries of Eastern Europe. 

Hijarat 

In plain language, hijarat is identified with Prophet 
Mohammed’s departure. from Mecca to Medina in search of a 
safe haven for his life and religion. Since then, hijarat has come 
to symbolise exodus or large scale migration from one country 
to another by way of protest. It is resorted to avoid a situation 
of extreme injustice and persecution. Gandhi did not favour 
hijarat in ordinary circumstance as it violated the basic principle 
of satyagraha — resist the evil instead of running away from it. 
But he did believe that there might develop a situation in which 
a group of people might come to a passé — either submit to all 
sorts of injustice and persecution or opt for Aijarat. In that 
situation of utter helplessness, hijarat might be preferable 
to cowardly submission to injustice and persecution, but it is 
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apad-dharma and could be resorted to only in extreme 
situations. lor instance, he never advised his Indian compatriots 
of South Africa to migrate to India to avoid their persecution. 
Rather he made them stand up and offer resistance inviting 
extreme suffering in the process. However, during Khilafat 
Movement, a number of Muslim opted for hijarat to Afghanistan. 
He did not openly oppose it as hijarat had a religious sanctity 
in the Islamic tradition. 

The above list about the forms and methods of satayagraha 
is more illustrative than exhaustive. Satyagraha could and has 
taken myriad forms depending on the demands of the situation. 
It would continue to unfold new possibilities in the course of its 
universal application. 


Distinction between Passive Resistance and Satyagraha 


Theory and practice of passive resistance was popular both in 
India as well as in the West, much before Gandhi appeared on 
the political scene in South Africa. Prahalad in India and 
Socrates in Greece were glaring examples of passive resistance. 
In ancient India, it was accepted as a well known method of 
peaceful resistance. It was generally accepted both by the 
Mahabharata and Sukraniti that the people had the right to 
remove any unjust King peacefully by asserting their right to 
good governance. Moreover, passive resistance was popular even 
in the larger civil society: a creditor’s right to sit on a dharna at 
the debtor’s place was an acceptable system in the society in 
those days. In more extreme situations, migration to the other 
places, falling under the jurisdiction of another king, was also 
in vogue. On rare occasions, fasting was also resorted to arouse 
the conscience of the near and dear ones. However, it was during 
Swadeshi Movement which emerged in the wake of the partition 
of Bengal that boycott, Swadeshi and passive resistance were 
popularised by the extremist leaders like Tilak and Aurobindo. 
Similarly, in the West, passive resistance was an acceptable 
form of popular resistance. Early Christians often resorted to 
it, while defending their faith. However, it was in the 19th 
century that Henry David Thoreau (1817-62) popularised the 
concept of ‘civil disobedience’ as a protest against slavery in the 
American society. His primary assertion was that an individual, 
as human being precedes his membership of state. Hence, his 
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first obligation is towards his conscience and not to the state 
made laws. Another European writer, T.H. Green pleaded that 
passive resistance could be resorted to against the state law in 
public interest. Gandhi might have been aware of these writings. 
But ultimately, he developed his own views in the form of 
satyagraha. Initially, he himself used passive resistance to 
describe his fight against the racial discrimination in South 
Africa. So much that even in the English version of Hind Swarayj, 
he used the term ‘passive resistance’ to describe the spirit of his 
movement, though he had coined the term satyagraha much 
before he wrote Hind Swaraj. Subsequently, he gave up the 
term ‘passive resistance’ and consistently used the term 
satyagraha to describe his movement. Not only that, he himself 
differentiated satyagraha from passive resistance on a number 
of counts. Some of these points are as follows: 

One, passive resistance was taken as a weapon of the weak. 
Therefore, it could never fully strengthen the will of the one © 
who resists. Rather, there is a possibility that he might give it 
up in the face of a stiff opposition. On the other hand, satyagraha 
is designed as the weapon of the strong. It purifies as well as 
strengthens the will and determination of the satyagraht. Hence, 
the possibility of a forced retreat is virtually ruled out in the 
case of satyagraha. 

Two, passive resistance is not based on the idea of love in 
the larger and deeper sense. As such, it is not likely to work as 
an antidote to the baser passions of man, like hatred, anger, 
etc. Hence, it does not aim at self-realisation through the process 
of self-transformation. Satyagraha, on the contrary, is based cn 
the Biblical concept of love, which encompasses everything and 
everybody and is always more than willing to take them under 
its wings. In satyagraha, the other party is not taken as an 
enemy, rather, he is considered as a co-partner in the search for 
truth. 

Three, the ideological basis of passive resistance is such that 
it does not exclude the use of physical force in all eventualities. 
Being the weapon of the weak, it symbolises a tactical line of 
action rather than a principled one. Satyagraha on the other 
hand, is based on a clear understanding and a firm commitment 
to rule out the use of physical force in every eventuality. 
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Four, passive resistance is based on the concept of the ‘other’, 
whereas satyagraha is based on the concept of brotherhood. In 
other words, there is no ‘other’ for a satyagrahi, as its primary 
source of inspiration is the advaitic vision of the unity of all 
beings including the adversary. 

Five, in passive resistance, physical injury to the other in 
not totally ruled out. And the self-suffering on the part of a 
satyagrahi is just incidental to his scheme of things. But in 
satyagraha, all sufferings including the physical one is directed 
against oneself. In a word, the idea behind satyagraha is to resist 
the evil not with evil but with good. Gandhi's description of the 
beauty, goodness and effectiveness of satyagraha could hardly 
be improved, hence this quote, ‘I seek entirely to blunt the edge 
of the tyrant sword, not by putting up against it a stronger edged 
weapon, but by disappointing his expectation that I would be 
offering physical resistance’. (Young India, 1925) 

In the same piece, he wrote further, “The resistance of the 
soul that I should offer instead would elude him; it would, at 
first dazzle him and at last compel recognition from him, which 
would not humiliate but would uplift him’ (Ibid). Thus, through 
satyagraha, an individual contributes not only to his own 
spiritual and moral uplift but also that of others. In the process, 
both individuals as well as the society move on a higher plane. 


Bhikhu Parekh’s Interpretation of Satyagraha 


Bhikhu Parekh, a senior political theorist, offers his own 
interpretation and his own evaluative assessment of Gandhi's 
satyagraha. What gives his writings on Gandhi an unique 
authenticity is his knowledge of Gujarati language apart from 
his close and critical readings of Gandhian literature. In this 
section of our study, we propose to take up Parekh’s interpreta- 
tion of satyagraha and offer some critical comments on it. In 
the process, it would also underline the distinctive marks of 
Parekh’s interpretation. 

Parekh starts his discussion by pointing out that Gandhi 
used the term satyagraha as it is understood in Gujarati — and 
not strictly in the sense it is used in Sanskrit. 

In Gujarati, satyagraha carries the meaning of insistence 
on truth without becoming obstinate or uncompromising on it. 
Thus, Gandhi's satyagraha is a necessary outcome of his theory 
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of truth and non-violence. In other words, it is nothing more or 
nothing less than an attempt to realise and insist on truth. 
Admittedly, such a process requires a cooperative participation 
of the other party. For Parekh, Gandhi's satyagraha is both 
epistemological as well as political; epistemological as it is an 
attempt at search for truth, and political because it ultimately 
leads to political action. 

Parekh examines the question why Gandhi rejected both 
prevailing methods of conflict resolution — rational discussion 
and violent confrontation. Gandhi found them lacking both on 
theoretical and practical levels. He rejected rational discussion 
on the ground that it might go on endlessly without reaching a 
conclusive end as one of the parties might be determined not to 
be convinced by the other. Besides, Gandhi was convinced that 
appealing to rationality of man is not enough; his heart and 
soul has to be touched if he is to see the truth in his opponent's 
vision. Similarly, Gandhi rejected violent means for settling any 
dispute on several counts. One, no one has absolute truth in his 
hands; hence, he has no right to impose his views on the other, 
least of all in a violent way. Two, if a viewpoint is imposed on 
the other persons in a violent way; it would only ensure the 
recurrence of persistent violence. Three, no noble ends could be 
achieved by ignoble means. On all these counts, Gandhi rejected 
both mere rational discussion and resort to violence as the 
appropriate and right methods of conflict resolution. 

On the other hand, there were several positive reasons for 
Gandhi to opt and plead for satyagraha as the most appropriate 
method for conflict resolution. First, it takes both head and heart 
—both rational and emotional elements to see the righteousness 
of another’s viewpoint. The beauty and strength of satyagraha 
is that while it subsumes rational dialogue, it does not stop at 
that point. At the same time, an attempt is made to touch the 
heart and soul of the other person by appealing to his deep sense 
of morality and humanity. Thus, an attempt is made to create a 
congenial atmosphere to carry on a dialogue based on mutual 
goodwill and respect. That is why Gandhi came to the conclusion 
that ‘suffering love’ emanating from satyagraha is the best way 
to achieve the desired goal of conflict resolution. But in the event 
of the failure of the dialogue, a satyagrahi could have to insist 
upon his own truth till the other party reaches a framework of 
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Dandi March in progress 


mind to reach out to the truth on a cooperative basis. At that 
stage of struggle, a satyagrahi will have to suspend it with a 
view to engage in a process of the settlement of the dispute. 
Parekh makes a valid point that Gandhi made a departure 
from Kant and John Rawls on the issue of justice. Unlike them, 
he insisted on an emotionally charged sense of shared humanity 
which alone could ensure justice in a society in its broadest sense. 
To that end, a satyagraht, like the sages of ancient yore, would 
have to return good for evil. Consequently, a satyagrahi would 
have to live and work under self-imposed moral norms and 
regulations. That alone would ensure the moral impact of 
‘suffering love’ carrying goodwill and respect from the opposite 
party. But as a practical visionary, Gandhi was aware that only 
a handful of satyagrahies could reach such moral and spiritual 
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high level. Hence, he evolved and used other forms of struggle, 
such as boycott, non-payment of taxes, long march like Dandi 
March, etc. which did not necessarily call for such moral and 
spiritual height. Parekh calls it the triumph of Gandhv’s political 
realism over his moral idealism. 

Parekh is not enamoured of Gandhi's introduction of fasting 
as a part of satyagraha. Even Gandhi was aware of its fragile 
nature and favoured it only in the extreme cases. Even then, 
Gandhi attached a number of qualifications for fasting being 
resorted to. But Gandhi insisted that it was not a part of 
blackmail and even moral coercion. 


Parekh on Limits of Satyagraha 


Parekh accepts that Gandhi's satyagraha made a major and 
creative contribution to the theory of social change and political 
action. But he does not hesitate to point out its limits. In the 
first place, Parekh rejects Gandhi's assertion that satyagraha 
would turn out to be the ultimate ‘panacea’ for all human ills. 
Parekh argues that there might be occasions when there could 
be genuine difference of opinion about the nature of human well- 
being and commonweal on the part of the opposite parties. 
Parekh illustrates his point by citing cases like abortion, 
euthanasia and war — on these issues, even moral position could 
genuinely differ. Hence, Parekh finds it difficult to accept that 
such conflicts of opinion could be resolved through satyagraha. 
Secondly, there might be an occasion when ‘suffering love’ of a 
satyagrahi might be viewed by the opposite party as a moral 
punishment he deserves. In such a situation, a satyagrahi might 
not be able to touch the soul of the opponent. In other words, 
the moral judgment of the opposite party might come in the 
way of the effectiveness of the ‘suffering love’ of a satyagrahi. 
For instance, Parekh quotes Martin Buber approvingly to say 
that satyagraha, as conceived by Gandhi, would have been of 
no avail in Nazi Germany. Parekh strongly disagrees with 
Gandhi that satyagraha could not have failed to melt even the 
stone-hearted Hitler. Parekh feels that Gandhi did not 
understand complex ways in which totalitarian regime 
brutalises its general populace, and demoralises the victims 
making them totally helpless and hapless. - 
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Another strong point made by Parekh is that violence need 
not be necessarily accompanied by ill will and evil designs. There 
might be occassions when violence might have moral roots and 
justifications. However, taking a clue from the American Civil 
Right Movement led by Martin Luther King, Parekh argues that 
King’s satyagraha might not have passed all qualifications laid 
down by Gandhi. For King was not so insistent on purity of 
means as the latter had insisted. King made several innovations 
though he did take both Christ and Gandhi as the main sources 
of inspiration. Parekh concludes his discussion by saying that 
the American Civil Right Movement revealed as much relevance 
of Gandhian satyagraha as the need for its creative adaptation 
and innovations in different situations. 

One could join issues with Parekh’s views on the limits of 
satyagraha by making several observations. In the first place, 
most of the limitations pointed out by Parekh are well known. 
For Martin Buber’s argument was countered by Gandhi himself 
when he said that even if it would not have made much material 
difference in the situation, but it could have given moral 
satisfaction to the victims. Secondly, some of the limits pointed 
out by Parekh might be valid in the context of present levels 
and forms of satyagraha. Gandhi insisted that the science of 
satyagraha is not a stagnant concept rather it is a living and 
srowing science. Hence, it has limitless possibilities. Thirdly, 
the philosophy of satyagraha is based on the innate goodness of 
man. Gandhi always believed that no man could ever become so 
degenerated as to go beyond redemption. Some of the limitations 
pointed out by Parekh challenge such a basic premise of man. 
But a number of historical instances could be cited in support of 
Gandhi's basic premise. 


Satyagraha: A Critical Appreciation 


Today, satyagraha and liberal democratic polity are not 
considered to be mutually exclusive. But in the wake of the 
Indian independence in 1947, one of the central questions which 
started being debated was whether Gandhi's satyagraha was 
still relevant in the case of a democratic country like India or 
for that matter, in case of any democratically elected 
government. What was more, a veteran freedom fighter like 
N.V. Gadgil strongly rejected any use of satyagraha in respect 
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of a democratically elected government like the Indian 
government. It was even argued by Gadgil and a host of other 
Gandhians like Vinoba that satyagraha was no longer relevant 
as our government, being elected by the people, represents their 
sovereign will and perception. It was also being argued that 
any use of satyagraha might destabilise the government and it 
might lead to an anarchy like situation. However, there was 
another group of freedom fighters, which comprised leaders like 
Rammanohar Lohia, Jayaprakash Narayan, K. Santhanam and 
others, who argued that it was a sovereign remedy against all 
acts of injustice and the violation of human dignity. And, hence, 
its relevance for every form of government including the 
democratic one could hardly be overemphasised. 

In retrospect, it seems that in the first flush of independence, 
perhaps there was too much optimism, too much of the sanguine 
view about the ‘nature of the representative government. The 
fact that most of our political representatives during those days - 
were freedom fighters also accounted for high optimism about 
their integrity and autonomy. Perhaps, it was taken for granted 
that they represent the will of the people. However, the way 
electoral politics has played havoc with the real will of the people, 
it is quite clear that there might be a situation of direct conflict 
between the will of the people and that of the political 
representatives. A lot of thinking and writing has gone into the 
basic question: how to make our political representatives the 
true trustees of people’s will? But nothing much has been 
achieved on this score and the vote bank politics based on ethnic 
caste and religious identities has come to vitiate the entire 
spectrum of our democratic polity. Besides, there is always a 
distinct possibility that even a democratically elected 
government might turn into an autocratic regime, as it happened 
in India during the Emergency days. Based on our own 
experiences, as well as those of other countries, one could safely 
argue that Gandhi's view on the institution of state being an 
epitome of violence and untruth has been at least partially 
vindicated by the subsequent historical developments. 

It is also a travesty of truth to take the majority rule as 
sacrosanct, a holy cow, in the name of rule of law and 
representive character of the government. One might remember 
that Hitler, Mao and Stalin and their ilk, all were democratically 
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elected dictators! The records of their governance are there for 
all to see: how far removed they were from the real democratic 
will of their people and the kind of injustices they perpetrated 
on their own people. In fact, one of the basic problems of the 
liberal democratic theory is that it hardly has a strong, effective 
method inherent in the system, either to protect the minority 
rights or even to prevent the perpetration of injustice against 
the minority by the powers that be in any political system, 
including the representative government. Therefore, satyagraha 
alone presents a strong and effective remedial measure to protect 
the minority rights or to prevent the imposition of autocracy in 
the name of democracy. Nor is there a strong and foolproof 
method except satyagraha at the disposal of an individual to 
challenge a particular piece of unjust law or a government turned 
into a political monster when it infringes his integrity and 
autonomy. 

A second related question is whether satyagraha is just a 
defensive measure available to an individual or a group to protect 
his integrity, self-respect and autonomy or could it be used to 
bring about radical social change in a given social order? In 
other words, the question is whether it could end up playing 
only a negative and preservative role or it has the potentiality 
to play a positive and socially transformative role. The entire 
post-war history is a witness to the positive and socially 
transformative role of satyagraha. Successful fight of the 
American Blacks led by Dr. Martin Luther King for racial 
equality is a case in point. The struggle against the Shah of 
Iran, Marcose of Philippines and even the emergency rule of 
Indira Gandhi speaks volumes for the restorative and 
transformative role of satyagraha. Towards the end of his life, 
Gandhi rightly observed: 

This I do say fearlessly and firmly that every worthy object 
can be achieved by the use of satyagraha. It is the highest and 
infallible means, the greatest force. Socialism will not be reached 
by any other means. Satyagraha can rid society of all evil, 
political, economic and social. 

It is true that the theoretical possibility of social 
transformation through the representative government could 
not be completely ruled out. At the same time, on the basis of 
the experiences gathered from the working of many a democratic 
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governments, it could be safely concluded that left to themselves, 
these so called representative governments are more interested 
in retaining their power, rather than using it as a tool for social 
transformation, particularly where the fight against the vested 
interest is concerned. In an ideal situation, both the state power 
(Raj-satta) and people’s power (Lok-satta) could join hands to 
bring about such radical change in the society. But more often 
than not, such ideal situation is not available as an analysis of 
the working of the democratic government all over the world 
will show. Thus, satyagraha could always remain a potential 
and even practical instrument to keep any government on its 
toes. 

A third question is whether satyagraha, despite its non- 
violent character could really turn out to be a coercive measure. 
In fact, a number of scholars and commentaters have argued 
that satyagraha is nothing but a coercive measure and in that 
sense, it is hardly different from the violent method which it is” 
trying to replace. This charge has been particularly levelled 
against satyagrahies resorting to fasts on several occasions, 
including Gandhi's own fast unto death. As one has put it, “To 
undertake a fast unto death, as a protest against the government 
behaviour or in order to arouse a sense of shame in warring 
community is essentially an act of violence’ (Radhakrishnan, 
p. 340). The cental point of this line of argument is that 
satyagraha particularly in its fast unto death form, forces an 
adversary to make the concessions to a satyagraht, after being 
morally blackmailed. In other words, these concessions are made 
without being convinced of the soundness and correctness of 
the satyagrahi’s stand. The case of the Poona Pact is an 
illustrative case. Ambedkar made concessions to Gandhi on the 
Harvyan issues, even without being convinced, as it became clear 
subsequently. He was virtually blackmailed by Gandhi’s fast 
unto death and signed the Pact, so goes the argument. 

However, in defence of Gandhi's satyagraha and its non- 
coercive character, a number of points could be made. There is 
no denying the fact that there is a thin line of distinction between 
persuasion and moral coercion, which might be associated with 
satyagraha. But a close scrutiny of Gandhi's writings on 
satyagraha makes it clear that he put a number of conditions 
on the prospective satyagrahies. And they would suffice to rule 
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out any brazen use of satyagraha as a coercive measure. In any 
case, physical coercion is ruled out in the very concept of 
satyagraha. What is more, it is informed by satya, ahimsa and 
tapas (penance) which has tremendous purifying impact on the 
moral and psychic make up of the satyagrahies. Thus, the 
primary aim of satyagraha is coversion and not coercion, least 
of all physical coercion. True, it might result in exerting moral 
pressure, but a Gandhian might very well argue that there is 
nothing wrong in bringing the adversary under moral pressure, 
which might persuade him to see the cause of a satyagrahi in a 
more enlightened and selfless way. Besides, satyagraha is being 
offered as an alternative to the armed rebellion. In the absence 
of satyagraha, a victim is presented with Hobson’s choice — do 
nothing and continue to suffer injustice or resort to violent 
methods which may or may not succeed. For the weak and 
hapless, armed resistance remains more of a theoretical 
possibility than a practical and working instrument of action. 
It might even boomerang on them, making their condition worse 
than the existing one. But even if a well organised and 
determined minority succeeds in its violent venture; it would 
only open the floodgate of revenge and retribution. Viewed in 
this light, moral persuasion which might involve some moral 
pressure or even moral coercion could be taken in its stride. 

A fourth question which is often raised in the context of 
satyagraha is that it could succeed only in the context of a liberal 
democratic polity. In other words, it would be totally ineffective 
in the context of authoritarian, totalitarian and autocratic 
regimes. And some scholars do point out that success of Gandhi's 
satyagraha, both in South Africa and in India, could be partly 
attributed to the liberal democratic system in the home country 
and existence of an enlightened British public opinion. In fact, 
this point was raised in Gandhi's own life time when he advised 
the Jews to offer satyagraha to save their soul and dignity, even 
if it might not make much difference to their actual situation. 
Martin Buber, one of the Jewish leading intellectuals responded 
by saying that in the German situation, in the absence of a 
witness, Jewish martyrdom would be meaningless. Another 
Jewish scholar in Greenberg went to the extent of saying that a 
German Gandhi would be finished within five minutes by the 
Nazi forces. However, in response to their objections, Gandhi 
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averred that after all Hitler was also a human being and as 
such he could not remain unaffected by the Jewish open and 
dignified supreme sacrifice. Besides, such heroic and non-violent 
act was bound to affect the German people in the long run. In 
any case, Gandhi asserted that the Jews would be saving their 
soul and dignity by choosing their own way of death. 
Commenting on Gandhi's advice to Jews, Bhikhu Parekh asserts 
that, ‘Gandhi does not display much understanding of the 
complex way in which the totalitarian systems brutalise the 
communities, demoralised the victims, distort public discourse 
and undermine the basic pre-conditions of satyagraha’. However, 
one may remind Parekh that Gandhi's advice to the Jews should 
be viewed in the context of the desperate situation they had 
been put in. The only choice they had was to die honourably or 
dihonourably, as successful use of armed resistance was virtually 
ruled out. At least, Gandhi suggested an honourable way of death 
to the desperate and hapless Jews, which might or might not 
affect the soul of Hitler and his German cohorts. 

A fifth question that has been raised by many scholars is 
that assumptions behind Gandhi's satyagraha are too high to 
be reached by ordinary people. In other words, it is against 
human nature as ordinarily conceived. Bernard Shaw put the 
point in his own inimitable way: 

‘It is idle to deny these facts of history. It might as well be 
said that tigers have never been able to live by violence and 
that non-resistance will convert tigers to a diet of rice.’ 

On the whole, two arguments have been advanced in the 
favour of the above contention. Historically, violence has been a 
major instrument of human liberation. For instance, the 
American people got their independence through violent means. 
So did the Vietnamese, Algerians and a host of other countries. 
The second argument is that it is too much to expect from 
ordinary men and women to rise to that spiritual height, which 
satyagraha takes for granted. Gandhi himself countered the first 
argument by asserting that simply because something has not 
happened in history does not mean that it would never happen. 
This is not only to anticipate, but also put a halt on the future 
historical developments. In fact, it is to assert that nothing 
happens de-novo in history and it amounts even to deny the 
free will of man. Subsequent developments including 
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independence and the liberation of the American Blacks have 
proved Gandhi's truth instead of his critics. As to the second 
argument regarding the limitations of human nature, Gandhi 
always believed that no man is beyond redemption. Not only 
that, there is no limit to spiritual height provided he works 
sincerely to that end. His own life as revealed in his 
autobiography provides a living testimony to the fact that even 
an ordinary man could rise to great spiritual heights, provided 
he has the will and determination to do so. 

To sum up, satyagraha is envisaged in a situation, wherein 
rational argumentation has failed to cut ice and a conflict 
situation has reached a dead end. Then the only alternative is 
the use of violent means or silent suffering by accepting the 
acts of injustice. For the poor and hapless, any chance of success 
through violent means is virtually too remote to have any 
practical meaning. Besides, the cost in terms of human suffering 
and sacrifice might be enormous. Besides, future retribution 
and retaliation could not be ruled out. Non-violent resistance in 
its myriad forms appears to be the only rational alternative. 
The fact that the road to the ‘Promised Land’ passing through 
satyagraha is too long and dreary, and the ride too uphill and 
hazardous need not deter us. Besides, satyagraha should not be 
taken only as an instrument of conflict resolution. It is much 
more than that. It is a brave attempt to empower the poor and 
the dispossessed and humanise the people engrossed in their 
vested interests. It is an attempt to build up a better human 
society by eliminating all traces of human frailty, manifest in 
terms of all kinds of injustice inequality and inequity. Hence, 
there is an irrefutable case for its universal application. Of 
course, its modes and methods would vary in terms of temporal 
and spatial situations. 


Those only can take up civil disobedience, who believe 
in willing obedience even to irksome laws imposed by 
the State so long as they do not hurt their conscience or 
religion, and are prepared equally willing to suffer the 
. penalty of civil disobedience. Disobedience to be civil has 
to be absolutely non-violent, the underlying principle 
being the winning over the opponent by suffering, 1.e., 
love. 
MAHATMA GANDHI 
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PART — IV 


GANDHI AND MoperRN INDIA 


Iam firmly of the opinion that India’s salvation depends 
on the sacrifice and enlightenment of women. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


I do not believe in the exclusive divinity of the Vedas. I 
believe the Bible, the Koran and Zend-Avesta to be as 
much divinely inspired as the Vedas. My belief in the 
Hindu scriptures does not require me to accept every word 
and every verse as divinely inspired. I decline to be bound 
by an interpretation, however learned it may be, if it ts 
repugnant to reason or moral sense. 


_ MAHATMA GANDHI 


An India prostrate at the feet of Europe can give no hope 
to humanity. An India awakened and free has a message 
of peace and goodwill to a groaning world. : 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


If Ihad my way I would persuade all caste Hindu girls 
coming under my influence to select Harijan husbands. 
If I have my way, the President of the Indian Republic 
will be a chaste and brave bhangi girl. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


9 


Gandhi, Ambedkar 
and the Issue of 
Untouchability 


The touchable and the untouchables can not be held 
together by law, certainly not by any electoral law 
substituting joint electorate for separate electorate. The 
only thing that can hold them together is love. The 
salvation of the untouchables will come only when the 
caste Hindu is made to think, and is forced to feel 
that he must alter his ways. I want a revolution tn the 
mentality of the caste Hindus. 


B.R. AMBEDKAR 


One of the major controversies which continues to dominate 
the historiography of the Indian freedom struggle is the relative 
role of Gandhi and Ambedkar in respect of the fight against the 
evil of untouchability. In this chapter, we propose to make a 
critical assessment of Gandhi's basic approach to the Varna/ 
caste system in general and to the issue of untouchability in 
particular. But such a discussion would have to be preceded by 
a general discussion of Varna/caste system in Indian social 
system. 

The Varna system in the ancient Indian social order was 
marked by a four-fold division of the society comprising 
brahmins, kshatriyas, vaishyas and shudras. The hierarchy 
comprises with brahmins being on the top and the shudras at 
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the bottom and the kshatriya and vaishya being in the middle 
in the descending order. There was yet another group known as 
panchama in some parts of India which was kept outside the 
varna system. The entire system was marked by ‘hierarchy and 
holism’. In the original varna system, there was close linkage 
between one’s varna and his profession. Brahmins looked after 
the intellectual needs of the society, kshatriyas those of its 
defence and administration, vaishyas were engaged in wealth 
creation and other production related works and the shudras 
provided physical services to the society. Varna system was 
intellectually justified and supported by the reference to a 
passage of the purusa-sukta of the Rig Veda which mentioned 
that brahmins came from the mouth of Brahma, kshatriyas from 
his arms, vaishyas from his thighs and the shudra from his feet. 
The varna system also finds support in the Bhagavad Gita when 
Lord Krishna asserts that he created the varna-order on the 
basis of guna-karma division. Not only that, in the last chapter 
of the Gita, a detailed description of the dharma of each varna 
is listed which again is patterned on the above basis. Thus, the 
varna system had come to acquire religious sanctity. The original 
rationale of the varna system was that it was based on the ‘innate 
tendencies and proclivities’ of the individuals and was not linked 
up with one’s own birth in a particular group. In other words, in 
its original, pristine from, the varna system was not by janmana 
(by-birth) but by Rarmana (by-profession). Moreover, originally 
the entire system was non-hierarchical and hence there was no 
question of one group being high and the other being low. 
Besides, the system has a very stabilising impact on the society 
as every one got a sense of fulfillment by pursuing a particular 
profession based on his innate qualities and potentialities, 
However, in the course of historical developments, varna 
system assumed a degraded form of caste-system (sati- 
vyavastha) which resulted in the emergence of hundred of castes 
and sub-castes based on hierarchy and holism. The caste-system 
drew sharp criticism from the shramanic tradition of Buddha 
and Mahabir, the founder of Buddhism and Jainism, 
respectively. They challenged the dominance of brahmins in the 
entire system. Some of the seers of the Upanishads were of non- 
brahmin origin. The struggle between Vashistha and 
Viswamitra is also viewed as a struggle for spiritual dominance 
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between a brahmin and non-brahmin seer. However, the caste 
system got another lease of life in the wake of its resurgence of 
Hinduism led by Adi-Shankaracharya in the 9th century. During 
the medieval times, once again the bhakta-poets raised a banner 
of revolt against the prevailing caste system as it went against 
the basic principle of spiritual equality of man. The prevailing 
caste system came under heavy attack by the leaders of the 
Indian renaissance, viz., Dayanand, Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Vivekananda, etc. Besides, when the colonial administration 
started offering new opportunities for education and employment 
for depressed classes, a number of non-brahmin associations 
emerged to demand more of such opportunities and also to take 
advantage of the existing ones. Some of the Princely states like 
Mysore and Kolahapur took initiative for affirmative action for 
the non-brahmins in their respective areas. Subsequently, 
Maharashtra and Madras regions became the main centres of 
non-brahmnic assertion. Jyotiba Phule and E.V. Ramaswamy 
became household names in both these regions respectively. 
Most of these movements were primarily concerned with the 
brahmnic domination of the system rather than the problem of 
untouchability as their primary support base was among the 
middle castes. | 

But much below those castes were the section of the Indian 
society which came to be known as the depressed classes in the 
colonial parlance. They were the worst victims of caste-system 
as they suffered from the curse of untouchability. Even the 
colonial administration was not interested in doing anything 
substantial for them except that some of them got converted to 
Christianity. However, one positive development among these 
sections of society was that a number of socio-religious reform 
movements emerged in different parts of the country. Some of 
them were: Adi Dharma among the chamars of Punjab, Satnam 
Panth among the chamars of the C.P., Adi Dharma among the 
chamars of U.P, Balahari Movement among the Hadis of Bengal 
and Dharma Paripalana Yogam among the Ezhavas of Kerala. 
All these movements tried to underline the dignity of the 
depressed classes and challenged caste-system by refusing to 
accept their low position under it. But major limitation of these 
movements was that they were within the confines of religious 
domain. 
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However, nothing much substantial was happening on the 
secular front. The colonial administration hardly took any 
measure except for providing some special grants for the 
education of the children of the depressed classes. Even the early 
nationalist leaders did not take up their cause in any big way. 
The first major initiative came in 1920 when the conference of 
All India Depressed Classes (All Bharatiya Bahiskrit Parishad) 
was held at Nagpur, presided over by the Raja of Kolahapur. 
This was followed by a conference of All India Depressed Classes 
Association in 1926 again held at Nagpur with M.C. Raja as its 
first president and B.R. Ambedkar as the vice-president. It is 
with this background that Gandhi's struggle against 
untouchability should be studied and understood. 


Gandhi, Varna System, Caste System and the Issue of 
Untouchability | 


We are firmly of the opinion that Gandhi’s views on varna/caste 
system in general and on the issue of untouchability must be 
looked in the context of his overall views on Hinduism. Despite 
his calling himself as a sanatani Hindu, he was all for radical 
reforms in Hinduism. And as such orthodox Hinduism 
dominated by brahmins and priestly classes was not acceptable 
to him. Elsewhere we have seen what kind of changes Gandhi 
wanted to bring about in Hinduism by extending the meanings 
and implications of some of the old concept like satya, ahimsa, 
moksha, spirituality, God, swaraj, etc. Here our primary concern 
is to underline the ideological foundation of his struggle against 
the scourge of untouchability. In this connection three basic 
concepts of Gandhi need to be underlined. One, he believed that 
man comprises of three basic elements of body, self and the 
Atman. According to him, the body is the seat of senses, and 
self is the product of man’s actions from his previous life. Both 
body and self create a feeling of separateness and constitute 
the real foundation of man’s distinct individuality. But beyond 
body and self there is Atman which is of the same genre in every 
human being. Thus, the real challenge for an individual is to 
existentially experience that he is much more than mere body 
and self: he is nothing but an embodiment of the Atman. Once 
man goes through such an experience he loses the illusory feeling 
of separateness and individuality. This is what Gandhi calls, 
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moksha or inner swaraj. Such a deep philosophical outlook was 
rooted in his advaitic vision of God, man and the world. Such 
an experiential knowledge prompts one to realise the unity of 
all beings in one’s own being. Besides, it also helps, what Bikhu 
Parekh calls, to get rid of the ‘claustrophobic’ world of 
individuality. 

Gandhi's concept of God also helped one to experience such 
unity. He strongly believes that God is not an entity outside his 
creation. The entire cosmos is his manifestation. Therefore, the 
only way to realise him was to identify one’s self with all living 
beings and ultimately with His whole creation. How is one to 
start on this infinite journey towards the total identification with 
the whole creation? Gandhi suggests that loving and serving the 
‘other’ was the only effective way to break the barrier between 
one’s self and the other. And this process will ultimately result 
in total identification with the entire creation. In this respect, 
Gandhi breaks new philosophical grounds as loving and serving 
‘other’ has never been the strong point of the Indian spirituality. 

Admittedly, such identification with the entire creation is a 
long and arduous journey. What are the initial steps which one 
must take to traverse such an endless journey? Gandhi avers 
that ‘selfless love’ was the only effective way to dissolve ‘self — 
making its distance from the other to disappear. This is much 
more than mere sympathy or even empathy. This is nothing 
less than, what the Gita calls, seeing all beings in one’s own 
atman and vice-versa. But on the road to moksha, another pre- 
requisite is to have a deep sense of detachment. But love might 
create attachment. Thus, the real challenge is how to reconcile 
love with detachment. To resolve this dichotomy between ‘love’ 
and ‘detachment’, Gandhi redefined both these terms. He takes 
love to such a high level that it becomes ‘non-self-referential’. 
In the process, self is dissolved. Similarly, he defined detachment 
by underlining the fact that it does not mark indifference to the 
mundane affairs rather it connotes total absence of self-interest. 
Thus, Gandhi tries to bring love and detachment in consonance. 
However, as Parekh comments, the tension between the two 
‘irreconcilable terms’ — love and detachment continued to bother 
him till the end of his life. 

Gandhi did not stop at taking love purely at the conceptual 
or even emotional level. He tried to translate it in terms of 
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actively serving the other, particularly the poor and the helpless. 
For him, love as mere goodwill was not enough. It must result 
in the active service to one’s fellow beings, which alone would 
give real depth and dimension to the concept of detached love 
or loving detachment. Gandhi has to cross another hurdle on 
this road. That was to reconcile two contradictory feelings: his 
desire to identify himself with the entire creation, on the one 
hand, and serving the fellow beings in his immediate 
neighbourhood. He tries to reconcile both by underlining the 
fact that the nature of social service could be defined in terms of 
the problems faced by one’s community, in which one is born. 
Besides, it would also be decided by one’s own capacity and 
perception of the need of the ‘other’. Accordingly, in every age it 
is one’s social life which could work as the real ‘testing ground’ 
for one’s moral, religious and spiritual action. He was firmly of 
the opinion that in our times politics alone could bring about 
social awakening. Hence, there is the need for spiritual seekers 
to actively participate in politics. To quote his words, ‘In this 
age, only a political sanyasi can fulfil and adore the ideal of 
sanyas, others will more likely than not disgrace the sanyasi’s 
saffron garb’. But despite his insistence on the centrality of 
politics in national life, he was quite sceptical of state power as 
means for social regeneration. He wanted to restore all the 
original powers held by the civil society which had been usurped 
by the State in the course of historical developments. His 
constructive programmes were supposed to work as effective 
means in that task of empowering the civil society. 

One of the major weaknesses of Indian spiritual tradition 
was that manual labour was not given the pride of place which 
it really deserved. In fact, in brahmanic Hinduism, manual work 
was to be assigned among the lower strata of the society and 
they were to be looked down upon for undertaking such work. 
Gandhi challenged the Brahmanic Hinduism on this score. To 
that end, he reinterpreted the concept of yajna of the Bhagavad 
Gita and asserted that any one not doing manual work was 
nothing but a social parasite and might be considered even a 
_ thief. And it is precisely for the same reason that he called the 
untouchables as the privileged children of God as it is they, not 
the Brahmins, who have served their fellow beings since 
millennia. Thus, Gandhi challenged the citadel of Hindu 
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orthodoxy. And in this task he went much ahead of the earlier 
social reformers who have treated the whole things only as a 
part of religious domain. Gandhi was willing to launch a struggle 
against untouchability both on religious, spiritual and secular 
planes. And it is not for nothing that a section of orthodox 
Brahmins launched virulent attack on him and accused him of 
grossly distorting the basic principles of Hinduism. But he did 
not go to the other extreme as he refused to believe that religion 
was nothing but a secular social service. In fact, even his work 
in secular field had its roots in his spiritual thinking. All along 
he retained his faith in some of the key spiritual concepts like 
God, Atman, moksha, etc., which worked as the driving force 
behind all his works. In fact, he rejected the dichotomy between 
religion and politics and took them in continuum. In the process, 
he secularised religion as much as he spiritualised politics. It is 
the light of this basic approach that one could really appreciate 
in Gandhi's fight against untouchability. 


Gandhi, Ambedkar and the Issue of Untouchability 


Untouchability was one of the major divisive issues which 
threatened to tear away the cohesiveness of the Hindu social 
structure. Both Gandhi and 

Ambedkar grappled with the | 
scourge of untouchability in | 
their own way with a lot of | 
commitment and sincerity. 
Yet they differed in their 
basic approach as well as 
in their strategy. So much 
so that their differences, 
their divergent approaches, 
became a major issue during 
the freedom struggle. But 
before we discuss their diffe- 
rences, it would be expedient 
to look at their social and inte- 
llectual background. That 
Gandhi was against the 


practice of untouchability Ainbecin? The symbol of 
from his childhood is evident Dalit Resurgence 
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from his autobiography, wherein he mentions that he could not 
understand why a man from a particular group visiting his house 
should be treated as ‘untouchable’. During his South African 
sojourn, he made it a point to obliterate the differences between 
touchable and the untouchable. Not only that, during his South 
African days, he went to the extent of asking Kasturba to leave 
his house as she had refused to cleanse the latrine-pot used by 
an untouchable; even though he was a Christian convert. 
Subsequently, when he came back to India and established the 
Sabarmati Ashram, one of the major vows which every inmate 
of the ashram was to undertake was to actively work against 
the practice of untouchability. Not only that, he admitted an 
untouchable couple as members of his ashram, despite opposition 
from some of the ashram inmates, including Kasturba. 
Subsequently, he adopted their daughter as his own daughter. 
He followed it up by including the elimination of untouchability 
as one the major items of his constructive programmes along 
with the Hindu-Muslim unity and the village uplift. 

B.R. Ambedkar, himself coming from the family of the 
untouchables of Maharashtra was equally committed to fight 
not only against the vestige of untouchability, but also against 
the entire varna/caste-system. He came into prominence during 
1920’s by launching a movement for access to the drinking 
water from the village pond at Mahad in Maharashtra which 
was supposed to be reserved only for the upper castes. He also 
burnt the Manusmriti — a book of Hindu dharmashastra which 
allegedly gave religious sanctity to the practice of 
untouchability under the Hindu social system. Moreover, he 
refused to go along with the Congress call for the boycott of 
the Simon Commission during 1928. He followed it by setting 
up the All India Depressed Classes Congress in 1930. 
Subsequently, he demanded separate electorate for the 
Depressed Classes on the pattern enjoyed by the Indian 
Muslims. He got it endorsed by the Conference of the Depressed 
Classes leaders held at Bombay during May 1930. Thus, both 
Gandhi and Ambedkar came face to face on the issue of a 
separate electorate for the depressed classes during the second 
Round Table Conference in 1931. Ambedkar insisted on it, 
whereas Gandhi threatened to oppose it even risking his life, 
as he looked at it as a clever ploy to divide the Hindu 
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community. When the Communal Award was announced in 
August 1932, Gandhi responded by his decision to go for a 
fast unto death, if it was not revoked at once. Gandhi sat on 
his fast unto death on 20 September, 1932, in the Yeravada 
jail, wherein he was imprisoned for leading the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. He made it clear that he would 
continue his fast even if he was released from the jail. His fast 
unto death evoked great stir in the country. Initially, Ambedkar 
did not take Gandhi's fast seriously and virtually remained 
unmoved. But with active participation of leaders like 
Rajagopalachari, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Rajendra Prasad, 
M.C. Raja and others, Ambedkar was persuaded to fall in 
line. An agreement was signed which came to be known as 
the Poona Pact. It needs to be underlined that the Congress 
and the Mahatma had favoured the idea of an adequate 
representation in the legislature for the depressed classes. 
The real apple of discord was the Separate or Joint Electorate 
System. Under the Poona Pact, Ambedkar agreed to give up 
his demand for a separate electorate in lieu of an adequate 
representation for them under the joint electorate system. The 
main provisions of the Poona Pact were as follow: 


(i) 148 seats as against 74 as provided by the Communal 
Award was to be reserved for the depressed classes, 
out of the general electorate in respect of the provincial 
legislatures. 

(ii) Similarly, 18 per cent seats were to be reserved for 
them in respect of the Central legislature. 

(iii) An attempt was to be made to secure fair representa- 
tion for the depressed classes in respect of the local 
bodies and in services. 

(iv) It was also provided that the system could be 
terminated only on the basis of mutual agreements 
among the communities concerned. 


The British Government accepted the provisions of the Poona 
Pact and subsequently they were included in the Act of 1935. 
Two diametrically opposite views have been expressed 1n respect 
of the Poona Pact. On the one hand, Gandhi is praised for 
maintaining the unity of the Hindus, by insisting on the Joint 
Electorate System and, thus, keeping the depressed classes 
within the fold of the Hindu society, despite Ambedkar’s best 
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attempt to take them out of it. On the other hand, there is no 
dearth of the critics of the Poona Pact, particularly among the 
dalit intellectuals, including Ambedkar, who reluctantly signed 
it and turned out to be its bitter critic subsequently. We would 
discuss it in greater detail towards the end of the chapter. 
What is relevant here is that for Gandhi, the Poona Pact 
was the beginning rather than the end of the process of his fight 
against the vestige of untouchability. He followed it up by solid 
work. He founded a new organisation, the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
(September 1932) and started a new journal called the Harijan 
(January 1933). Not only that, he subsequently undertook a 
journey of nearly 12,000 miles including padyatra in the cause 
of the harijan uplift. In the course of his journey, he raised funds 
for harijan uplift and exhorted the people to open the gates of 
the temples for them. On the basis of his initiative and 
exhortation, at number of places the members of the depressed 
classes were given access to village schools, village wells and 
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ponds and temples willingly by the upper castes. His anti- 
untouchability work created so much stir in the country that 
small section of the Hindu orthodoxy even launched a virulent 
campaign against him. They demonstrated with black flags 
against him. Even a bomb was thrown at his party on 25 June, 
1934 at Poona, but he escaped unhurt. He was so much 
committed to the Harijan cause that he described the earthquake 
of 1934 as God’s punishment for the practice of untouchability 
among the caste Hindus. It even drew a rebuke from Tagore, 
who feared that such an approach might promote superstitious 
belief among the Hindus. 

However, Ambedkar was unhappy with Gandhi's work 
among the Harijans. He was of the opinion that Gandhi was 
not serving the cause of the Harijans by making it a religious 
issue. In 1936, Ambedkar founded the Labour Party to widen 
his base among the toiling masses by transcending caste lines. 
The Indian National Congress also set-up its own organisation 
for the depressed classes under the leadership of Jagjivan Ram 
called All India Depressed Classes League in March 1935. 
However, Ambedkar’s Labour Party failed to cross the Rubicon 
in 1937 election as much of the reserved seats for the depressed 
classes went to the Congress. Meanwhile, the Congress 
Ministries (1937-39) took some measures to remove some of the 
disabilities suffered by the depressed classes. All this made 
Ambedkar bitter and in July 1942, on the eve of the Quit India 
movement, he set up another organisation called All India 
Scheduled Castes Federation. He did not support the Quit India 
Movement and even joined the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
which ordered the arrests of the Congress leaders including 
Gandhi. Through this Federation, Ambedkar tried to project 
his ideas that scheduled castes people were different from the 
Hindus. But in 1946 elections, the Federation was virtually 
wiped out as it could win only a few reserved seats, as most of 
them went to the Congress. Ambedkar found it difficult to get 
elected to the Constituent Assembly without the Congress 
support. But the Congress leadership was keen for national 
integration in the wake of the partition of the country. The 
Congress offered him the Chairmanship of the Drafting 
Committee of the Constituent Assembly — a task which he 
performed with great initiative and abilities. 
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Gandhi and Ambedkar: Different Approaches 


Both Gandhi and Ambedkar were devotedly committed to the 
cause of the depressed classes, yet they differed quite 
fundamentally in their respective approaches. Here, an attempt 
would be made to take a bird’s eye view of their differences in 
respect of the problems of the depressed classes. 

In the first place, both had their own distinct approaches to 
the entire problem of varnaashram/caste system and its 
resultant issue of untouchability. Gandhi ideas on varna/caste 
system kept on evolving in the light of his experiences. One can 
see a continuous line of evolution of his views particularly on 
the caste system. So far as varna system was concerned, he 
consistently believed that in its pristine and original form, it 
played a very positive and stabilising role in the evolution of 
the Indian society. According to him, the varna system was based 
on differential abilities of different individuals. Besides, 
originally it had hardly anything to do with one’s birth. He 
further. believed that it had hardly anything to do with the 
prevailing caste system with its myriad forms and faces. In the 
varna system, there was no question of superiority and 
inferiority, as it was based on the innate qualities and proclivities 
of different individuals. As such, it led to a better system of 
division of labour in the society. Gandhi also asserted that in 
the original varna system there was no question of high and 
low. All that it did was to simplify human life by making them 
stick to their hereditary occupations. This further saved the 
people from wasting time and energy in exploring different ways 
of making money. Secondly, he averred that the four occupations 
of imparting knowledge, defending the defenseless, agriculture 
and service through physical labour were universal, to be found 
in every society of the world. Hindu seers made use of the smooth 
regulation of the society for imparting good conduct among its 
members. Besides, such a system assigned certain spheres of 
action to certain people on the basis of their potentialities and 
limitations. Such an arrangement avoided unnecessary 
competitiveness and ensured optimal utilisation of one’s 
potentialities. On all these counts, Gandhi kept on defending 
the varna system in its original form. 

However, he was aware that the varna system was no more 
to be found in its original and pristine form. In fact, he conceded 
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that in the course of its historical developments, it has 
degenerated into the present caste system with its myriad forms 
and facets. Initially, he favoured the consolidation of myriad 
castes in the four fold division of the society, like the original 
varna system. Hence, he was not very harsh on the caste system 
in the initial years of his stay in India. In fact, initially he was 
not even in favour of inter-caste marriages as he thought the 
different processes of socialisation — sanskars — might create 
problems. He had even allowed different kitchen for different 
people for the same reason. But in the course of deeper 
experiences with the Indian society, he came to reject the 
prevailing caste system in its totality. He started calling it as 
an ‘excrescence’ and a hurdle to social progress. He even smelt 
sin in the present system as it has come to base itself on the 
feeling of some groups being superior and others being inferior. 
He even went to the extent of describing the caste system as an 
evil. For him the real challenge was to rid the caste system of 
its distinctions of savarna and avarna. As such, he started 
blessing the inter-caste marriages. In fact, in the last phase of 
his life, he would bless only an inter-caste marriage. He even 
devised his own saptapadi. He came to castigate the prevailing 
caste system in unequivocal terms. As he put it: 

Birth and observance of forms can not determine one’s 
superiority and inferiority. Character is the only determining 
factor. God did not create man with the badge of superiority and 
inferiority. 

However, so far as the question of untouchability was 
concerned, he took a consistent line of opposition to it from his 
childhood to the last day of his life. He considered untouchability 
as the biggest blot on the fair name of Hinduism. His opposition 
to the vestiges of untouchability was so total that he went to 
the extent of saying that if he was to be left with the only choice 
between death of Hinduism and the survival of untouchability, 
he would opt for the former. Not only that, despite his faith in 
sanatan dharma, he made it clear that no scripture would have 
his allegiance if it sanctioned untouchability or considers any 
human being as inferior. He even considered it a blasphemy if 
any body were to say that God had created and sanctioned 
untouchability. Not only that, going by the simple logic of 
untouchability, the white people would be justified if they treat 
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the entire coloured people including Hindus as ‘untouchables’. 
Hence, Hindus must remove the beam of untouchability from 
their eyes, before they attempt to take out the ‘mole’ from the 
eyes of the whites. Towards the last phase of his life, he extended 
his opposition to the entire structure of the caste system. To 
that end he asserted that all members of the Hindu society 
should consider themselves as shudras till they upgrade 
themselves on the basis of personal penance. However, till the 
end he kept his faith in varna system, if it could be put back to 
its original and pristine form. 

On the other hand, Ambedkar took a much more radical 
stand on the entire spectrum of varna/caste system and insisted 
that they must go lock, stock and barrel. He looked at the 
scourge of untouchability as an integral part of the entire Hindu 
system. Hence, it could not be isolated and eliminated so long 
as varna/caste system was allowed to survive. Unlike Gandhi, 
he did not make any distinction between varnaashram and the 
prevailing caste system. He argued that the shudras were the 
original inhabitants of India, who were conquered by the Aryan 
race. In the process, they were put on the lowest rung of the 
Hindu social system. Hence, he challenged Gandhi's view that 
varnaashram dharma in its original form was perfect and it 
was on the course of history that it degenerated into the 
prevailing caste system. Taking his opposition to the entire 
Hindu social structure to its logical conclusion, Ambedkar 
asserted that there would be no redemption of the depressed 
classes within the Hindu system. He was firmly of the opinion 
that as the caste system had got the sanction of the Hindu 
Shastras, hence Hindus would never come out of it. As such, 
there would be no emancipation for the depressed classes so 
long as they would continue to remain within the fold of the 
Hindu social order. He also refused to accept Gandhi's fine 
distinction between the original varna system and the 
- prevailing caste system. For him this distinction between varna 
and caste system was rather irrational. Ultimately, the varna 
system is nothing but the caste system with all its vestiges of 
exploitation and domination. As he put it, ‘And what is Gandhi's 
varna system? It is simply a new name for the caste system 
and retains all the worst feature of the caste system.’ 

Ambedkar put forwards his views on the entire spectrum of 
Varna/caste/untouchability system in two of his books: (a) Who 
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were Shudras? and, (b) the Annthilation of Caste. Gandhi, on 
the other hand, was for the purification of the varna system 
putting it back to its original and pristine form. He further 
believed that once the scourge of untouchability is eliminated, 
caste system could be restored to its original varna form. 

The second point on which Gandhi and Ambedkar differed 
was about the strategy to fight the demon of untouchability. 
Gandhi was of the opinion that since those who support 
untouchability took shelter behind its scriptural sanction, the 
problem could be tackled primarily only as a part of religious 
reforms. As we have seen earlier he was all out for a reformed 
Hinduism in which the scourge like untouchability would have 
no place. In fact, the intellectual foundation for his struggle 
against untouchability arose from his advaitic vision of man, 
God and the society. He asserted that God did not create man 
on the basis of high and low. Hence untouchability could have 
no place in God’s scheme of things. He also argued that the 
messages of all scriptures were divine in their origins, but since 
they are mediated through human agency, they become 
imperfect in the process. Hence, even if some scriptures tend to 
give religious sanction to a scourge like untouchability, they 
would not evoke his allegiance to them. Nevertheless, the fight 
against untouchability would have to be launched primarily 
within the religious fold. He thought that if the problem of 
untouchability could be tackled on religious front, it would have 
a long lasting impact. As a part of his strategy he wanted to get 
the caste Hindus involved in this struggle. There, too, his 
strategy was to sting the conscience of upper caste Hindus so 
that they become conscious of their guilt in imposing and 
continuing such inhuman and unjust system. In his view, such 
a changed mindset among the caste Hindus alone could lead to 
a radical change in the Hindu society. In fact, this was a part of 
his larger strategy of social change through the process of the 
change of heart. But such a fight for a radical social change was 
not a toothless battle for Gandhi. For a strong sanction of 
satyagraha was always there to enforce such a scheme. And he 
and his followers launched a number of satyagraha in support 
of the depressed classes including the Vaikom satyagraha in 
the mid 1920s. Gandhi was of the opinion that the state made 
laws alone could not tackle the problem of untouchability, as 
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the real problem lies in the realm of the civil society. Because of 
this, his constructive programmes contained a number of items 
on this score. It was also through his personal example that he 
tried to impress upon the minds of the upper caste Hindus the 
real need for such attitudinal change. His ashram living, free 
from castes environment, his living among the untouchables, 
his adoption of a daughter of an untouchable couple as his own 
daughter was an attempt to preach what he was already 
practicing. 

However, Ambedkar was not one to be impressed by these 
things. For him to call upon the caste Hindu to come out of the 
casteist grip was asking a leopard to change his spot or calling 
upon a tiger to turn vegetarian. Ambedkar looked at the problem 
primarily in the socio-economic perspective. And unlike Gandhi, 
he was convinced that to the extent that untouchability was an 
integral part of the larger Hindu social order, it was an 
impossible task to bring about any real liberal attitudinal change 
among the caste Hindus. Hence, for him nothing short of the 
total annihilation of the caste system would serve the purpose. 
To that end, he suggested a number of steps including the 
following: 


(i) A new group of priests drawn from all castes should 
be trained and assigned all ceremonial and ritualistic 
tasks. Such a system alone would break the backbone 
of the entire caste structure based on holism and 
hierarchy led and sustained by the Brahmins. 

(ii) The State must play a very active and positive role by 
taking a number of affirmative actions in favour of the 
depressed classes including raising a legal system for 
the protection of their rights and duties. 

(ii) A concerted effort would have to be made to build up a 
new band of leaders drawn from among the depressed 
classes so that they could be represented by their own 
people at all levels. 

(iv) The untouchables should take to modern education, 
leave their villages and migrate to town and cities and 
take up new professions so that they could easily 
integrate themselves in the modern civilisational 
framework. 
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(v) They must give up all those works, all those habits of 
eating and drinking which are traditionally associated 
with their untouchable status. 


Another major point of difference between their basic approaches 
was in respect to the British rule. Gandhi looked at the British 
rule as the chief villain of the piece. Not only that, between 
1920-47, he launched three major national movements to rid 
India of the British rule. Ambedkar, on the other hand, looked 
at the British rule as a saviour, a bulwark against the oppression 
and domination of the depressed classes by the caste Hindus. 
Therefore, he refused to identify himself with the mainstream 
of the national movement led by Gandhi. As a leader of a 
marginalised group, he looked upon himself as a sectional leader, 
totally committed to the cause of the untouchables. In the 
process, if at times, he appeared as a willing partner in the 
British game of divide and rule, perhaps, he could not have 
helped it. 

In fact, their differences were rooted in the nature of their 
ideological positions. Gandhi saw a distinct possibility of 
reformation within the Hindu social system. Ambedkar on the 
other hand, did not see even the remotest possibility for the 
redemption of the untouchables within the confines of Hinduism. 
Hence, he pleaded for their conversion to other religion and he 
even along with a large number of his followers converted to 
Buddhism in 1956. Gandhi pinned his faith in the self-sufficient 
village republics and strongly believed that with concerted 
efforts, the problem of untouchability could be solved at the 
community levels. He was totally unenthusiastic about the 
modern civilisation and its concomitants, like urbanisation and 
industrialisation. Ambedkar, on the other hand, was a modernist 
and found a ray of hope for the untouchables in a highly 
industrialised and urbanised society. He looked at some of the 
Gandhian programmes like temple entry, access to village wells 
and ponds as nothing more than tokenism. In a word, it was 
their deeper ideological differences which lay at the base of their 
different perspectives on the issue of untouchability. 


Critical Appreciation 


From the vantage point of our hindsight, let us have a fresh 
look at the efforts made by Gandhi and Ambedkar for the 
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eradication of untouchability from our national life. In this 
respect, two general comments are first called for. One, that 
both Gandhi and Ambedkar were sincere, serious minded leaders 
totally committed to the cause of the untouchables. These 
differences could be traced to their background and their position 
in our national life. Gandhi, essentially as a man of religion, 
was offering a critique of Hinduism as an insider. He had a 
reformist agenda to bring about a radical change in some of the 
most critical areas of Hinduism. He was not a victim of the 
system. But Ambedkar had a deep personal experience as a 
victim of untouchability. Thus, their difference in life experiences 
might partly explain their differences in the perception of the 
problem as well as the solutions offered. Two, it has to be borne 
in mind that Gandhi as the greatest leader of the national 
movement had to carry every section of the Indian society in 
his primary task of freeing the country from the British 
thraldom. Hence, he had to carve out a strategy to reconcile the 
conflicting interests of the different sections of the Indian society. 
On the other hand, Ambedkar as the tallest leader of the 
untouchables, had to primarily, if not exclusively, fight for their 
cause. If these two points are kept in mind, their differences 
could be appreciated more objectively. Let us look at the major 
criticisms which both Gandhi and Ambedkar have been 
subjected to in respect of their perception as well as strategy for 
the eradication of untouchability. Some of the critical points 
against Gandhi are: 


(i) Gandhi failed to grasp and appreciate the enormity of 
socio-economic deprivations suffered by the 
untouchables. Consequently, he could not suggest 
effective, radical economic measures like land reforms, 
etc., to tackle their problems. 

(ii) He also failed to understand that the real villain of 
the piece was the varna/caste system and so long as it 
persisted, there would be no redemption for the 
untouchables. He continued to harp on the restoration 
of the original varna systems till the end of his life. 

(111) The major plank of his policy was to persuade the upper 
castes to understand the enormity of injustice meted 
out to the untouchables. There too his strategy 
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comprised more in stinging their conscience rather 
than confronting them in a straight forward manner. 


So far as limitations of Ambedkar are concerned, two of them 
could be pointed out. One, as a victim he was acting more in 
anger rather than trying to work out a strategy based on patience 
and perseverance. He failed to understand that the millennia 
old problem could not be tackled by any overnight operation. 
Two, he totally distrusted all caste Hindu leadership and hence 
could not assign any real role to them in his struggle against 
the scourge of untouchability. That approach was also 
responsible for his non-identification with the national 
movement and his leaning more on the side of the British which 
alienated him from the mainstream of the national movement. 

Perhaps, Ambedkar also failed to grasp that the problem of 
inequality is a much larger problem afflicting every society of 
the world. It is no less ubiquitous in a society where class not 
caste has been the organising principle of the social order. Not 
only that, even those movement like Marxism which had pledged 
to build up a classless society have failed to achieve much in 

terms of equity and equality. Hence, annihilation of caste system 
alone might not bring about the required revolutionary societal 
changes. 

The greatest defence of Ambedkar could lay in underlying 
the cause of his anger, viz., his victimhood of the system. His 
anger and exasperation was genuine, though his strategy could 
be faulted on the point of oversimplification. 

A number of points could be made in defence of Gandhi as 
well. No body doubted his sincerity and his commitment to fight 
the demon of untouchability. When presented with a choice to 
live with Kasturba as his wife by leaving out his struggle against 
untouchability, he refused to opt for the former. Two, despite 
many criticisms against the Poona Pact, it is to be remembered 
that it was his basic approach of adequate representation for the 
depressed classes which ultimately had the stamp of approval by 
the Constituent Assembly led by Ambedkar. Thus, Gandhi was 
right that along with fighting on the religious front, a number of 
affirmative action would have to be taken to ameliorate the 
condition of the depressed classes. It is the same system which 
has led to the emergence of the vocal dalit elite which is now in 
the forefront of the struggle. It is a different matter that these 
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opportunities are being grabbed only by a limited number of dalit 
families and the bulk of the common dalits continue to suffer. It 
is also a different matter that the entire struggle has become a 
part of the vote bank politics and identity politics. Gandhi was 
right that the battle would have to be fought at the level of the 
minds of men, particularly among the high caste Hindus. He had 
also a point when he insisted on a reformist agenda for Hinduism 
which alone could rid it from the scourge of untouchability. 

By way of conclusion it could be easily asserted that the 
differences between Ambedkar and Gandhi were not as 
fundamentals as they are made out by the vested interests. 
Primarily both of them understood the fundamental of the Indian 
social system and suggested remedial measures from their own 
perspective. The battle against caste system would have to be 
fought on all fronts — social, economic, religious and political, if 
this demon is to be subdued. Therefore, the real need is to 
combine and collate the different strands from the strategies of 
both Gandhi and Ambedkar to continue a relentless battle 
against the problems of untouchability; instead of overstressing 
their differences as a part of the vote bank and identity politics 
as is being done presently by the vested interests. 


My ambition ts to represent and identify myself with, as 
far as possible the lowest strata of the untouchables’, 
namely, the invisible and the ‘unapproachable’ whom I 
have always before my mind’s eye wherever I go, for they 
have indeed drunk deep from the poisoned cup. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


10 


Gandhi, Jinnah, 
Savarkar and the 
Indian Nationalism 


I shall work for an India in which there shall be no 
high class and low class of people; an India in which 
all communities shall live in perfect harmony. Women 
will enjoy the same rights as men. We shall be at peace 
with all the rest of the world. This is the India of my 
dreams. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


This chapter seeks to critically examine Gandhi's concept of the 
Indian nationalism. However, in this arena of his work, he faced 
opposition from Jinnah on the one end and from Savarkar on 
the other. Hence, it would be expedient for our study to analyse 
all three views in respect of the Indian nationalism. But let us 
first examine the concept of nationalism and related terms like 
nation, nationality, nation-state and the state. The Oxford 
Dictionary defines ‘nation as a large aggregate of people united 
by common descent, history, culture, language, inhabitation in 
a particular State or territory. It defines nationality as the status 
of belonging to a particular nation. State symbolises a political 
community of a well-defined territory with a fully sovereign 
government of its own. However, the basic difference between 
nation and State is that a State might comprise more than one 
nation. For instance, Soviet Union was composed of many 
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nations or the people of many nationalities. Alternatively, a 
nation may or may not have its own sovereign government as it 
happened in the case of many constituent nations of the Soviet 
Union. But when a nation acquires its own sovereign 
government, it could be rightfully known as a nation state. 
However, one could cite instances from history where people 
belonging to different nationalities could come to have a State 
of common nationhood. The United States of America is a case 
in point where the people coming from different nationalities 
have come to acquire a feeling of American nationhood. 

Nationalism, in plain language, means deep patriotic feeling, 
a strong national consciousness. Such a feeling might prompt 
people to work for their national independence, in case they are 
under any alien rule. In other words, they might struggle to 
have their own nation-state. But extreme feeling of nationalism 
might lead to jingoism creating a sense of extreme superiority 
and aggressiveness vis-a-vis other nations as it happened in 
the case of the German nation under Hitler. But genuine 
nationalism might result in a deep sense of co-existence among 
all the nations contributing their mites towards human progress 
and prosperity. 


Nationalism: Historical Evolution 


Nationalism as a powerful emotive concept has emerged during 
the last few centuries. To a great extent, it was a byproduct of 
the industrial revolution which tore apart the traditional forms 
of community life and created the need for a new emotive 
identity. In the process; it also got entwined with the movement 
for the popular government based on popular sovereignty. Such 
a view became more popular among the people under the alien 
rule which ultimately led to the national liberation movement 
in a large section of the people, particularly in Asia and Africa. 
Thus, it would not be off the mark to say that nationalism 
emerged in Europe primarily as a political and geopolitical 
entity. Originating in the early part of the 17th century, it 
gathered momentum in the wake of the French Revolution. 
Subsequently, the unification of Germany and Italy gave it a 
further boost. Soon it got enjoined with the concept of the 
centralised State. Thus, group identity with a strong desire to 
acquire a centralised, sovereign State for it became the main 
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driving force of the European nationalism. Hans Kohn in his 
full length study on nationalism underlines the fact of the State 
as the central defining mode of nationalism. He listed its five 
constituent elements: well-defined territory, language, race, 
culture/religion and State. From Europe the concept of 
nationalism travelled to the colonial countries of Asia and Africa 
in the wake of the European imperialism. 

There are two dominant views on nationalism: civic 
nationalism and ethnic nationalism. Usually civic nationalism 
is based on the premise of individual citizenship. Such a view 
attaches great importance to dignity and integrity of the 
individual citizens and their rights and liberties. Therefore, a 
nation constituted on such civil foundation could be accumulative 
of many groups, races, languages and religions. As such, it could 
work towards promoting harmony among different groups and 
protecting the rights and liberties of its citizens, irrespective of 
their differences in terms of caste, creed, region, religion and 
language. 

In sharp contrast to the concept of civic nationalism, there 
is a concept of ethnic and religious nationalism. Here nationalism 
comes to be identified with a particular ethnic racial or religious 
group living within a national territory. A system of discrimina- 
tion, disharmony and domination is inherently built up in the 
case of a nation constituted on racial, religious or ethnic basis. 
Such a nation would remain a subject of perpetual conflict 
arising from the discriminatory behaviour of the dominant 
group. 

There is another view on nationalism. A number of post- 
modernist scholars are challenging the old, positivist view of 
nationalism with mystical hallow. They argue that there are 
two parallel developments which are underming the traditional 
view of nationalism. In their view, greater international mobility 
and migration of the people in the light of liberalisation and 
globalisation on the one hand and greater need and clamour for 
autonomy of differentiated groups based on language, region, 
religion and caste are raising a big question mark against the 
traditional concept of the nation state. Not only that, they also 
challenge the modernist project of nation-building based on a 
strong sense of nationalism, democracy and cultural homo- 
genisation. In other words, the nation-state faces a real threat 
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of transgression from without and internal disruptions from 
within. Thus, the nation state is on retreat, though it is not 
completely down and out. 


Indian Nationalism: A Historical Period 


As already mentioned in this chapter, our primary attempt is 
to examine Gandhi's view on Indian nationalism. How did he 
try to reconcile the needs for universalism, Indian nationalism 
and those of the local heterogeneous groups? Gandhi's 
predecessors have their own views on Indian nationalism. Hence, 
a brief account of their views is presented below. A large number 
of our early nationalist leaders challenged a widely held British 
view that India never constituted a nation, as it always 
comprised many linguistic, religious, cultural, regional groups. 
They challenged the very basic concept of the nation-state as it 
has developed in the West in modern times. Their arguments 
run as follows. 
It was the protest against the domination of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the State by different local groups, which 
virtually laid the foundation of the modern nation-State in 
Europe. Historically, India never had to face such a problem as 
it was always comprised of many groups co-existing and 
peacefully interacting with each other on the basis of mutual 
respect. A kind of local autonomy was very much inherent in 
the system and there was no roughriding over the local, cultural, 
linguistic and regional sensibility of the local groups. On top of 
it, over-aching cultural values provided a framework which could 
take care of the need for unity and autonomy at the same time. 
This is what subsequently came to be called ‘unity in diversity’. 
But the modern European scholars, particularly in the context 
of their colonial rule, refused to accept India as a nation. It was 
primarily because of their different historical experiences. India, 
despite numerous civilisational disturbances, had never 
experienced what could be called ‘civilisation disconnect’. Hence, 
India is bound to have different basis for her national identity. 
In fact, Indian people, even without having a centralised State, 
have always nurtured the feeling of a common nationhood. 
Despite the existence of many regional states, the people of India 
were always conscious of their cultural unity and as evidenced 
in our old religious books including Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
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the Puranas. They were fully aware of the geographical frontiers 
of India from east to the west and from north to the south. Not 
only that, they were not unaware of the central importance of 
the political unity. The concept of chakravarti king, on the one 
hand, symbolised the political unity of the country. On the other 
hand, it also underlined the decentralised nature of our polity 
as the local chieftains were allowed to retain their rulership in 
their respective areas; they were simply asked to accept the 
suzerainty of the chakravarti king. 

The situation did change with the arrival of the Islamic 
invaders to India. In the 10th century, Alberuni found a strong 
sense of nationalism among the Hindu populace of his times. 
He noted that Hindus were convinced that there was no nation 
or no King like theirs. They were ‘haughty and self-conceited’, 
he added. Thus there was a sense of nationalist, feeling among 
the people even during those days. Hindus gradually accepted 
the Muslim rule at political level though they kept distance at 
the societal and cultural level. With the decline of the Mughal 
rule, the Sikhs, the Rajputs and the Marathas rose in rebellion. 
Then came the British, and the bulk of the caste Hindus retained 
_ their cultural and religious identity though closely interacting 
with the British in the secular field. It was in the wake of the 
British rule that Indian leaders like Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Gokhale, Ranade and Pherozeshah Mehta and their like were 
concerned by the downfall of the Indian people, virtually in every 
walk of our national life. They even held the British colonial 
rule responsible for the mass pauperisation of our people. But 
on the social and cultural front they welcomed some of the 
positive steps taken by the colonial administration. They were 
even willing to join hands with the British in their schemata of 
bringing radical changes in the Indian social structure. And 
perhaps they went to the extent of characterising the British, 
colonial rule as being ‘providential’ and never pleaded for its 
abolition. Nevertheless, as founders of the Indian National 
Congress, they were the first to raise the banner of unity for the 
Indian people by creating an all India forum in which people 
drawn from every walk of life could participate. Looking back, 
one can safely conclude that with all their limitations, they did 
help in creating a sense of strong nationalism among our people. 

The second strand of Indian nationalism was provided by 
Dayanand and Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya by giving a 
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strong Hindu/Aryan identity to it. Even Vivekananda could be 
put in the some category though apparently he took a more 
secularist stand on many issues. They were primarily concerned 
with the problem of the downfall of the Indian society and worked 
tirelessly to put India on the road to resurgence and 
regeneration. Dayanand was the prime proponent of such views. 
He simultaneously gave a call back to the Vedas and made a 
Herculean effort to rid India of superstition. He first raised the 
banner of swadeshi, swabhasa and swarqgj and created a strong 
sense of militant nationalism. It is not for nothing that his 
followers including Lala Lajpat Rai, Ajit Singh, Swami 
Shraddhanand were in the forefront of our national struggle. 
Bankim Chandra tried to give a cultural dimension to our 
nationalism by underlining the role of dharma as symbol of 
moral conduct and rejecting it as concerned only with rites and 
rituals. In his novel, Anandmath, he did not even hesitate to 
raise the question of violence as a tool of resistance, and his song 
Vande Mataram became the battle cry for all kinds of freedom 
fighters including the revolutionaries of many generations. 
Vivekananda, also a neo-Vedanti, created a sense of self- 
confidence among the Indian people by giving a new, thisworldly 
interpretation of the Vedantic philosophy. All this led to a new 
resurgence of Hinduism with social reform agenda and strong 
nationalistic feelings as the two sides of the same coin. 

The third strand of the Indian nationalism was contributed 
by the extremists or the militant nationalists, Tilak, Aurobindo, 
Bipin Chandra and others. They demanded real national 
freedom for our people either in terms of substantive autonomy 
or full national independence. It was the Swadeshi Movement 
led by the militant nationalists which gave a quantum jump to 
the concept of Indian nationhood. It went beyond the political 
and cultural dimensions of our nationhood as it underlined the 
centrality of swadeshi in the economic life of our people. Not 
only that, they raised the banner of Indian nationalism by adding 
new weapons in our national armoury like swadesht, boycott, 
national education, etc. They did refuse to commit themselves 
to non-violence and thus prepared the ideological background 
for the revolutionaries who openly committed themselves to 
violent methods for the overthrow of the British rule. 
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Gandhi and Indian Nationalism 


It is in the above perspective that the Gandhian view of Indian 
nationalism could be examined. In his seminal work ‘Hind 
Swaray , he devoted a lot of space for enunciating his basic ideas 
on Indian nationalism. In other words, he opted for the idea of 
modern, liberal and people oriented nation. Anthony Parel in 
his study on Hind Swarqj has rightly observed that Gandhi 
uses a Gujarati term Praja, not Rashtra, as it is usually done, 
as a synonym for the term nation. Parel further observes that 
the real implication of the use of term praja is that in Gujarati 
it stands for the people. On the other hand, Rashtra is basically 
a power-centric term and the source of that power need not 
necessarily lie with the people. Thus, for Gandhi it is the people 
of India who constitute the nation and differences among them 
on the basis of region, religion, caste, creed, etc. are of no material 
importance in any discussion on Indian nationhood. In other 
words, he rejects the concept of ethnic or religious nationalism 
and displays his all out preference and commitment to the cause 
of civic nationalism. For him, his concept of composite and all 
inclusive nationalism was not to lead to any kind of domination 
even by the dominant groups either in terms of population or 
resources. Rather it was to work as an overarching umbrella 
under which every group/ community was enjoined to retain its 
individual autonomy, work out its own destiny and yet contribute 
their individual mite to the cause of the nation. Obviously, such 
an inclusive nationalism was to be built up on the premise of 
mutual respect and cooperation among all the groups. In the 
course of his discussion on Indian ‘nationalism in the Hind 
Swaraj, he controverts the British assertion that India never 
existed as a nation and it was nothing more than a conglomera- 
tion of religious and linguistic communities. It was on account 
of such views that the British Parliament was prompted to define 
the territory of India by an Act of Parliament in 1899. Gandhi 
not only rejects such outlandish view, but further asserts that 
India was always a nation and the coming of the foreign invaders 
including Islamic and the British hardly made any difference 
to that end. He further asserts that the bulk of the British 
historical writings are governed by their self-perceived colonial 
interests. The reader in Hind Swargqj tries to assert that Indian 
nationalism is a byproduct of British effort as it has led to the 
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administrative unity of India by an introduction of quick means 
of transportation like railways, etc. It has enabled people to 
move freely from one corner of the country to the other. Gandhi 
makes a very categorical statement on this count: “The English 
have taught us that we were not one nation before and that it 
would require centuries before we become one nation. This is 
without foundation. We were one nation before they came to 
India.’ ) 

Thus, Gandhi underlined the cultural unity of India as the 
primary basis of our nationhood. The foundation of four centers 
of our pilgrimages located in north, south, east and west (Badri- 
Kedar, Rameshwaram, Puri and Dwaraka) by our ancient 
acharyas went a long way in forging group consciousness among 
our people that India was one nation. And people reaching out 
to these places by walking and intermingling with other people 
on the way further intensified the feeling of unity and oneness 
among our people. The fact that cultural unity as the basis of 
our nationhood had been underlined by his predecessors like 
Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Dayanand, Vivekananda 
and others, does not undermine Gandhi's seminal contribution 
on this score. In fact, he made three distinct contributions in 
this respect. One, that existence of various religious groups or 
establishment of Islamic rule did not alter the fact of our 
nationhood. In fact, he looks at the fact of religious diversity 
not as an obstacle rather as an opportunity to fully develop our 
potentiality of inclusion, accommodation and conciliation. In the 
process, he makes a seminal point that religion could not be the 
basis of nationhood. He did not find any contradiction between 
the existence of diverse religious groups and our common 
nationhood. In his view, such religious diversity might even 
make it more liberal and inclusive. 

To clarify and elucidate his point further, Gandhi takes up 
the question whether the establishment of the Muslim rule made 
any difference to the fact of our common nationhood. He himself 
answered the question in negative and asserts that, (a) religion 
could not be the basis for nationhood and that, (b) India as a 
nation has always retained its unique potentiality of inclusion 
and assimilation. As Parel has argued, the use of the term samas 
by Gandhi to underline our assimilating and inclusive character 
is very significant. It underlines the fact, Parel comments, that 
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though India consists of various distinct ethnic, religious and 
linguistic groups, yet there emerges a new and distinct identity 
of India as a nation out of the process of cultural assimilation 
and inclusion. In other words, these diverse groups while 
retaining their sub-national identities, still contribute to the 
emergence of a new and distinct personality of India as a nation. 
This is a unique cultural alchemy which while taking different 
elements creates a new compound out of the process of inclusion 
and assimilation. This is also what has been described as the 
‘composite culture’ of India in which religious groups like 
Muslims, Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsees, Christians and even 
Jews have contributed their own mite in the evolution of the 
mighty culture of India. And which is why in Hind Swaray, 
Gandhi asserts that nowhere in the world, religion and 
nationality are co-terminus or even synonymous terms. Hence, 
all these diverse groups who made India their home would have 
to live ‘in unity’ even in their own interests. 

It goes without saying that Gandhi's concept of such inclusive 
nationalism was predicated on his own concept of religion and 
secularism. For Gandhi, religion could be viewed in two different 
perspectives. One way to look at religion is to look at it as a 
creed or sect which, usually full of rites and rituals, has a distinct 
concept of God as well as the ways to worship and seek Him. 
Such a view of religion is marked by divisiveness and conflicts. 
But religion, Gandhi asserts, could be viewed in yet another 
and better way: to underline its moral and ethical side. For 
Gandhi the ultimate purpose of religion for the individual was 
to establish rightful relationship with one’s Maker. Admittedly, 
such an enlightened view of religion transcends religion as an 
institution or religion as a sect. To quote his own words, ‘Let me 
explain what I mean by religion. It is not Hindu religion but the 
religion which transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s very 
nature, which binds us indissolubly to the truth within and 
which ever purifies’ (CW17: 406). A perusal of all Gandhi's 
writings makes it clear that in his views there is a religion of 
religions which transcends all historical religions. Thus, 
commitment to such a view of religion prompts an individual to 
make serious efforts to purify his temporal self and to realise 
one’s Maker in his own inner being. Consequently, the logical 
outcome of such religious outlook could not be any thing else 
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than religious pluralism or what he calls sarvadharma 
samabhava (equal respect for all religions). Such a worldview 
is also predicated on the understanding that every religion 
suffers from some imperfections. Hence, there is no question of 
one being superior to the other. However, Gandhi was firmly of 
the opinion that it is one’s duty to stick to one’s own religion 
and try to remove its imperfections as an insider. The best way 
to promote religious pluralism is to make inter-faith dialogue 
an ongoing process, so that one learns to respect other’s faith. It 
was such a liberal view of religion which provided the ideological 
foundation to Gandhi's view of an inclusive and composite 
nationalism. 

A second major contribution of Gandhi in respect of Indian 
nationalism was his insistence on its non-violent character. In 
Hind Swaraj, he devotes a number of chapters (from XIV — XVII) 
on the appropriate methods for freeing India from British 
slavery. In fact, his primary inspiration for writing Hind Swaraj 
was to refute the major contention of the Indian revolutionaries 
that India could be freed only through violent methods. In 
chapter XIV, (How Can India Become Free?) he puts forward 
his concept of ‘inner swaray’. He asserts that it is ‘swaraj when 
we learn to rule ourselves and if we are free, India is free’. But 
such swaraj, he hastens to add, would have to be experienced in 
one’s own being. In the next two chapters (XV and XVI), he 
primarily seeks to refute the basic contention of Indian 
revolutionaries that armed revolution is the only way to free 
India from the British clutches. Gandhi argues that in the first 
place arming thousands of Indians would not be an easy task. 
But even if it is possible, it is to make ‘the holy land of India as 
unholy’ as violence is a cowardly act. In the subsequent chapter 
on ‘Brute Force’, he puts forward his view on the symbiotic 
relationship between the means and the end, i.e. as the means 
so the end. Hence, no good would come out of the evil. Hence, he 
pleads for what he calls ‘love-force, soul-force, or more popularly 
known as passive resistance’. In the next chapter on ‘Passive 
Resistance’, he clearly enunciates the principle of non-violent 
resistance or satyagraha. He vehemently argues that if a man 
realises that to obey an unjust law is unmanly, he becomes free 
and that is the only key to ‘self rule or home rule’. He also refutes 
the argument that passive resistance is the ‘weapon of the weak’. 
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Rather it is the weapon of the strong which enables man to be 
free like ‘the king of the forest’. Hence, he makes it clear that 
‘real home-rule’ is possible only where the passive resistance is 
the guiding force of the people. However, he hastens to add that 
those who offer passive resistance would have to observe ‘perfect 
chastity, adopt poverty, follow truth and cultivate fearlessness’. 
In the process, they would have experienced ‘soul force’, ever 
refusing to cower before brute force or be tempted to use brute 
force. Gandhi is so convinced about the moral and spiritual power 
of such spiritually empowered satyagrahi that he does not forget 
to add that even if there is one such Indian, the British will 
have to listen to him. In a word, the theory and praxis of non- 
violent Indian nationalism was one of the major contributions 
of Gandhi in the realm of ideas. 

A third major contribution of Gandhi was his serious attempt 
to reconcile the needs of Indian nationalism with that of 
internationalism and universalism. In fact, he repeatedly 
asserted that he is working for India as he believed that free 
India would happily contribute its mite to the world civilisation. 
But he was not a mere cosmopolitan, but a true universalist. In 
fact, his deep sense of unity with all beings of the world was 
basically rooted in his advaitic vision of the world. He even 
likened the world as a human body wherein pain in one part 
travels to the rest. Not only that, he wanted some kind of world 
federation with the support of India and Pakistan which alone 
could usher the world into Ramarayjya or the kingdom of God. 
Defending his work for independence, he asserted that through 
swaraj, India would serve the whole world. Time and again he 
asserted that his message was for the entire mankind and not 
only for India. He did not find any contradiction between 
nationalism and internationalism. But he was also convinced 
that without being a true patriot, one could not become a true 
humanitarian or a true internationalist. And that is why he 
underlined the central importance of both independence as well 
as interdependence among the people of the world at all levels. 
For him, it is not nationalism which creates problems, rather it 
is the narrowness, selfishness and exclusiveness which are the 
main evils today. In his view Indian nationalism has been cast 
in a different mould. It wants to work for the benefit and well- 
being of humanity at large. As he put it, ‘God having cast me in 
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the midst of the people of India, | would be untrue to my Maker 
if I fail to serve them. If I do not know how to serve them, I shall 
never know how to serve humanity’. 


Nehru and the Mahatma 


A Practical Shape to his Ideas 


If we look at the history of the Indian National Congress during 
the Gandhian era (1920-47), we could easily understand how 
he tried to integrate and work out some of his ideas on the 
Indian nationalism through the instrumentality of the Congress. 
He brought about major changes both in ideological as well as 
the organisational structure of the Congress. Through his effort, 
the Congress got to work for swaraj by all ‘peaceful and 
legitimate’ means. The real implication of such new goal and 
method was that non-violent non-cooperation became an 
integral part of the Congress ideology. Besides, the Congress 
was organised on linguistic basis which provided sound regional 
basis for the Congress. Not only that, the principle of religious 
pluralism was also given due recognition by making a provision 
that no new measures affecting the interests of the minorities 
including the Muslims would be taken without their consent 
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(CW 19: 191). At the same time no one was left in doubt that 
India is to be treated as one nation despite the existence of 
various linguistic and religious groups. Besides, it was made 
clear that individual and his life and liberty would be the 
primary concern of the entire system. Hence, a categorical 
demand was made for general franchise. This became clear 
when Gandhi collaborated with Nehru to press the resolution 
for purna swaraj at the Lahore Congress (1929) and a resolution 
on Fundamental Rights of the people at the Karachi Congress 
(1931). Gandhi made it clear that purna swaraj was meant for 
every body — high or low, rich or poor, Hindu or Muslim and for 
that matter for everybody in the country. The real implication 
of the Karachi resolution was that it presented a concrete and 
comprehensive picture of social, political and economic rights 
of the people. Besides, it also recognised the individual as the 
basic unit of the nation irrespective of distinctions of caste, 
creed, region and religion. Another landmark on the road to 
inclusive nationalism was reached when Gandhi in his 
‘Constructive Programme’ (1945) made it clear that every 
Congressman would have to believe in sarvadharma 
samabhava, 1.e. to imbibe as much respect for other’s religion 
as his own. (C.W. 75: 147). His concept of ‘oceanic circle’ as the 
organizing principle of the Indian nationhood was an equally 
important landmark. The underlying idea behind the ‘oceanic 
circle’ was that all the sub-groups of the Indian nation would 
enjoy their autonomy, self-identity and integrity, but would also 
contribute their mite to the bigger groups ultimately enriching 
the entire spectrum of Indian nationhood. It also underlined 
the fact that individuals would be in the centre from which the 
oceanic circles are drawn (CW 85: 32-33). A third implication 
of the concept of the oceanic circle was that citizens could enjoy 
multiple identities and could belong to as many sub-groups as 
he wishes to be associated with. The only condition was that 
each one of them must remain within the periphery of the 
oceanic circle. To allay any fear of domination, Gandhi makes 
it clear that nature and structure of the oceanic circle would 
not be like a pyramid, in which the apex is supported by the 
base. Rather the higher authority would derive their power and 
authority from the lower units and the people in the centre 
would be the ultimate source of power. 
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Gandhi stuck to his vision of an inclusive nationalism till 
the end of his life. In fact, his martyrdom was a living proof of 
his vision of an inclusive nationalism. 


Indian Nationalism: Hindutva of Savarkar and the Two- 
Nation Theory of Jinnah 


However, the Gandhian concept of the Indian nationalism was 
challenged by two extremist views of ethinic and religious 
nationalism of V.D. Savarkar and M.A. Jinnah, respectively. 
Let us first examine the concept of Hindutva as enunciated by 
Savarkar. 


Savarkar’s Hindutva 


As we have seen earlier, there was a Hindu resurgence in the 
face of the British occupation of India as it has posed a serious 
cultural challenge to the Indian people. The Christian 
missionaries endowed with an evangelistic spirit were working 
for religious conversion by pointing out the superior nature of 
the Christian faith vis-a-vis Hinduism. Besides, they also 
pinpointed many decadent aspects of Hindu social order, viz., 
child marriage, widow burning, polytheism, polygamy, idolatry, 
etc. All this drew a sharp response from the Hindu elite. They 
drew up a two pronged strategy to meet such unprecedented 
challenge. They went back to the ancient scriptures and tried 
to prove its inherent strength on the basis of the modernity of 
our tradition. Besides, they also pointed out that some of the 
persent social evils prevalent in Hindu society were not in 
consonance with the original moorings and teachings of 
Hinduism and as such they did not enjoy the religious sanctity. 
Looked at from such a perspective, the general ethos of Brahmo 
Samaj, Prarthana Samaj, Theosophical Society and Arya Samaj 
could not be taken as divergent as they might appear on their 
face value. However, there was a subtle difference among them 
about the nature of the Indian nationalism. There were two 
streams of Indian nationalism — Brahmo Samaj, founded by Raja 
Rammohun Roy, represented a very mild form of Indian 
nationalism, whereas Arya Samgj represented its militant form. 
The Arya Samaj was the first to propound the concept of ethnic 
nationalism by its emphasis on the cultural superiority of the 
Aryan people. It also popularised the concept of the unity of the 
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people on the basis of religion, language and nationality. The 
Arya Samaj played a very crucial role in propagating the concept 
of Hindu nationalism. A number of Arya Samaj leaders remained 
in the forefront of the national struggle. However, the foundation 
of Hindu Mahasabha in April 1915 at Haridwar marked another 
landmark in respect of Hindu nationalism. Initially, Madan 
Mohan Malaviya was its tallest leader. The Hindu Mahasabha 
in its ideological formulations was opposed to both the Indian 
National Congress and the Indian Muslim League. This was 
followed by the foundation of Rashtriya Swayamsevaka Sangh 
in 1925 by K.B. Hedgewar (1889-1940). It added further strength 
to the stream of the Hindu nationalism. Though all these 
organisations differed in their emphasis and presentation, they 
unitedly underlined one common theme that Hinduism alone 
could work as the primary source of Indian nationalism. 
However, the major ideological breakthrough in respect of ethnic 
nationalism came with the publication of a booklet called 
Hindutva by V.D. Savarkar (1883-1966) in 1923. This was 
further elaborated by M.S. Golwalkar (1902-73) in his booklet, 
‘We or Our Nationhood Defined’ in 1939. 

Let us first have a brief account of the concept of Hindutva. 
Savarkar rejected the theory of Aryan invasion of India and 
strongly believed that they never migrated from any outside 
place. Rather they were the original inhabitants of India. He 
even rejected the theory that Hindu was a pejorative term used 
by the people of central/west Asia for the people living across the 
river Sindhu. In fact, all those people living from the Sindhu river 
to the Sindhu (sea) in the east and South could be called Hindus. 
He further argued that the alphabet sa of Sanskrit came to be 
pronounced as fain our Prakrit language. Hence, Sindhu came 
to be called Hindu. Hence, the land which worked as homeland 
for the Hindus was called Hindustan, which became more 
popular than Aryavarta or Jambudwip, Dakshinapath, Bharat, 
etc. In the course of time, Hindi, one of the Prakrit daughters of 
Sanskrit, became our national lingua-franca. The term Hindu 
was inclusive of all sects, creed and castes spread over the vast 
landmass of Hindustan. Savarkar was not very happy with the 
term ‘Hinduism’ symbolising the religious and spiritual faith of 
the people of Hindustan because Hinduism came to be associated 
with the faith of a small section of the vast populace, viz., the 
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sanatani Hindu. As such it smacks of divisiveness and disunity 
among our people. Savarkar chose to use the term Hindutva. In 
the process he broadened the meaning and scope of Hindutva to 
incorporate all those people whose heart, conscience and mind is 
pervaded by it. Therefore, the groups like Buddhists, Jains, 
Sikhs, Arya Samajis, Lingayats, Vaishanavas, Shaivites, etc., 
are covered by the concept of Hindutva, whereas the narrow 
vision emanating from the use of the term Hinduism might 
exclude them. All these groups are within the fold of Hindutva, 
even if they might consider themselves outside its fold. Savarkar 
provides three basic criteria for any group to be considered 
within the fold of Hindutva. All of them should have Hindu blood 
in their veins; and consider India as both their Pitribhumi 
(fatherland) and Punyabhumi (holy land). Besides, Hindu 
culture would provide an overarching cultural matrix to them. 
In other words, Savarkar asserts that any one who for hereditary 
reasons is the citizen of India and accepts this land as his 
motherland could be covered by the term Hindu. But he hastens 
to add that though the term Hindu stands for all the people of 
Hindustan, we cannot on that ground call Muslim inhabitants of 
India as Hindu and for that matter any outsider taking the 
citizenship of India could not be taken as part of the Hindu fold 
unless he/she accepts our culture, history and unless there is 
intermingling of blood with our blood, and unless and unitil he/ 
she accepts Hindustan as his/her Pitribhumi and Punyabhumt. 
In other words, mere citizenship of the country does not entitle 
him to become a part of the Hindu fold. He must become a part 
of our roll by the process of intermingling of blood. He further 
argues that it is the Hindu blood which flows in the veins of all 
the castes and hence all of them have equal claim to be called 
Hindu. Besides, all these groups are an integral part of the Hindu 
culture. Thus, Hindu unity is based on the rock bottom of one 
nation, one race and one culture. 

Based on the above three criteria, he rejected the claims of 
Indian Muslims and Indian Christians to be considered as 
Hindu, even in civic sense, as their holy lands lie outside India, 
even though they before their conversion belonged to the Hindu 
fold. In one word, Hindutva stands for one nation, one race and 
one culture. Savarkar puts the essence of Hindutva in a Sanskrit 


Shloka: 
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on fay fay cd seq and yaar, 
frgy: qoays da a a fe<s fetes: 


All those who inhabit the land between Sindhu (river) to 
Sindhu (sea) and who consider this Bharatbhumi as both their 
fatherland and holy land are to be considered as Hindus. 

Savarkar further argues that all those people living on the 
other side of Sindhu river or even those who are living abroad 
are to be taken as belonging to the Hindu fold so long as they 
fulfill criteria of taking Hindustan as their fatherland/ 
motherland as well as their holy land. In the process, they meet 
the need for a strong, united group consciousness based on 
rashtra, jati and sanskriti. Internally, Hindutva transcends all 
the divisions of sects, creed and castes and as such all other 
sects like Jains, Buddhists, Sikhs, Arya Samajies, etc., are to 
be taken as Hindus. Thus, unlike Hinduism, which has come to 
be identified with sanatan dharma excluding the above 
mentioned sects and castes and tribal groups, Hindutva is an 
all inclusive term bringing all the people of Hindustan except 
people belonging to semitic religious tradition within the Hindu 
fold. The reason why Christians and Muslims, even belonging 
to Hindu dharma earlier to their conversion, could not be taken 
as Hindus is because they fail to meet the third criteria, viz., 
taking India as their holy land. In fact, their holy land belongs 
to Arabia or Palestine. Hence, their commitment and loyalty to 
Hindustan would always be subservient to their loyalty to their 
holy land. 


Savarkar, Golwalkar, Minorities and the Indian 
Nationalism 


A close perusal of views of Savarkar and Golwalkar in respect 
of minorities would clearly underline the distinction between 
their concept of ethnic nationalism with that of civic nationalism 
of Gandhi. In his book Hindutva, Savarkar refuses to accept 
the Hindu converts to Islam and Cristianity as Hindus as their 
holy lands in Arabia and Palestine lie much beyond the frontiers 
of Hindustan. And on that count, Savarkar asserts that their 
commitment and loyalty to Hindustan could be transcended by 
their commitment and loyalty to their holy lands, should there 
arise a conflict between the two. Therefore, he makes fervent 
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appeal to them to come back to the Hindu fold by accepting 
Indian culture as their own and taking her as their holy land. 
Unless they do that, they could not be included in the Hindu 
fold. It has to be remembered that he wrote his book Hindutva 
during 1923. But as the president of the Hindu Mahasabha from 
1937 to 1943, he took a much more hardened exclusivist position 
on minorities. The 1937 election manifesto of Hindu Mahasabha 
made its position very clear on the issue of ethnic nationalism: 
Hindustan ts the land of the Hindus from time immemorial. 
The Hindu Mahasabha believes that Hindus have a right to live 
in peace as Hindus, to legislate, to rule, to govern themselves in 
accordance with Hindu genius and ideals and establish by all 
lawful and legal means a State based on Hindu culture and 
tradition so that Hindu ideology and way of life should have a 
homeland of its own. (Parel, p. 44) 
This was certainly an exclusivist and ethnic view of 
nationalism in which minorities would have to play only a’ 
subservient role. Another prominent proponent of ethnic 
nationalism was M.S. Golwalkar, a prominent leader of RSS. 
He wrote a booklet called ‘We or Our Nationhood Defined’ in 
-1939. In this book, he averred that the Hindus constituted a 
race and they alone could constitute the nation. He strongly 
refuted the suggestion that the people of different races and 
culture could ever be assimilated as a united nation. He 
considered it nothing less than a political poison if one were to 
accept the view that all the inhabitants of India could constitute 
the Indian nation. He was even harsh on Buddhists as they 
were primarily responsible for weakening of the will and physical 
prowess of the Indian people by their overemphasis on non- 
violence and universal brotherhood. He had also very clear ideas 
about the role of Indian Muslims and Christians in any scheme 
of the Hindu nation. He gave them a clear choice — they should 
adopt Hindu culture or remain subservient to the Hindu nation. 
He asserted that they should not even claim citizen’s right, much 
less any privileges for them. Thus, Golwalkar went much beyond 
even Savarkar so far as his commitment to ethnic nationalism 
was concerned. It is obvious from the above that there was hardly 
any common ground between Gandhi's civic nationalism and 
ethnic nationalism of Savarkar and Golwalkar. It is not for 
nothing that Nathuram Godse, closely related to the school of 
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ethnic nationalism, assassinated Gandhi precisely for his 
espousal of civic nationalism. His primary grievance was that 
Gandhi was always favouring the Muslims at the cost of Hindus. 
The debate on civic nationalism and ethnic nationalism 
continues till date though with somewhat less intensity. 
Nevertheless, it continues to bedevil the prospect of a united 
and strong Indian nationhood. 


Gandhi, Indian Nationalism and Muslim Separatism 


Indian Muslim League and its leadership presented their own 
view on the nature and structure of Indian nationalism. Only 
for a brief period, 1.e. between 1913-22, the League moved closer 
to the mainstream of Indian nationalism led by the Indian 
National Congress. This phase was marked by a close bonhomie 
between the Hindus and Muslims as reflected in the Lucknow 
Pact (1916) and the Khilafat Movement (1919-1922). It is 
interesting to note that when the Indian National Congress was 
founded in 1885, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the tallest among the 
Muslim leaders, asked the Muslims to keep away from it. He 
pleaded for a special position for the Indian Muslims in any 
political settlement in India much beyond their numerical 
strength. This was primarily for the reason that as the ex-ruler 
of the land, it was quite natural for them to ask for a special 
position in Indian polity. Such a demand was also justified on 
the basis of Islam being a superior religion. As a strategic move, 
he sought closer relations with the British rulers. 

Even at that initial stage, the difference between the 
Congress and Syed Ahmed Khan’s views on Indian nationalism 
was quite clear. Whereas the Congress underlined the concept 
of nationalism based on individual citizenship, he viewed it as 
a confederation of quams (communities). The Muslim 
Educational Conference founded by him in 1887 worked on the 
same principles. It tried to mobilise the Muslim masses as a 
counter-poise to the Indian National Congress. This Hindu- 
Muslim divide got further widened after his death in 1898. A 
new Muslim leadership led by Ali brothers emerged which gave 
a big political space to the mullas and ulemas in Muslim politics. 
The British colonial administration played a crucial role in 
widening this gulf between Hindus and Muslims by their 
nefarious role in the partition of Bengal (1905) and the 
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foundation of the Indian Muslim League (1906) and granting of 
the separate electorate for Muslims under the Act of 1909. 
However, the annulment of the partition of Bengal in 1911 
marked a period of thaw in Muslim-British relations. What 
further widened this gulf was the dubious role of Great Britain 
against Turkey during the Balkan Wars. Thus, by 1913 there 
was achange in the Muslim League’s policy when it committed 
itself to work unitedly with the Congress for the self-government 
of the country. The Congress response was also positive which 
resulted in the signing of the Lucknow Pact. The process of 
Hindu-Muslim unity was further intensified during the Khilafat 
Non-Cooperation Movement. But the anti-climax reached soon 
and the Hindu-Muslim gulf widened resulting in a number of 
communal riots. Gandhi made serious efforts through All Parties 
Unity Conferences and Nehru Report. But the entire process 
collapsed at the Calcutta Congress (1928) when Jinnah failed 
to push through his major amendments for including one-third 
reserved seats in the Central Assembly for the Muslims. Another 
attempt to find an amicable solution for the communal issue 
was made during the Second Round Table Conference. But it 
also ended in a fiasco. Then came the 1937 election and the 
formation of the Provincial governments. Initially, an attempt 
was made to form the coalition government between the 
Congress and the League, both in U.P. and Bombay. However, 
it failed which led to the great divide between the two parties. 
Jinnah started playing the communal card with full gusto. In 
March 1940 at Lahore Conference of the League, he propounded 
his ill-famed two-nation theory which ultimately resulted in the 
partition of the country, though serious attempts were made to 
keep India united under the Cripps Misson plan, C.R. Formula, 
Shimla Conference and the Cabinet Mission Plan. Ultimately, 
India was,partitioned under the Mountbatten plan, leading to 
the emergence of India and Pakistan as two sovereign nations. 

Here in this part of our study we are primarily concerned 
with the nature and structure of the nationalism which Jinnah 
propounded at the Lahore conference in March 1940. We do not 
seek to explain how and why Jinnah turned into a communalist 
from a nationalist leader. Admittedly the concept 6f nationalism 
which he put forward at Lahore was nothing but religious 
nationalism. In other words, the Muslims of India are the 
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followers of Islam and as such they constitute a separate and 
distinct nation. Hence, they deserve and demand separate, 
sovereign state for themselves based on the principle of self- 
determination. At Lahore, Jinnah totally rejected the Gandhian 
concept of civic nationalism and put forward an alternative 
notion of religious nationalism. He put forward a number of 
ingenious arguments to support his basic demand of a separate 
Muslim State. In the first place he rejected the concept of 
composite and inclusive nationalism as enunciated by Gandhi. 
To quote Jinnah: 

Muslim India cannot accept any constitution which must 
necessarily result in a Hindu majority government. Hindus and 
Muslims brought together under democratic system forced upon 
the minority can only mean Hindu Raj. Democracy of the kind 
... Would mean the complete destruction of what is most precious 
in Islam. 

But he went much beyond as he refused to accept that 
Muslims simply constitute a minority group and provisions for 
the protection of minority rights could take care of their 
problems. In fact, he asserted that Muslims representing a 
- separate and distinct civilisation had hardly had anything in 
common with the Hindus. Hence, they could never co-exist and 
live happily with each other. As he put it: 

The Hindus and Muslims belong to two different religious 
philosophies, social customs, literature; they neither inter-marry 
nor inter-dine together and, indeed, they belong to two different 
civilisations which are based mainly on conflicting ideas and 
conceptions. Their outlook on life and.the world are different. To 
yoke together two such nations under a single state must lead to 
growing discontent and final destruction of any fabric that may 
be built up for the government of such a state. 

Finally Jinnah asserted at the Lahore Conference, 
‘Musalmans are a nation according to any definition of nation, 
and they must have their homeland, their territory and their 
State’. 

That Jinnah was insisting on religious nationalism could 
also be proved by the fact that he rejected the division of India 
on territorial basis through the express will of the people of a 
particular region which Gandhi was willing to concede during 
Gandhi-Jinnah talk held in September, 1944. He asserted this 
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point in his letter of 17 September, 1944 to Gandhi when he 
wrote, ‘We maintain and hold that Muslims and Hindus are 
two major nations by any definition or test of a nation.’ 

Rejecting Gandhi's proposal that a territorial unit, not 
religious group, is entitled to break away from the union- 
provided such a will is expressed through plebiscite held on the 
basis of adult franchise, Jinnah further clarified his concept of 
religious nationalism on the basis of which he had been 
demanding the partition of India since the Lahore Conference. 
He wrote to Gandhi on 21 September, 1944: 

Can you not appreciate our point of view that we claim the 
right to self-determination as a nation and not as a territorial 
unit, and we are entitled to exercise our inherent right as a 
Muslim nation, which is our birthright ... The right to self- 
determination, which we claim, postulates that we are a nation, 
and as such, it would be the self-determination of the Musalmans, 
and they alone are entitled to exercise that right. 

All through negotiations that occurred between 1940-47, 
Jinnah insisted upon religious nationalism. And ultimately he 
got India partitioned on that very basis. But once he succeeded 
in creating a separate, sovereign homeland for Muslims, he 
started talking in terms of civic nationalism. This is what he 
enunciated in his oft-quoted speech of 11 August, 1947 in 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly wherein he said, ‘You are free 
to go to your temple, you are free to go to your mosques, or to 
any other place of worship in the State of Pakistan. We may 
belong to any religion or caste or creed that has nothing to do 
with the business of State’. This was the total reversal of his 
earlier ideas of religious nationalism. It is clear from the above 
discussion that in sharp contrast to ethnic nationalism of 
Savarkar and Golwalkar on the one hand, and religious or ethno- 
religious nationalism of Jinnah, Gandhi stood firmly by his 
concept of civic nationalism. This was so basic to his faith since 
his South African days that he lived for it and ultimately died 
for it. 

There are two important questions which call for 
explanations. One, how could Gandhi face the challenge of ethnic 
nationalism by Savarkar and Golwalkar? Two, why did he fail 
to win over the Muslim masses in face of Jinnah’s challenge of 
religious nationalism? Let us take up the first question first. 
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Jinnah and Gandhi 


The conflict between Gandhi, Savakar and Golwalkar was rooted 
in different views of Hinduism, the liberal and conservative, 
shamanic and brahmanic traditions. Gandhi, with all his 
commitment to sanatana dharma, represented a liberal, 
inclusive and tolerant strand of Hinduism. Gandhi was firmly 
of the opinion that the real strength of Hinduism lies in its liberal 
and tolerant outlook. Such world-view accepts and permits the 
different paths (even different panths including all organised 
religions) to pursue their paths which would ultimately lead to 
the one ultimate Reality. There was no question of superiority 
of one over the other. Hence, there was no need for religious 
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coercion or even religious conversion. One should stick to one’s 
own religion and extend equal respect to other religious 
traditions. This is what Gandhi called sarvadharma samabhava 
(equal respect to all religious traditions). Gandhi supported such 
a liberal view of religion even from his study of the Bhagawad 
Gita wherein God accepts everyone from whichever path he 
approaches him. (Gita: 4.11). This is the apogee of the Hindu 
liberalism wherein one is called upon not only to respect all 
religions, but it is also insisted that one must stick to the religion 
of his birth. Hence, he was against proselytisation as a matter 
of principle. Thirdly, he also asserted that all religions though 
of divine origin have been communicated through human agency. 
Hence they do suffer from imperfections. Those who have located 
such imperfections in their religious tradition should work for 
reforms as insiders. For this, he launched a relentless battle 
against Hindu orthodoxy and the scourge of untouchability. In 
this respect, he was in the tradition of medieval saints like Kabir, — 
Guru Nanakdeo, Ravidas, Ramdas, etc. Going down further in 
the Hindu tradition, one could point out that Buddha, Mahavir 
and even a host of Upanishadic seers had favoured a liberal 
and inclusive path for Hinduism. Even the neo-vedantist leaders 
of the Indian renaissance like Raja Rammohun Roy, 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa, Ramana Maharshi, Vivekananda 
and others have favoured such liberal and reformed Hinduism. 
Gandhi further widened the path of liberal Hinduism by his 
concept of sarvadharma samabhava principle. Secondly, Gandhi, 
like Tagore, had immense faith in the inclusive and assimilating 
creativity of the Indian tradition. It came to be believed that 
Islam has also contributed to the enrichment of the Indian 
culture and civilisation. This is what came to be known as the 
composite culture. This process has been further deepened by 
the coming of the British with the modern civilisation 
framework. The modern, English educated elite, that emerged 
in the course of the British rule, had also imbibed some of the 
liberal ideas like secularism, democracy, republicanism, liberty 
of individuals. All these new values had further cemented the 
liberal ethos of Hinduism. In a word, by the time Gandhi 
emerged on the Indian political scene, there was already a small 
group of the Hindu elite which was more than willing to support 
Gandhi's interpretation of liberal Hinduism. On top of it, 
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Gandhi's identification with the poor, his life-style of a Hindu 
saint, his symbols of Ramadhuna, Ramarajya, and Charkha 
evoked and established an immediate accord with the basic ethos 
and paths of the Hindu masses. His ashram living and a life of 
utter simplicity virtually helped him to touch the soul of Hindu 
India. 

As against this, Savarkar and Golwalkar basically were 
representatives of the Hindu orthodoxy. True, they were not 
revivalist and backward looking in their socio-political ideas as 
they made serious attempts to consolidate the Hindu masses 
cutting across the barriers of castes and creeds. But their feeling 
against Christians and Muslims was so strong that their politics 
was bound to be marked by a strong current of national 
divisiveness. Such divisive politics came in the way of struggle 
for national independence, a very strong and powerful stream 
among the Hindu masses. To them, Gandhi appeared as a 
national liberator. And it was quite natural for them to rally 
around his personality and around his movement. The fact that 
both Savarkar and Golwalkar were Brahmins also strengthened 
the feelings particularly among the non-Brahmins, that they 
were nothing more than representatives of Hindu orthodoxy, 
though no body doubted their patriotism or their courage of 
convictions. Hence, their appeal remained confined primarily 
among the lower middle class Hindus. In sharp contrast to their 
limited appeal, Gandhi was able to touch the souls of both classes 
and the masses. Perhaps, his method of struggle, viz.; satyagraha 
further attracted the Indian masses who have seen the futility 
of the violent struggle. All these factors helped Gandhi to carry 
the broad spectrum of the Hindu masses. Hence, his pre-eminent 
position in the Indian freedom struggle. 

An equally important question which needs to be considered 
is: why did Gandhi fail to carry the Muslim masses in general 
and a strong and vocal section of the Muslim leadership in 
particular in his effort to create an inclusive and composite 
nationhood? What gives an added poignancy to the question is 
that at some stage of our national struggle, Gandhi was 
supported by the best among the Muslim leadership, Ali 
brothers, Dr. Ansari, Hakim Azmal Khan and others. A devout 
Muslim like Maulana Azad supported by Deoband school 
ultimately failed to thwart the Muslim juggernaut led by Jinnah 
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and a small band of his followers. Not only that, Muslim 
organisations like Jamate-e-Islami led by Madani, Azahar Party, 
etc., were also willing to work for the united India. And despite 
such support Gandhi ultimately failed to carry the Muslim 
masses along with him which ultimately led to the partition of 
the country. 

In the view of the above, one could reasonably surmise the 
reasons for Gandhi's failure to win the trust and confidence of 
the Muslim masses in general and that of Jinnah in particular. 
They could be summed up as follows: 


1. The dominant trait of Jinnah’s personality to pursue 
an idea to its logical conclusion created an unsurmount- 
able barrier on the path of Gandhi's effort to keep India 

-united based on his concept of composite nationalism. 

2. The desire of the Muslim elite, suffering from the 
complex of being the ex-ruling class of India, to create 
a niche for themselves was another contributing factor 
on this count. They carried the day by creating a fear 
psychosis of Hindu domination among the Muslim 
masses. The newly generated assertiveness of some of 
the Hindu organisations perhaps also lent a helping 
hand in that direction. 

3. Gandhi's insistence on non-violence and self-suffering 
based on the Hindu concept of renunciation and self- 
denial was hardly in keeping with the concept of 
manliness based on physical prowess and armed 
resistance which continued to grip the Muslim mind. 
Their desire to be an integral part of the pan-Islamic 
movement also played a crucial role in their rejection 
of Gandhi's leadership. 


But a quick look at the political profile of Jinnah would also be 
of great help on this count. Like Gandhi, he was a British trained 
barrister, hardly an orthodox Muslim both in his theological 
belief or his life-style. As a modernist and forward looking 
Indian, he along with Tilak played a crucial role in the signing 
of the Lucknow Pact — a high watermark in the Hindu-Muslim 
unity. There are many scholars who believe that in the wake of 
the Lucknow Pact, Jinnah had the hope that he would emerge 
at least as one of those prominent leaders who would be shaping 
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the destiny of India. But very soon a dark horse in the persona 
of Gandhi emerged and overshadowed all the old guards 
including Jinnah. Thus, in the wake of the Khilafat-Non- 
Cooperation Movement, Gandhi became the symbol of Indian 
struggle. Jinnah, as a constitutionalist, had hardly had any 
stomach for such agitational politics. Jinnah started being 
marginalised in political terms. He tried to retrieve his position 
by demanding a respectable share in the political cake of India. 
But the rejection of his proposals by the Calcutta Congress (1928) 
for giving a substantial share to the Indian Muslims sealed his 
fate as one of the champions of united India. He started 
championing Muslim causes as reflected in his 14 point project 
(1929) and also his advocacy for them during the Second Round 
Table conference in 1931. He was so frustrated that he decided 
to settle down in England and came back to India only in the 
wake of the 1935 Act and the subsequent election. But the failure 
of the League in 1937 election and its subsequent attempt to 
form coalition governments in U.P. and Bombay drove him to 
an extremist Islamic line. In the process, he moved closer to the 
British colonial administration and propounded his ill-famed 
‘two-nation theory’ at the Lahore Conference of the League in 
March 1940. Gradually, the idea of Pakistan got a more concrete 
shape through the Cripps Mission plan, C.R. Formula, Gandhi- 
Jinnah talks, Shimla Conference, the Cabinet Mission plan and 
ultimately through the Mountbatten plan which resulted in the 
partition of the Country. 

However, here our primary concern is about the role of 
Gandhi in the entire process, particularly in respect to the 
partition of the country. First let us have a look at what the: 
critics have to say on the issue. Broadly his critics fall in three 
categories. The Hindu nationalist like Savarkar and others 
accused him of promoting Muslim communal politics by giving 
it a sanctity and respectability which it never deserved. In 
particular, they pinpoint Gandhi’s unstinted support to the 
Khilafat Movement as an illustrative case. Besides, towards the 
end, despite his open opposition to the spectre of partition, he 
hardly took any concrete measure to thwart this national 
catastrophe, except preaching for Hindu-Muslim unity. In fact, 
in every stage, he gave primacy to the Muslim’s interest to those 
of the Hindus. That was the main thrust of Godse’s justification 
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for his decision to assassinate Gandhi. On the other hand, Jinnah 
and other Muslim leaders not only doubted his secular 
credentials, but always treated him as nothing more than the 
tallest Hindu leader. His entire diction and demeanour and his 
ideas like Ramarajya, Ramanama, brahmacharya, moksha, etc., 
always smacks of an intense religious fervour of a Hindu leader. 
Gandhi's image of a religious leader deeply rooted in Hindu 
tradition perhaps created a wall. In our view, both those extreme 
views cancel each other — one led to his assassination, the other 
to the partition of the country. These two extreme views only 
prove, if at all any proof is required, anything but his secular 
credential. As to why did he not oppose the Congress leaders or 
resort to fast unto death on such a vital issue as the partition of 
the country, his own reply is worth quoting: 


Gandhi at Noakhali 
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I have never created a situation in my life.... I can 
instinctively feel what ts stirring in the heart of the masses. And 
when I feel that the forces of good are dimly stirring within, I 
depend upon them and build up a programme. And they respond. 
Today I see no sign of such a healthy feeling. 

Perhaps, like many other leaders, Gandhi also thought that 
the partition would be a temporary affair and once communal 
frenzy subsides, he would be able to work out a new plan for 
people’s unity and communal harmony. It was with this objective 
that he went around Noakhali underlining the basic unity of all 
Indian religious groups. But that was not to be as he was 
assassinated on 30th January 1948, which drew a curtain on 
his future plans. 


Concluding Remarks 


Gandhi, Jinnah and Savarkar-Golwalkar represent civic, 
religious and ethnic strands of Indian nationalism, respectively. 
Partition of India took place on the basis of Jinnah’s insistence 
on religious nationalism, a separate homeland for Muslim based 
on their distinct nationhood. However, it hardly solved the 
problem even of the Muslims of the Indian subcontinent. In fact, 
the partition of India was only a partial triumph for Jinnah as 
Indian leadership refused to accept his two-nation theory rooted 
in his concept of religious nationalism. They opted for civic 
nationalism of Gandhi, committing themselves to buid up a 
secular India. It is also interesting to note that a large number 
of Indian Muslims refused to migrate to Pakistan and continued 
to live as Indian citizens till date. True, there are attempts to 
consolidate their separate political identity and treat them asa 
part of the votebank politics. Besides, serious attempts are being 
made by numerous jihadi groups led by Taliban and al-Qaida 
to drag them into the jihadi network. Their insistence on take- 
over of Kashmir is a part of the unfinished agenda of Jinnah’s 
religious nationalism. For Indian people, Kashmir is a symbol 
of secular civic nationalism. This is to be noted that barring a 
few stray cases, the Indian Muslims have refused to bite the 
bait of these jihadi groups. Two major developments have created 
a new hope for better integration of the Muslims in the 
mainstream of Indian nationalism. The first development relates 
to Deoband school’s acceptance of India as a Darul Islam, the 
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land of peace wherein Muslims could enjoy their religious and 
cultural freedom. A second development relates to the Sachar 
Committee report on Indian Muslims and its recommendations 
for their betterment and integration. If these two developments 
are carried to their logical conclusions, it might set a new pattern 
of Muslims integration. Both these developments are the 
extension of Gandhi's concept of civic nationalism. Savarkar/ 
Golwalkar’s concept of ethnic nationalism would only result in 
divisiveness and disruption of the basic fabric of Indian 
nationhood. It would also widen the gulf between Hindus on 
the one hand, and Muslims and Christian, on the other. In the 
process, it would only strengthen the forces of communalism of 
all hues including Muslim communalism. Thus, it is clear that 
a polity based on Gandhi's concept of civic nationalism could 
unite and integrate diverse groups of India and would ensure 
unity and integrity of the country. 

There is another aspect of Gandhian nationalism which - 
needs to be emphasised today. As we have seen elsewhere, 
Gandhi tried to strike a real balance between the forces of 
localism, nationalism and internationalism. Today the nation- 
state is squeezed between the forces of sub-nationalism on the 
one hand and internationalism on the other. Thus, forces of 
localism and globalisation are eating into the vitals of the nation- 
state. In a way, the nation-state is burning from both the ends. 
In such a situation, Gandhi’s concept of civic nationalism and 
that of oceanic circles could really provide an alternative 
framework as it could encompass all the forces from local to the 
universal. 


Musalmans are not a minority as it is commonly known 

and understood... Musalmans are a nation according to 

any definition of nation, and they must have their 
_homelands, their territory and their state. 


M.A. JINNAH 


1] 


Gandhi and Communal 
Harmony: 
Religion, Politics and 


‘Secularism in Gandhian 
Perspective 


The test of friendship is true assistance in adversity 
and whatever we are, Hindus, Parsees, Christians 
or Jews, we wish to live as one nation, surely the 
interest of any one of us must be the interest of all. We 
talk of Hindu-Mohammedan unity. It would be an 
empty phrase if the Hindus hold aloof from the 
Mohammedans when their vital interests are at stake. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


Religion and politics and their inter-relationship have been one 
of the major controversial themes in human history. And both 
have impacted its course at different stages in different ways. 
In some societies, at its particular historical stage, religious 
institutions and religious sensibilities and norms dominated the 
major aspects of human life both at its individual and societal 
levels. This is not to deny the significance of the political 
institutions and their role in human history. In fact, despite 
some recent setbacks, the State continues to be the most 
dominant institution till date. It is also worth noting that 
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religious and political institutions did not always remain at 
loggerheads, much less on inimical terms. The fact of the matter 
-is that both religion and politics with their concomitant 
ideologies and institutions have played their respective roles in 
shaping the contours of the human society. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of human history, four different 
and distinct patterns emerge about the comparative role of 
religion and politics: (a) dominance of the church; (b) dominance 
of the State; (c) separation of the church and the State; and (d) 
their merger in a single individual/institution. The pre- 
dominant role of the church in the medieval European society 
is an illustrative case for the first category. The Marxist State 
fits in the second category with its avowed commitment to 
eliminate religion from social life of the people. The liberal- 
democratic State with all its secularist credentials falls in the 
third category. The last category could be illustrated by the ~ 
institution of caliph in Islamic society who combined the role 
of both religious and political headship in his own personality 
as exampled by Prophet Mohammad himself. All the four 
patterns have their own problems. In medieval Europe, the 
institution of Pope assumed an inquisitional role in respect of 
so called heresy which brought nothing but ignominy and blot 
on the fair name of religion. The Marxist State became a symbol 
of totalitarianism and even its attempt to build up a Godless 
moral foundation for it came to a naught. The abolition of the 
office of the caliph by Kamal Pasha and its non-revival in any 
form is a living testimony to the anachronistic nature of the 
merger of political and religious authority under a single head. 
And finally, even the liberal democratic State which tried to 
base itself on a secular footing has failed to resolve the 
consequent problems flowing from such separation. It has led 
to the emergence of the political culture, wherein the pursuit 
of power has become the most dominant political activity. Ina 
word, religion immersed in ritualism and scriptural confines 
and politics as a handmaid of power politics have played havoc 
with the lives of the people. In the process, morality and ethics 
have become its worst victims, as they could hardly find a sound 
footing in the ritual ridden religion or in politics with its 
singular drive for power pursuits. Hence, there remained an 
acute need to work out a new reconciliation between religion 
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and politics. so as to revivify moral and ethical behaviour both 
at individual and societal levels. 

And it is here that Gandhi made a singular contribution by 
working out a new reconciliation between religion and politics. 
In the process, he redefined and reinterpreted both religion and 
politics in his own way. His primary contention was that religion 
and politics could not be separated, if the moral health of the 
society is to be kept intact. For him, the key denominator both 
in religion and politics would be morality and ethics. Hence, 
the real challenge was to evolve an intellectual framework in 
which both religion and politics are informed by moral and 
ethical behaviour. But he was aware that any attempt to wed 
religion full of blind faith and ritualism, and politics as power 
game would only worsen the situation. Both would have to shed 
their present forms and meanings. They would have to be 
redefined and reinterpreted to meet the challenge of finding a 
sound moral and ethical footing. 

Gandhi on religion: Gandhi was firmly of the opinion that 
religion, defined as dharma in the Indian tradition, has a very 
vital role to play in human affairs. For a better understanding 
of the Gandhian view of religion, dharma as used in the Indian 
tradition must be clearly understood. According to the Oxford 
dictionary, in Hindu tradition dharma is seen as the cosmic 
law both upheld by the gods and expressed in right behaviour 
by humans including adherence to the social order. It further 
defines dharma as the ‘eternal law of the cosmos inherent in 
the very nature of things’. In India, therefore, dharma was 
supposed to inform every aspect of human life. Hence, in Indian 
society there were concepts like kul-dharma, varna dharma, 
ashram-dharma, rajdharma, etc. Consequently, in Indian 
tradition there was always an absence of a highly organised, 
hierachical and centralised system of religious institutions. 
Diversified, decentralised view of dharma also came in the way 
of the emergence of a theocratic State. The State did not develop 
any exclusionist attitude towards any religion. It was neither 
indifferent to the very idea of dharma nor could it discriminate 
between different religious traditions. In the absence of the 
theocratic State, freedom to pursue any dharma was wider than 
that was given in the traditional European tradition. 
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In sharp contrast to it, ‘religion’ is defined in the Oxford 
dictionary as ‘belief in and worship of a superhuman controlling 
power especially personal god or gods’. Thus, in the course of 
historical developments the church became a supreme 
institution, a highly centralised, organised and hierarchical 
system. Soon Christianity became a state religion leading to 
the emergence of the theocratic State. Religion played a divisive 
role both in intra and interstate relationship. It was only in 
modern times that the process of secularisation started and the 
arena of activities of the State and the church were separated. 
As aresult, the State became a symbol of secularism and religion 
was pushed to the private domain. This process started with 
the signing of the treaty of the Westphalia in 1648, which had 
transferred the territories from ecclesiastic control to that of 
the lay authorities. This marked a milestone on the road to 
secularisation of societies as it set free both the State and 
individual so far as public domain was concerned from the control 
of the religious institutions. In India also, secularism of the 
European variety, viz., neutrality of the State in religious 
matters came via colonial rule. The Religious Endowment Act 
of 1863 marked a new era in the life of the colonial rule. 
Consequently, the colonial State withdrew from the 
management and funding of the religious institutions. Thus, 
the State became neutral in religious matters and equal freedom 
was given to all religions both in terms of practice and 
propagation. 

Gandhi was aware of all these developments from the very 
beginning of his public life. He was aware of the ancient Indian 
dharmic traditions, as well as its degradation in the course of 
historical development. As early as 1909 (an Hind Swaraj), he 
expressed his deep anguish by saying that India was turning 
irreligious. But even then he was clear about his concept of 
religion as he wrote, ‘Here I am not thinking of the Hindu, the 
Mohammedan or the Zoroastrian religion but of that religion 
which underlines all religions. We are turning away from God.’ 
(Parel, 1997, p. 42) 

Subsequently, he explained his perception and meaning of 
religion in more concise and clear terms. As he put it: 

Let me explain what I mean by religion. ........ It is not the 
Hindu religion .... But the religion which transcends Hinduism, 
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which changes one’s very nature, which binds one indissolubly 
to the truth within and which even purifies. It is the permanent 
element in human nature which counts no cost too great in order 
to find full expression and which leaves the soul utterly restless 
until it has found itself, known its Maker and appreciated the 
true correspondence between the Maker and itself. (CWMG 17, 
p. 40) 

A close perusal of the above passage makes several of its 
implications clear. One, religion goes a long way to help man in 
his self-transformative project. This is so because religion, if 
taken in its true spirit, could bring about a real reconciliation 
between our egocentric mundane aspirations and Atman centric 
spiritual seeking. But such reconciliation would come through 
the process of self-purification. 

Two, such a sublime view of religion is bound to transcend 
all historical religions. This is what he called ‘religion underlying 
all religions’. Subsequently, he wrote extensively about religion 
at different stages of his life, but his underlying idea to locate 
and promote the religion underlying all religions remained 
intact. But his real catholicity and religious liberalism lay in 
the fact that he never set on a project either to find a new religion/ 
sect or to undermine the existing religions. The distinctiveness 
of Gandhi's view of religion lies in the fact that while he 
continued to believe in the basic unity of all religions in terms 
of their core values, he equally underlined and respected the 
separate identities of each religion. He justified such approach 
to religious unity and diversity in the following way. All religions 
are divinely inspired; hence there is a basic unity in terms of 
their core values. But all religions have been mediated through 
human agency in certain temporal spatial context; hence they 
are prone to have separate identities. Besides, they are also 
prone to imperfections because of their being subject to historical 
accretions and excretions. Hence, they need renewal from epoch 
to epoch through new interpretations enabling them to meet 
the exigencies of the new historical situations. 

He was aware that the need for such renewal would have to 
be hedged with several precautions. It should not take the form 
of competitive and vicious criticism of others’ religions. Hence, 
he suggested that one must be well grounded in one’s own 
religious tradition. Only with such a mind-set would one be 
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justified in launching a reformist agenda for his own religion. 
He could turn into its critic only as an insider. Secondly, he was 
totally against any project of proselytisation as it is prone to 
the use of questionable means and methods. 

Another area where Gandhi's view of religion makes a 
departure is his attempt to establish a close linkage between 
religion and morality. He asserted that any attempt to raise an 
edifice of morality without putting it on religious foundation 
would be akin to building up a house on sand. He likened religion 
divorced from morality as a ‘sounding brass’. But he was fully 
aware that ‘self-choice’ was the foundation for all moral actions. 
For any act done under coercion or inducement/selfishness could 
never be considered as being moral. Hence, any moral man worth 
the name must get rid of all traces of selfishness and must be 
inspired by a spirit of selfless service. 

A fourth dimension of his views on religion was that a truly 
spiritual and religious minded man must get himself involved ~ 
in the mundane and worldly affairs. To ignore the burning 
problems affecting the people in the name of religious and 
spiritual seeking is nothing short of hypocrisy. He was greatly 
influenced by his deep study of the Gita’s concept of kharmayoga 
and yajna. The only condition of such involvement was that it 
should not be done with selfish motives and with any excessive 
attachment to the fruits of one’s action. 

To sum up, going beyond the rites and rituals, Gandhi tried 
to locate the real spirit of religion. He found it in terms of deep 
faith in God, morality and selfless involvement in peoples’ 
problems with a primary inspiration of loving and serving them. 
Such a concept of religion made a distinct departure from the 
commonly held view on religions which more often than not has 
acted as a divisive force. Gandhi's vision of religion tried to 
establish a real bridge between spiritual seeking and worldly 
involvement. 


Gandhi’s Vision of Politics 


Like religion, Gandhi has his own views on politics. Let us first 
have a look at the concept of politics as it is commonly 
understood. Primarily, politics is taken as a game of power 
politics particularly in the liberal tradition. Such a power pursuit 
is made possible by making the State and related institutions the 
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fulcrum of secular activities and as the final arbiter of all 
conflicting interests. In the Marxist perspective, politics is 
considered to be part of the superstructure and as such a 
handmaid of the ruling classes. The Oxford dictionary rightly 
describes politics as the activities associated with the governance 
of the country and the inter-states relationship. The central point 
in all these definitions is pursuit of power, though the ultimate 
purpose of power might differ from ‘system’ to ‘system’. Gandhi 
rejected such commonly accepted concept of power politics. As a 
votary of the state of “enlightened anarchy’, he could have been 
hardly enamoured of the idea of the centrality of State in human 
affairs. He was primarily committed to the idea of strengthening 
the sinews of civil society through various kinds of constructive 
programmes. But as a practical visionary he was aware that 
every walk of social life is dominated by politics. Hence, it would 
be suicidal for any thinker to run away from the arena of politics. 
In fact, he was persuaded to believe that in context of the modern 
times, politics provides a social activist with an opportunity to 
work for the commonweal. But he widens the concept of politics 
in several ways. In the first place, he asserted that politics was 
much more than mere engagement with the institution of the 
State and its adjuncts. In fact, when he launched his first major 
political movement in the form of the Non-cooperation 
Movement, the boycott of the Council’s entry was made one of the 
major pre-conditions for all the participants. But his nuanced 
attitude to the idea of participation in political institution was 
reflected in his agreeing to the Swaraj Party’s decision to 
participate in the Council politics. Not only that, he also 
facilitated the formation of the provincial governments in the 
wake of the 1937 elections and even the formation of the interim 
government in 1946 under Nehru’s leadership. All that he was 
asserting was that working with the formal State’s political 
institution is not the be-all and end-all of politics. For him politics 
comprise all those activities social, political and economic which 
could lead to regeneration and resurgence of India in every walk 
of our national life. In fact, such a task has a multidimensional 
character: to organise people, to work for the village uplift, to 
work for the downtrodden, etc. His constructive programmes 
provided all the political and constructive workers to choose and 
work in any one of that arena. In fact, for him real politics was 
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to restore all those powers to the civil society which the State has 
usurped in recent times. In the process, Gandhi widened the 
concept of politics making it a multidimensional activity. 
Secondly, he established a close linkage between political 
activities and spiritual seeking. In fact, he went to the extent of 
saying that all spiritual seekers would have to participate in 
political activities. As he put it: ‘if our sadhus, rishis, munis, 
maulvis and priests realised the truth of this (political action) the 
political system which has become odious would reform itself. He 
was so much convinced of the political work of his conception that 
he went to the extent of saying that it might become a medium 
of moksha (salvation), the highest goal of human existence. Not 
only that, he defined morality in political terms, which went a 
long way to bridge the gap between religion and politics. 
Thirdly, through his concept of ‘oceanic circle’, he established 
a sound linkage between individual, local, national and. 
international community. In his concept of ‘oceanic circle’, one 
could have several identities. In his scheme of things, the 
individual stood in the centre. The protection and promotion of 
his integrity and individuality was the basic purpose of all 
political activities. For any violation of his integrity in the name 
of the commonweal would be nothing short of violence. But that 
does not mean that community at any level is unimportant. 
There is interdependence at the deeper level among the people 
which could extend to the cosmic level. Hence, individual, 
community and in fact the entire mankind is interlinked. None 
of them should be protected and promoted at the cost of the 
other two. Thus, in Gandhi's vision of politics, everything from 
individual to the world community is put in their proper place. 
Another major conceptual contribution of Gandhi in the 
realm of politics was that he did not see the entire political 
process only from the angle of the right for the individual. He 
equally insisted on his duties and responsibilities. One major 
limitation of the western right-theory is that social, moral values 
and virtues are not given their due place in the entire process. 
Gandhi insisted that citizens are not responsible only for their 
actions, but also for the State’s action. If a bad law is made by the 
State, it would be the moral responsibility of the citizens to resist 
it and force it to take the corrective measure. This is so because 
the State derives power from the people. Hence, every citizen is 
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ultimately responsible for all the actions of the State. This was 
a significant contribution in the realm of democratic theory. 

On practical plane, Gandhi underlined the centrality of 
Indian independence as an immediate goal. He organised the 
Indian National Congress, set the goal of purna swaraj and 
launched and led several national movements including the Quit 
India Movement to that end. And ultimately he led India to 
independence. In the process, he made several major 
contributions to build up a new conception of politics. In the 
process he also rejected the commonly accepted view that the 
end justifies the means. He reversed the proposition by saying 
that as the means so would be the end. He likened means to 
seed and the end to the tree. This was an unprecedented 
contribution in the realm of politics. Similarly, he insisted that 
non-violence was the only right and moral means to achieve the 
goal of Indian independence or fighting any act of injustice. It 
was on this ground that he withdrew the Non-Cooperation 
Movement after the Chauri-Chaura incident. In enunciating the 
principle of non-violence, he handed over the powerful weapon 
of satyagraha in the hands of the helpless and hapless people 
all over the world. It is not for nothing that satyagraha has 
acquired a unique status in the fight against all kinds of 
injustices. In a word, Gandhi added a new dimension to both 
religion and politics. In the process, he brought about major 
changes in their conceptions and character. 

After presenting his own vision of politics, Gandhi advances 
a number of arguments like why involvement in such political 
activities is inescapable even for spiritual minded people. One, 
in our age politics has become the fulcrum of all our social action. 
As such, one could hardly serve one’s fellow beings without 
getting involved in political activities. Two, in every age, a 
particular mode of action in a particular area presents itself as 
a testing ground of religion and morality. Today political 
awakening could be brought primarily through political 
activities. In fact, in our time, Gandhi asserted, it is the political 
action which might lead one to moksha. In the Indian context 
he was so convinced of the centrality of political action that he 
went to the extent of saying that here ‘only political sanyasi 
could adorn the ideal of sanyasa and others might even disgrace 
such garb’. 
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Religion and Politics: An Intimate Relationship 


Gandhi was firmly of the opinion that there was an intimate 
relationship between religion and politics. And it is such a per- 
ception that has put him in the realm of politics. As he put it: 

To see the universal and all pervading spirit of truth face to 
face, one must be able to love the meanest of the creation as oneself. 
And a man who aspires after that cannot afford to keep out of 
any field of life. My devotion to Truth has drawn me into the 
field of politics, and I can say without the slightest hesitation 
that those who say that religion has nothing to do with politics 
do not know what religion means. 

He makes it clear that for him religion is nothing but a firm 
belief in a ‘well ordered moral government of the universe’. In 
the above perspective, politics bereft of religion would be nothing 
but ‘dirt’, the naked pursuit of power. 

Secondly, he asserted that the separation of religion and. 
politics is based on a wrong perception that ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ 
could really be separated and divided, each being assigned a 
distinct arena of action and distinct set of institutional 
framework. But in actual life, there is no watertight division 
between the two, as they act and react on each other. In the 
process, they influence each other. Thirdly, he argues that in 
modern times, politics has come up as a ‘coil of snake’ from which 
one could hardly come out without being scathed. Fourthly, any 
attempt to run away from the humdrum of worldly life in the 
name of religion and spirituality would ultimately end in a life- 
denying and world denying process. Therefore, he rejected the 
basic premise of the liberal thinking that religion and politics 
could be separated. Fifthly, he was fully aware that politics opens 
a new and vast vista of power, dominance and self- 
aggrandisement. Hence, the real challenge was to transform the 
nature of political actions and political institutions so that they 
could become real instruments of service to the people. But such 
a moral transformation could not be achieved, unless a true 
religious spirit, with all its emphasis on moral and ethical 
behavour, is introduced in the realm of politics. But it could not 
be done by those spiritual seekers who lead an isolated life of 
contemplation. Nor could it be achieved by those who are in the 
job of power politics. Both action and contemplation are needed 
in actual life. Here, he was greatly influenced by the Gita’s 
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concept of karmayoga to work without any selfish motive and 
without much attachment to the fruits of one’s action. This was 
what he called anasakti yoga, the central message of the Gita. On 
all these counts, he rejected the thesis that religion and politics 
are incompatible companion. He wanted them to reinforce each 
other so that they could become the real means of service to the 
people, particularly the lowly and the downtrodden. 


Gandhi and Secularism 


Secularism is one of the major reigning ideologies of our time. 
It would be of interest to examine how Gandhi viewed the basic 
idea of secularism. But before we do that let us try to clarify the 
meaning of secularism. In plain language, secularism stands 
for this worldliness as against the ‘other worldliness’. In other 
words, it denotes both attitudes and activities which have no 
religious and spiritual basis. To put it more concisely, secularism 
emphasises on the concerns of the present world and not those 
of the imagined world. There is a history behind the evolution 
and enunciation of the principle of secularism. In medieval 
Europe, religion and the State got intertwined for a long time 
leading to a theocratic State. Such an intermingling of religion 
and politics played havoc with the life of the people. Hence, there 
emerged a pressing need for separation of religious and political 
institutions — the Church and the State. Religion was to be 
pushed to the private domain with the State occupying most of 
the public domain. In the process, secularism became the 
flagship idea of liberal democratic theory. But it failed to solve 
the real problem of the people. Gradually the State became the 
most dominant institution, affecting and dominating every walk 
of human life. In the process, the State was caught in the ‘coil of 
power politics’ that led to the emergence of the self-serving 
political elite. Their mediating role between the State and the 
populace ultimately ended in their self-aggrandisement and 
double-speak. Ideally, they sought to serve the people, but in 
actual practice they turned out to be nothing more than self- 
serving group. Besides, political institution lost the essence of 
popular sovereignty, though retaining its form in terms of 
citizenship and representation. In the process, political life lost 
its moral dimension for the sake of ‘real’ politics. The Marxist 
attempt to do away with religion and substitute it with 
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commonweal and class interest turned out to be still worse. In 
actual practice, in the Marxist societies a new political class 
emerged which, though still working in the name of the people, 
not only indulged in self-aggrandisement but also in the worst 
kind of oppression and domination of the people. Their attempt 
to drive out religion even from private life of the people 
ultimately resulted in the coronation of Marxism as the State 
religion. In a way, the Marxist State, in actual practice, turned 
out to be a secular-theocratic State. Even in the western society, 
the separation of religious and political institutions did not result 
in any marked improvement in the health of the religious 
institutions. They got entangled with the imperialistic project 
of the western European powers. 

Gandhi was fully aware of all these developments both on 
secular and religious fronts. Besides, he was also aware of the 
Indian tradition wherein no such division was to be found till 
India came under the British colonial role. It is in this context 
that Gandhi's vision of secularism could be fully understood. 

Taking a synoptic view of Gandhi's idea of secularism, two 
of his basic formulations need to be underlined. 


1. He was firmly of the opinion that both religion and 
politics have the common aim of serving the toiling 
masses. But a goal displacement has taken place in 
both these fields on account of prevailing corruption. 
Pursuit of self-aggrandisement has replaced the 
service-spirit. Hence, the challenge was to restore the 
original objective of service to the toiling masses. This 
could not be achieved by separating religion from 
politics, secular from the sacred as human life is 
nothing but an ‘indivisible whole’. He was for moral 
and ethical religion as much as for pure (satvic) politics. 
And which is why after independence, he asked his 
‘constructive workers’ to keep off the ‘power-politics’ 
and its ‘contagion’. He was firmly of the opinion that 
‘pure and selfless service’ to the people would give more 
power to them than the pursuit of power politics for 
ultimately power resides in the people. He also said 
that any attempt to make a distinction between private 
and public morality would ultimately result in the 
destruction of the society. Hence, he never favoured 
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the European version of secularism which is based on 
the clear division of ‘secular’ and ‘sacred’, politics and 
religion. 

2. More importantly, he went much beyond the western 
concept of secularism in propounding his main thesis 
of sarvadharma samabhava (equal respect for all 
religions). One is easily persuaded to agree with Mrinal 
Miri Udentity and Moral Life, p. 124-28) that scientific- 
liberal position on the problems relating to religious 
pluralism could be described at its best as one of 
‘indifference’ to it. But Gandhi's vision of sarvadharma 
samabhava is based on the assertion that the ‘truth of 
all religions’ is the same though they might traverse 
different paths. Hence, it could lead to international 
fellowships of all religions. 


Gandhi's vision of sarvadharma samabhava has several 
implications in practical terms. In the first place, he stood for 
the principle of equal treatment to the members of all religious 
groups. In other words, they will enjoy equal rights as citizens. 
Hence, the State shall not discriminate against one or the other 
on the basis of his religion and creed. This principle of equality 
has to be extended in fields of education, employment, business, 
service, healthcare, etc. Another implication is that the State 
must ensure personal safety and protection of all the members 
of the religious groups as well as provide safety of their places 
of worship. However, Gandhi was not in favour of the State 
supporting any religious education. Nor did he favour any 
religious education in schools and colleges. Gandhi also believed 
that members belonging to different religious groups must feel 
free to pursue their religious and social belief without any fear 
and coercion. It was in that context that he made a joint appeal 
with Jinnah pleading for communal harmony among different 
religious groups. 

To sum up, Gandhi rejected the basic formulation of the 
European secularism that religion and politics must be 
separated. But in the process, he gave out his own vision of 
both religion and politics. He had an ethical and moral vision of 
religion and was not much enamoured with their theological 
and liturgical forms. Similarly, he rejected the concept of power 
politics. For him pure politics alone gives one an opportunity to 
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serve the people. Since in his vision both religion and politics 
are means to serve the people, there is no need to work for their 
separation. Rather both should be informed by the spirit of 
service and morality. For him real secularism did not lie in 
separation of political and religious institutions. The problem 
of religious pluralism could be tackled in the spirit of 
sarvadharma samabhava. 

A Critical Appreciation: There is no dearth of people who 
are critical of his ideas on religion, politics and secularism. For 
instance, Tilak took a very dim view of Gandhi’s high principles 
and their applications in the realm of politics. In a letter to 
Gandhi, Tilak made his position very clear: 

Politics is a game of worldly people and not of sadhus, and 
instead of the maxim akkhodenjine khhodham (conquer anger 
by non-anger) as preached by Buddha, I prefer to rely on the 
maxim of Shri Krishna, ye yadha mam. parapadyamthe 
thaammasthatthaviva bhajaamyanam (in whatever way men 
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resort to me even so do I render to them). Both methods are equally 
honest and righteous but one is more suited to this world than 
the other. (quoted by lyer, in his Moral and Political Thought of 
Mahatma Gandhi, p. 50.) 

In replying to Tilak, Gandhi put forward his views with equal 
clarity: 

For me there is no conflict between the two texts. The Buddhist 
text lays down an eternal principle. The text from the Bhagavad 
Gita shows to me how the principle of conquering hatred by love, 
untruth by truth, can and must be applied. If it be true that God 
metes out the same measure to us that we mete out to other, it 
follows that, if we would escape condign punishment, we may 
not return anger for anger. And this is law not for unworldly but 
essentially for the worldly. The epitome of religion is to promote 
purushartha, and purushartha is nothing but a desperate 
attempt to become a sadhu, 1.e. to become a gentleman in every 
sense of the term. 

It is clear from the above that what Tilak was objecting to 
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was not high moral and religious principles but their practicality 
in the arena of politics. He went to the extent of saying that 
satyagraha and fasting would have no impact on the mind of 
the colonial rulers. Hence, we must adapt and adjust our tactics 
to suit their changing tactical lines. It must not be forgotten 
that Tilak was not alone in being sceptical about the Gandhian 
politics based on truth and non-violence. In fact, most of the 
contemporary leaders including his seniors like Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Jinnah, C.R. Das, Motilal Nehru and others were sceptical about 
the Gandhian view of religion, politics and their close 
relationship. However, leaders like Maulana Azad and Frontier 
Gandhi shared Gandhi's vision of secularism. 

Looking back one could see that both viewpoints have their 
own grain of truth. When Tilak took the above position, it was 
before the time Gandhi had launched the Non-Cooperation 
movement and other subsequent national movements. 
Subsequently, it was through the high moral principle of 
satyagraha and non-violence that India was led to independence. 
To that extent Gandhi was vindicated by the subsequent 
historical developments. 

But there is another side of the story. It is also a fact that 
even in his lifetime, the way Jinnah used religion to pursue his 
political goal of Pakistan raised a fundamental question against 
the Gandhian view of religion, politics and their relationship. 
Besides, during days of partition, such an intermingling of 
religion and politics played havoc with the lives of our people. 
Not only that, even in the post-independent India, politics has 
not remained an instrument of service, rather it has become a 
den of corruption and naked pursuit of power. Not only that, 
such an inter-mingling of religion and politics has led to the 
emergence of fundamentalism and terrorism. 

All these observations about the present situation could 
hardly be denied. But they also underline the prognostic 
capabilities of Gandhi — he anticipated and articulated these 
problems in clear terms. Besides, during freedom struggle he 
demonstrated the practical applicability of all these high 
principles. A large number of freedom fighters followed his 
pattern of life and served the people selflessly. The present state 
of banal developments only indicate that he was right in the 
prognosis of disease affecting the political and religious life of 
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our people. Hence, the solutions he offered are relevant even 
today. Every generation will have to devise its own method of 
fighting the menace of selfishness and corruption. The fact that 
Gandhi made the people aware of their own strength in itself is 
a seminal contribution. As he put it: 

I have not conceived my mission to be that of a knight errant 
wandering everywhere to deliver people from difficult situation. 
My humble occupation has been to show people how they could 
solve their own difficulties. ... My mission will be finished if I 
succeed in carrying convictions to the human family that every 
man or woman, however weak in body, is the guardian of his or 
her self-respect and liberty. 

That he succeeded in carrying such convictions to the people 
in his time could hardly be denied. To expect anything more 
from a thinker and activist is to raise a question mark against 
the purusartha and free will of other generations. 

A number of other critics have raised a question mark 
against his conception of secularism. Their main argument is 
that in his vision of secularism there is no separation of religion 
and politics, rather there is an intermingling of the two. Hence, 
it is not a true and correct view of secularism. 

Such a criticism is primarily based on the western concept 
of secularism where there is clear-cut division of religion and 
politics. Two undesirable consequences have flown from such a 
view of secularism. One, it has pushed religion to the private 
domain, leaving hardly any scope for it to impact the political 
life. Gandhi was of the opinion that unless certain values like 
truth and non-violence are accepted by the people as perennial 
values, one could hardly expect any revolutionary change in 
social-political life of the people. And religion, as a guide for 
moral and ethical life, could play a significant role in the process 
of imbibing such value system. 

In fact, the Gandhian view of secularism was in keeping 
with the old Indian tradition, wherein, unlike the modern 
European tradition, sacred and secular (profane) are taken as 
being in continuum rather than dichotomous relationship. It 
was such a vision which informed the theory of purusartha. The 
four purusartha of desire, wealth, dharma and salvation 
presented a holistic vision of life. As we have seen, Gandhi was 
neither for a theocratic State nor for irreligious/anti-religious 
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State. He never spoke against secularism and need of 
secularisation of society. All that he was opposed to was gross 
materialism and crass consumerism. His faith in sarvadharma 
sambhava (equal respect for all religions) went much beyond 
the liberal view of secularism which even at its best is marked 
by an indifference to religion. His concept of religion was marked 
by its sole emphasis on moral and ethical behaviour. Similarly, 
his concept of politics was equally marked by its spirit of service 
to the people. There is hardly any conflict between the two if 
both religion and politics are understood in the Gandhian 
perspective. He firmly believed that non-violent resistance, on 
the one hand, and the constructive work on the other, would 
ultimately lead them to a new social order free from exploitation 
and domination. Such a vision combines in itself both the secular 
and spiritual aspirations of the people. In such an arduous 
pilgrimage, both religion and politics would play their respective 
role. It was such a vision of genuine secularism which informed 
his life, thought and work. 


Iam a Musalman and am proud of that fact ...... Iam 
proud of being an Indian. I am part of the indivisible 
unity that is Indian nationalities. Iam indispensable to 
this noble edifice and without me this splendid structure 
of India is incomplete ... [can never surrender this claim. 


ABUL KALAM AZAD 
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Gandhi and the Indian 
Women: 


A Critical Appreciation 


Therefore, | charge you, restore to your women their 
ancient rights ... Educate your women and the nation 
will take care of itself; for it is true today as it was 
yesterday, and will be to the end of human life. The 
hand that rocks the cradle is the power that rules 
the world. 


SAROJINI NAIDU 


One of the major arena in which Gandhi made significant 
contribution was related to women and their problems — their 
empowerment and their emancipation. For a long time in 
history, women have constituted a major segment of the 
dispossessed section of our society. Like shudras, they were 
denied even the religious and cultural right to work individually 
for their moksha — the highest aspiration of the ordinary member 
of the Hindu society. They were primarily supposed to look after 
their families and, as such, mostly remained confined within 
the four walls of their homes. Therefore, they had little role to 
play in public domain. If we keep in our mind that women 
constitute one half of the population of the world, one could 
easily realise the enormity of the problem. This was also true of 
the western societies wherein male chauvinism was the order 
of the day. Thus, whether in terms of education, healthcare and 
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employment, women have historically remained far behind their 
male counterparts. How low their status was could be easily 
grasped from the fact that even in England women did not get 
their voting right till the third decade of the twentieth century, 
though the process of democratisation of British polity and 
society had started much earlier. 

What was worse, women had accepted their low social and 
political status without much murmuring. True, there were some 
stray cases of protests, but they turned to be a cry in wilderness. 
One such protesting voice was roused by Mary Wollstonecraft 
who in 1792 published a book, Vindications of the Rights of 
Women. She fervently pleaded for equal rights for men and 
women. Almost after a century in 1869, a more shrill and 
powerful plea was made by John Stuart Mill in his book, The 
Subjugation of Women. He made out a case for gender equality 
on the basis of reasoned argumentation. He argued that equal. 
citizens’ right to men and women would bring out a real social 
transformation, as the society would derive great benefits from 
proper utilisation of their talents. Subsequently, the demands 
for gender equality gathered momentum. By the beginning of 
the twentieth century, demands of womens rights included equal 
pay for equal work, women representation in public institutions, 
voting and other political rights for women, etc. And in 
subsequent periods, a lot of ground was covered both in political 
and social terms. However, it was in the later part of the 
twentieth century that the movement for women emancipation 
and empowerment assumed entirely a new dimension. A 
milestone was reached when Shulamith Firestone published her 
book, Dialectic of Sex, in 1970. Her primary thesis was that the 
problem of oppression and domination of women was so basic 
that it could not be made a subordinate part of struggle against 
the domination of other dispossessed sections based on class or 
race. In her view, even the abolition of class or colour inequality 
would not necessarily and automatically result in the liberation 
of women. She located the fact of the domination of women in 
the reproductive biology of women. She had to carry the baby 
during pregnancy, support the baby after birth through 
lactation. All this goes a long way to weaken her position vis-a- 
vis her male counterpart. However, she noted with some 
satisfaction that presently the technological revolutions like baby 
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food, contraceptives, test-tube babies, etc. have, for the first time 
in human history, offered a new opportunity for women to free 
themselves from the drudgery of child bearing and rearing. 
Hence, it has become possible for both men and women to share 
the family responsibility. 

Firestone’s work was followed by Kate Millet, another 
prominent women libber, who published her seminal work 
Sexual Politics in 1970. She argued that women libbers would 
have to smash the web of domination established through social 
authority and economic power-structure. Another landmark was 
reached by Sheila Rowbatham with the publication of her two 
books, Women Resistance and Revolution (1972) and Hidden 
from History (1975). She followed it.up by the publication of her 
third book, The Past is Before Us (1989). As a Marxist 
intellectual, her primary argument was that the fight against 
women domination was actually a fight against capitalism. On 
the basis of historical evidence, she tried to prove that there 
was a Close linkage between class and gender oppression. Hence, 
a concerted and combined struggle would have to be launched 
against these twin oppressions. Subsequently, women activists 
have come to raise more fundamental problems like patriarchy 
and property rights. In their view it is the patriarchical system 
which is primarily responsible for gender inequality including 
the denial of property rights to women and even their right over 
their own bodies including their sexuality. It goes without saying 
that all these struggles have not gone in vain and significant 
achievements have been made in the arena of women 
empowerment in terms of education, employment and health 
care. It also goes without saying that much remains to be done. 

The Indian Scene: It would be expedient for our study to 
have a bird’s eye view of the condition and status of women in 
the Indian society in the pre-Gandhian era. Talking about the 
status of women in the ancient Indian society, there are two 
diametrically opposite views about it. There is a section of 
scholars who believe that women enjoyed high status in the 
ancient Indian society. The case of Maitreyi who easily crossed 
intellectual swords with her husband Rishi Yajnavalkya as 
recorded in Brihadaranyaka Upanishad is taken as an 
illustrative case. There is no dearth of such instances in ancient 
India, so do argue these scholars. But there is another section 
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of scholars who are firmly of the opinion that barring stray cases, 
women did not enjoy high status in ancient Indian society. In 
support of their contention, they quote from several religious 
and scriptural works wherein woman is depicted as temptress 
and sensuous. And that is why Indra often employed some of 
them to seduce the sages whose penance posed a threat to Indra’s 
own power-position. They further argue that even Manusmriti 
enjoins woman to live under the protection of her father, husband 
or her son at different stages of her life. 

Be as it may, there is no doubt that at some stage of our 
history, women came to occupy low status. Her role came to be 
confined to raising a family and looking after the needs of her 
family members. Perhaps Muslim invasions and their 
subsequent rule further contributed to the decline of the status 
of the Indian women. For instance, it is generally believed that 
introduction of purdah (veil) system was an Islamic contribution, 
which certainly curbed their freedom and independence. Besides, 
child marriage was another defensive measure on the part of the 
Hindus to protect their women folks from the lecherous eyes of 
the marauding crowds of invaders. On the other hand, there are 
scholars who challenge such formulations by pointing out the 
crucial role played by some of the women in the Mughal courts. 

Keeping aside this debate, one could safely conclude that 
by the time the British came and consolidated their power- 
positions, the status of women was no longer high. Child 
marriage, sati (widow-burning), female infanticide, child-widow, 
women illiteracy, forced widowhood and other obnoxious social 
practices were the order of the day. All this was anathema both 
to the colonial administration and also to the newly emerging 
colonial elite. They joined hands to eradicate some of these social 
evils. As a result, the practice of sati and female infanticides 
were banned and the system of widow remarriage was legalised. 
Besides, a strong need was felt to spread education among the 
women folks. Consequently, some of the leaders of the socio- 
religious reform movements like Keshav Chandra Sen, M.G. 
Ranade, Annie Besant and Swami Dayanand took up the cause 
of women education and made significant contribution in their 
own way. Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar deserves a special 
mention in this respect, as he worked tirelessly to spread 
education among the women of Bengal. Besides, some of the 
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prominent women activist, viz., Pandita Ramabai from 
Maharashtra, Subbalakshmi from Madras and Tarabai Shinde 
from Berar occupied the pride of place for their pioneering work. 
In Maharashtra, Jyotibai Phule and his wife Savitribai also 
worked for women uplift. All these efforts, however, could not 
bring the problem of women emancipation to the centre stage of 
our national life. Woman as an individual and her freedom was 
not yet part of the discourse. 

However, swadeshi movement in Bengal marked a decisive 
phase in the evolution of the socio-political role of women. They 
came out of their homes and hearths in a big way. They 
participated in prabhat-pheries, demonstrations and processions. 
They were even willing to face all eventualities including being 
physically assaulted or even being sent to prison. Besides, they 
continued to inspire their men folks to relentlessly fight for the 
freedom of the country. Subsequently, women started playing 
independent role in revolutionary movement. They fought, were 
captured and tortured, and even went to jails. Both Yugantar 
and Anushilan groups had their women activists. The tradition 
of women participation continued in the subsequent 
revolutionary s movement led by Bhagat Singh and Surya Sen. 
Kalpana Datta, Preetilata Waddedar, Suniti Ghose, Santi Ghose 
and Suniti Choudhary became household names in Bengal for 
their daring revolutionary activities. Women fighters played a 
crucial role in INA campaign led by Subhas Chandra Bose. 


Gandhi’s Basic Approach to the Womens’ Problems 


It is in the above perspective that the role of Gandhi in the 
process of women uplift could be properly analysed and assessed. 
To that end, it is necessary to delineate his basic approach and 
understanding of the problems of Indian women. It is a widely 
accepted view that he was positively inclined and deeply 
concerned about the plight and problems of the Indian women. 
Many scholars, including Eric Erickson, attribute his positive 
approach to his high esteem for his mother, Putalibai, whom he 
virtually adored. In his view she was an ideal woman: self- 
sacrificing, service oriented, liberal in her social and religious 
interactions and, on top of it, quite independent minded. And it 
is not without reason that she left an ever-lasting impression on 
his life and thought. Another woman who equally impacted his 
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The Ideal Couple 


life was no other than Kasturba, his wife. Initially he had some 
problems of adjustment with her as she had a mind of her own. 
But soon she turned to be a tower of strength for all his projects 
including his vow of brahmacharya. Besides, it is also to be 
remembered that he was greatly moved by the sufferings of Zulu 
women while serving and nursing the Zulu rebels. As we have 
seen in another part of our study that it were their sufferings 
which prompted him to take a vow of brahmacharya in 1906. 
Besides, there were philosophical and ideological reasons 
for having a positive approach to women. With his deep faith in 
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the advaitic vision of the world, he could not but look at man 
and women with the same eyes. Since the same Atman lives 
both in man and women, he could hardly discriminate between 
the two. Nor could he accept the fact of one being inferior or 
superior to the other. Purely on ideological plane perhaps he 
felt closer to women than to men. With his basic faith in non- 
violent struggle, he was convinced that women, known for their 
patience, forbearance, self-sacrificing and serving — nursing 
nature could turn out to be better satyagrahies. And his 
perception of their potentialities for satyagraha was amply 
proved by his field experiences both in South Africa and India. 

But as was his wont, he never looked upon women or for 
that matter any other individual/group, merely as his foot- 
soldiers. He was deeply concerned about the basic problems faced 
by the Indian women during those days. As early as 1909 in 
Hind Swaraj, he recorded some of the problems faced by the 
Indian women, viz., child marriage, child-widowhood, 
incompatible marriages, devadasies and other direct forms of 
prostitution, polygamy and polyandry, etc. But in the same book, 
he took the stand that all these obnoxious social evils were not 
an integral part of ancient Indian culture and civilisation. Rather 
some of these problems are there on account of historical 
accretions and excrescence. Hence, one has to work for their 
eradication which alone would lead to the emancipation of the 
Indian women. 

However, unlike many of today’s feminist, who in the name 
of gender equality would like to obliterate all role differentiation 
between the two sexes, he always remained mindful of it. That 
is why he took due cognizance of their differences, despite having 
firm faith in gender equality. For him gender equality did not 
put them on the plane of competition leading to perpetual conflict 
and cleavage. Rather, they, he asserted, have to play a 
complimentary and supplementary role to each other. For 
instance, he did not hesitate to underline the fact that women 
should primarily look after their household affairs, while men 
could work to find necessary means for its maintenance. But he 
was equaly conscious of the fact that such role differentiations 
should not affect the principle of gender-equality on the basic 
level. To that end, he was more than willing to discard any 
scriptural injunction, if it violated this basic norm of gender- 
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equality. Besides, such role differentiation could not be used as 
an argument for preventing women from enjoying their freedom 
and independence. He rejected the basic idea that women 
constitute the ‘weaker sex’, and preferred to call them ‘better- 
half and female sex. So convinced was he about the prevailing 
unjust and inequitous nature of man-woman relationship that 
he went to the extent of saying that if ever born as a woman, he 
would certainly rebel against male pretensions. 

However, he was a firm believer of family as a social 
institution, though he did not hesitate to admire and even adore 
all true brahmacharini who sacrifice their personal life for a 
bigger and nobler social cause. In family life, he looked at the 
women as the mistress of the house, who looks after the children 
and other household affairs. He was also convinced that some 
of the positive social, moral and ethical values like, compassion, 
truthfulness, self-sacrifice, shared-life, non-violent behaviour 
could be inculcated at the family level. Thus, family as the basic 
unit of society could play a very positive role in building up a 
well-ordered non-violent social system marked by freedom and 
autonomy. 


Gandhi and Social Evils Affecting the Indian Women 


With such deep and abiding interests in women and their 
problem, it was quite natural for him to pinpoint major social 
evils afflicting their lives and even to suggest adequate remedial 
measures. It would be relevant to list some of his views in respect 
to these problems. 

Purdah: Gandhi was firmly of the opinion that purdah as 
a sociai practice was a historical accretion and not an integral 
part of ancient Indian culture and civilisation. To that end, he 
pointed out that there are scriptural evidence to prove that in 
ancient India, women enjoyed their freedom of movement and 
social and intellectual interaction and virtually stood on equal 
footing with their male counterparts. In other words, they 
enjoyed a life of freedom and autonomy. 

For him, purdah (veil) was nothing but a barbaric custom 
as it restricts women’s participation in educational, cultural and 
public life of the society. He was not willing to buy the thesis 
that purdah was needed for the protection of their modesty. He 
contended that women’s modesty and chastity is built upon the 
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rock-bottom of internal purification and moral strength. On the 
other hand, there are reasons to believe, he asserted, that purdah 
might lead to hypocrisy and immoral trafficking. Hence, the 
sooner it goes, the better it is for the society. 

Dowry System: Dowry is a social custom under which the 
parents of a girl at the occasion of her marriage are supposed to 
offer cash and kind to the family of the prospective bridegroom. 
For Gandhi, such an obnoxious system was nothing short of 
insult and personal affront to womanhood. He called upon the 
Indian youth to give it up forthwith. He went to the extent of 
prescribing social ex-communication for all those who indulged 
in it. As the mistress of the house and having the responsibility 
of looking after young, impressionable and sensitive minds, 
women could play a very significant and positive role in the 
entire process. 

Child Marriage and Forced Widowhood: Being himself 
a victim of child-marriage, Gandhi opposed it tooth and nail. 
He was aware that more often than not, children are married 
at such tender ages when they had hardly any conception of 
marriage and the responsibility that comes with it. It stunts 
their own growth and even affects their children. Still worse, it 
often results in child-widowhood. He was deeply pained by their 
sufferings as he was aware that some of them had been married 
at such a tender age that even their marriage had not been 
consummated. Yet they are forced to lead a barren and joyless 
life of forced widowhood. He strongly pleaded with the people to 
get rid of the poison of enforced widowhood. He called upon the 
parents of such young widows to find suitable matches and got 
them remarried. These hapless girls under enforced widowhood 
should be taken as ‘virgins’ by the society, he added. In case of 
mature widows, he felt that a choice should be left to them: 
either they should decide to devote their lives to social work or 
alternatively they should have the freedom to marry and lead a 
normal married life. 

Marriage and Divorce: Gandhi believed in the 
sacramental nature of the institution of marriage. Besides, he 
also believed in the sanctity of married life. Moreover, as we 
have seen earlier, he had great faith in the family as a basic 
social unit. But he was not against giving freedom to women to 
opt for divorce if she was leading a miserable life. In the matter 
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of marriage and divorce, in his views, both partners did enjoy 
equal and similar rights. 

Devadasi and the Institution of Prostitution: Like 
many of our earlier social reformers, Gandhi was totally opposed 
to the institution of devadasi and prostitution. Devadasi was a 
system prevalent particularly in South India in which young 
girls were supposed to be married to the deities of the temples. 
Theoretically, they were supposed to lead a life of purity and 
self-restraint. However, in actual practice, there were many 
instances of their sexually being abused by the temple priests 
and other people. It was nothing short of a hidden system of 
prostitution in which mostly the young girls coming from poor 
families became the victims of the system. Similarly, prostitution 
was quite prevalent in many parts of India. It was an integral 
part of the Indian city life. Here again the girls coming from 
poor families were the victims. Gandhi looked at the problems 
of devadasi and victims of prostitution as nothing but a blot on 
our social life. He wanted to create a system in which women 
are not forced to take to such ignoble professions like devadasi 
and prostitution. 

Birth Control: Gandhi was of the opinion that even married 
couples should cohabitate only for the sake of procreation. Still 
later he veered around the view that such married couples could 
be put in the category of brahmachari. He was opposed to all 
types of artificial/mechanical systems of birth control. 

Education of the Girl Child: Gandhi stood for universal 
education of both girls and boys. In his scheme of Nai Talim 
(1937), he proposed a system of free and compulsory education 
for children of both sexes till the age of 14 years. However, as 
he strongly believed that women would have to be mistress of 
the household affairs, he wanted some courses like home-science, 
weaving and knitting to be introduced once they go beyond the 
sixth standard. Despite such role differentiation, he stood for 
gender equality in the true sense of the term. That is why, in 
the constructive programmes, he wanted all the Congressmen 
to change the situation in which men had considered themselves 
lords and masters vis-a-vis women. He wanted to change the 
social environment in such a way, that women could realise 
their ‘full potentials’ and could play their part as ‘equals of men’. 
In his view, an equal emphasis on the education of women would 
go a long way to create such an environment. 
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Women and Public Life: Perhaps, the greatest 
contribution of Gandhi in respect to womens’ emancipation was 
to draw them out in a big way to the public life of the country. 
Perhaps never before in Indian history, such a large number of 
women had participated in public life as during the Gandhian 
era. In fact, he had a lot of experience in womens’ mobilisation 
since his South African days. He mobilised women in a big way 
during his long march in South Africa in 1913. That convinced 
him of their potentialities to work as warriors in any non-violent 
struggle. However, his basic strategy was not to put the domestic 
and public role of women in any kind of dichotomous relation- 
ship. And which is why he put before the Indian women, the 
role models of Sita, Draupadi, Damayanti and the like, all of 
whom had beautifully combined both these roles in their 
personalities. He looked at women as the ideal satyagrahis on 
account of their natural capacity for self-sacrifice, self-suffering 
and forbearance. He also found them very competent for any 
kind of constructive work like khadi, spinning, harijan seva, 
village uplift work, etc. 

Gandhi's basic approach and understanding about the 
potentialities of women both for non-violent combative work as 
well as for constructive work was vindicated when a large 
number of women participated in the Non-Cooperation 
Movement. Some of the women activists like Basanti Devi, 
Rameshwari Nehru, Uma Nehru, Vijayalakshmi Nehru, Bibi 
Amman, Sarojini Naidu and thousands like them came out in 
the streets and some of them led the movement from the front. 
Still larger was their participation in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. When Gandhi set out for his Dandi March, thousands 
of women thronged him on the way, expressing their full 
sympathy and solidarity with the national cause. In the process, 
thousands of them discarded purdah and other social inhibitions 
and worked shoulder to shoulder with men in the cause of the 
nation. They picketed liquor shops and foreign goods shops, and 
joined public processions and demonstrations boldly facing police 
brutalities. Not only that, a large number of them courted arrest 
and went to jails. After the arrest of Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu 
along with others led the raids on Dharasana salt depot. That 
turned out to be the historic demonstration of the power of non- 
violence. Subsequently, when elections were held in 1937, many 
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of them changed their role from ‘law-breakers’ to ‘law makers’. 
In the process, they became members of legislatures, councils 
and district boards. During the Quit India Movement, a number 
of women activists led the movement form the front. For 
instance, Sucheta Kripalani was the moving spirit behind non- 
violent resistance, whereas Aruna Asaf Ali and Usha Mehta 
led a violent underground movement in the course of the Quit 
India Movement. 

In fact, the radical social forces released by the Gadhia 
movement gave a new momentum to women’s organisations. It 
is true that there were a number of women leaders like Pandita 
Ramabai, Sarojini Naidu, Muttu Lakshmi, Annie Besant, 
Margaret Cousins and others who preceded the Gandhian 
movment. They had laid a foundation for raising women 
consciousness in respect of public life. In 1917, they had set up 
Women’s Indian Association to organise the Indian women for 
the social cause. Similarly, Sarojini Naidu had led a delegation ~ 
to the constitutional Reforms Committee to plead for women 
franchise as early as 1917. 

But there is no denying the fact that it was the Gandhian 
movement which created a congenial atmosphere for the 
participation of women in public life in a big way. His saintly 
personality, his stress on non-violence, his relentless struggle, 
his unity of precepts and practice, all this were to draw women 
in a big way to the national cause. All this led to the setting of 
the ‘All India Women’s Conference’ in 1927. The Conference 
raised a number of issues in respect of labour laws, marriage 
laws, women’s right to franchise, etc. Apart from such national 
organisation, a large number of women’s organisation also came 
up in different parts of the country. They also contributed to 
the national cause in their own way. As a result, women’s right 
to franchise was granted by a number of provincial legislatures 
— an issue which had been left unsettled by the Act of 1919. The 
Sharda Act of 1929 was another milestone on the road to women 
liberation. It was in such a radical environment that the Karachi 
Congress in its resolutions on the fundamental rights to the 
people granted equal rights to women in all respects including 
the right to franchise. All these awakenings prompted women 
to actively participate in 1937 election as well as in the Quit 
India Movement. 
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Critical Appreciation: Like many other fields of his 
activities, critics have not spared Gandhi even in respect of his 
work for the Indian women. We are taking up some of these 
critical points for examination. Some of them are as follows: 

In the first place, a number of feminists find fault with 
Gandhi's view on women and the problem of their emancipation 
as he fails to pinpoint the system of patriarchy as the chief villain 
of the piece. In fact, he himself worked as a patriarch both in 
his ashram as well as the national movement. Hardiman, in his 
book, Gandhi: In his time and our time, argues that Gandhi 
was nothing but a true votary of patriarchy. In plain language, 
patriarchy means a social order in which male hold the power 
and women are excluded from it. Hardiman argues that Gandhi 
ran his ashram as a patriarch treating the inmates like his sons 
and daughters. He even signed his letters to them as Bapu. 
Besides, most of his decisions in his household were based on 
‘monologic’ and not on genuine ‘dialogic’ conversations. In 
support of his contention, Hardiman closely examines his 
familial practice. Hardiman finds Gandhi’s distorted 
understanding of sexual desire and female sexuality as 
‘problematic in extreme’. For instance, he took the momentous 
decision of brahmacharya in 1906 primarily on his own and 
consulted Kasturba only after he had made up his mind. Thus, 
he never treated her as an equal partner in any of his momentous 
decisions including his fasts unto death. He treated his ‘inner 
voice’ as the main source of his decision making process. Critics 
inluding Hardiman refer to his patriarchcal relationship with 
sons — Harilal and Manilal. In cases, he behaved like a true 
patriarch with both of them. He did not allow them, particularly 
Harilal, to pursue his own career. In frustration, Harilal ruined 
his life turning into an alcoholic and a psychological wreck. 
Similarly, Manilal was sent to South Africa where he lived and 
worked as ‘Gandhi's prisoner’. In one word, Gandhi ran his 
family as an autocratic patriarch. 

Secondly, critics point out, that he even led and ran the 
national movement as a patriarch. He was Bapu to many 
prominent leaders including Nehru and Patel. Besides, he took 
most of his decisions on his own. Most of the major decisions 
relating to national movement including withdrawal of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement, Dandi March, the decisions on fasts, 
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Gandhi-Irwin Pact, the Quit India Movement were mostly based 
on his inner voice. And that hardly left any scope for democratic 
consultations with his colleagues in the national movement. 

Thirdly, a number of feminists have taken a very critical 
view of Gandhi’s basic attitude to the womens’ problems. 
Feminists like Madhu Kishwar, Sujata Patel and others criticise 
him on many counts. Their main argument is that Gandhi was 
totally insensitive to women sexuality and sexual desire. For 
example, he hardly entered into any serious dialogue with 
Kasturba even regarding such momentous issue as 
brahmacharya and simply informed her of his decisions and 
sought for her approval ipso-facto. Not only that, he advised a 
number of women including Prabhawati, Sushila Nayar and 
others to observe brahmacharya without giving a thought to 
their sexual desires. In the course of his experiments with 
brahmacharya, he slept with many women in bed without any 
clothes to test the voracity of his brahmacharya. Even if one 
accepts, so do critics argue, that he was a genuine brahmachari, 
his using all these women for his brahmacharya experiments 
shows nothing but his utter insensivity to their problems. Madhu 
Kishwar argues that his opposition to the use of contraceptives, 
his refusal for non-preservation of children born out of wedlock, 
his role differentiation between man and women, his refusal to 
admit prostitutes as the members of the Congress, his emphasis 
on self-abstinence among women, his public confession of 
involuntary discharge of semen, all this only underlines his 
ambivalent attitudes towards gender equality. Besides, they go 
a long way to prove that he was primarily rooted in patriarchal 
moorings. 

Fourthly Sujata Patel, another critic of Gandhi, finds class 
and caste bias in Gandhi’s attitude towards women and their 
problems. She argues that most of the women who were attracted 
to and participated in the Gandhian movement came from high 
class and upper castes background. He failed to attract lower 
classes and castes women in any significant way. That was 
because, she argues, Gandhi himself suffered from such high 
class and upper castes mindset. And that is why he underlined 
role differentiation between the two sexes and found women 
primarily suited for household works. Thus, in Sujata’s view, 
Gandhi should not be taken as a role model of the leadership 
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for any movement of women liberation as he never even touched 
the major issue of patriarchy. Tunika Sarkar goes a step further 
to undermine the role of Gandhi in women liberation. She argues 
that participation in the nationalist movement was taken as 
more of a traditionalist and religious act rather than a 
revolutionary act. Therefore, the participation of women in the 
national movement did not lead to the radicalisation of their 
life in other spheres of society. 

In our view, several points could be made for making an 
unbiased and holistic assessment of Gandhi’s contributions 
towards the emancipation of Indian women. In the first place, 
most of the feminist’s critique of Gandhi are rooted in the new 
issues like patriarchy, sexual freedom, etc. which have taken 
the center stage of the womens’ problem only recently. One has 
to remember that patriarchy’s entry into women liberation 
discourse is a recent phenomenon. Hence, passing judgment on 
Gandhi's life and work on that basis is unfair and even 
unreasonable. In fact, during Gandhi's time, the issue of national 
liberation and women liberation was interlinked. In fact, 
participation in national movement itself was a liberating 
experience so far as women participants were concerned. That 
was so because to participate in the national movement they 
had to cross many social taboos and barriers. in fact, they went 
through the process of social liberation in the course of their 
participation in the national movement. The emergence of 
women leaders like Indira Gandhi, Sarojini Naidu, Sucheta 
Kripalani, Aruna Asaf Ali, Kamla Nehru, Sushila Nayar and 
hundreds of other women activists was not a mere, bizarre 
historical accidents. They were the products of long years of 
national struggle led by Gandhi. In fact, nothing else has been 
able to draw women to public life in such a large number as the 
Gandhian movement did. That in itself is a major achievement 
which even feminist critics like Madhu Kishwar find it difficult 
to deny. 

So far the issue of brahmacharya and the problem of 
Gandhi's insensitivity to women sexuality is concerned, one may 
ask his feminist critics a simple question: how is it that none of 
his women co-workers ever complained of any transgression on 
his part or his insensitivity to their problems including sexuality. 
Hence it would be puerile to judge Gandhi and his women 
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associates on Freudian touchstone. Even Freud accepted the 
possibilities of sublimation of sex desire. On the other hand, 
since the days of Patanjali, brahmacharya has been accepted 
as a possibility within human reach. Spiritual sadhana of 
Gandhi and of his associates could not be doubted as their ‘self- 
rule’ was unprecedented. Nothing is more unjust than to judge 
extraordinary men and women with ordinary yardsticks. That 
he and some of his women associates have risen above the 
ordinary temptation of life could hardly be doubted. That there 
was no trace of deceit and hypocrisy in his life is accepted even 
by his critics. If women were attracted to his cause, that was 
because of his selflessness and saintliness. Even in an average 
family any daughter feels secure in the presence of her father. 
Gandhi was a real Bapu to thousands of people including his 
women associates. In a word, even if new issues like patriarchy - 
and property rights take centre-stage in today’s women 
liberation movement, the pioneering work of Gandhi in the realm 
of women emancipation could hardly be overemphasised. 


What is she to me, not a wife nor a mistress 
nor any daughter of mine, 
Why then, ah, why does her sorrowful image, 
leaves me till morning to pine. 


ANONYMOUS 


Gandhi's Thought: 
A Critical Appreciation 


And then Gandhi came. He was like a powerful current 
of fresh air that made us stretch ourselves and take 
deep breath; like a beam of light that pierced the 
darkness and removed the scales from our eyes; like a 
whirlwind that upset many things, but most of all the 
working of people’s mind. He did not descend from 
the top; he seemed to emerge from the millions of India, 
speaking their language and incessantly drawing 
attention to them and their appalling condition. 


J AWAHARLAL NEHRU 


In the previous parts of our study, we have already critically 
examined the major fragments of his thought. Here, we would 
be making some observations only on those aspects of his thought 
which, in our view, are of perennial nature. 

In the light of our study, we believe that one of the seminal 
contributions of Gandhi in the realm of political theory is his 
concept of man and his symbiotic relationship with his fellow 
beings and the nature. Here he transcended the ken of 
humanism which gripped the western mind in the post 
renaissance period and which became the mainstay of liberal 
political theory. There are three specific points involved in the 
basic liberal perspective. One, that man is moved by his 
enlightened self-interest. Hence, he must have freedom to pursue 
it; only. limitation being that when his self-interest comes into 
conflict with those of his fellow-beings, the institution of State 
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must mediate and even act as the final arbiter. Two, that man 
has a special place in the cosmic structure, as such, he is the 
overlord in the cosmos. He enjoys an inherent right to use and 
enjoy its resources for his comfort and security. Third, that man 
being a perpetual victim of the ‘original sin’ committed by his 
first ancestors, Adam and Eve, will always have to look up to 
God’s grace for his redemption. This is all the more necessary 
as he is made of the genre entirely different from God. 

Gandhi, being rooted in the philosophical tradition of 
advaita, was hardly impressed by these basic formulations. He 
challenges them and even offers an alternative perspective on 
the issues involved. He contends that man carries a speck of 
divinity in his persona. But being embodied in a perishable 
body, he easily forgets his true nature. This is primarily on 
account of avidya which makes one take things as they appear 
rather than as they are. Hence, the real challenge for every 
man is to go through a long and ardous self-transformative 
process leading to ‘self-disclosure’ (atma-jnana). Such an uphill 
journey of spiritual ascent will have to be basically covered by 
the man himself, though the need for God’s grace could not be 
totally brushed aside. In other words, the primary initiative 
for human redemption rests with every man and he could not 
pass on his moral responsibility to any body else or even to God 
Himself. What was more, being inspired by the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’ and the Bhagavad Gita, he further asserted that such 
redemption could be attained only through loving and serving 
one’s fellow beings in particular and other cosmic species in 
general. Thus, he brought ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ in sync and in 
continuum. Gandhian concept of ‘secularism’ or ‘this worldiness’ 
was a major contribution which he made in the realm of politics 
and religion — making them supportive of each other. This he 
achieved by ignoring, even rejecting, the ritualistic side of 
religion and the power-pursuit part of politics. Instead he 
underlined the moral and ethical side of religion, and loving 
and serving side of politics as their mainstay respectively. For 
this, both religion and politics will have to go through a process 
of self-purification. This was not an attempt to mix religion with 
politics as it is commonly understood. Rather it was a valiant 
attempt to purify both religion and politics so that they become 
fit instruments of service to the man in the street. 
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Moreover, inspired by his advaitic vision, he underlined the 
idea of ‘inter-dependent’ nature of the entire cosmos and its all 
species including man. Two basic ideas flow from such a view of 
‘inter-dependence’. One, that man does not have to go on an 
endless journey of the conquest of nature, rather he has to live 
in harmony with its bounty. Not only that, he has a moral 
responsibility to see to it that the ecological balance is not 
breached in his pursuit of material comfort and security. Hence, 
the need and not his greed should work as the driving force of 
his life. Two, that everything anybody does affects all other 
people, hence every man is responsible for not only his own deeds 
but also for those performed by others. In other words, for any 
moral lapse in the society, both victims and perpetrators, of 
injustice could be equally held responsible. This was a rare 
submission on the part of Gandhi which has wider moral 
implications. By making even the victims responsible for every 
unjust act perpetrated in the society, he relieves them of the 
pain of sitting back with utter helplessness as helpless beings. 
More importantly, it imbues them with a rare feeling of moral 
alertness to own up their share of responsibility for all the unjust 
acts committed against them. The only way a victim could avoid 
his moral responsibility is to join the battle against injustice. 
But he has always to remember that he has to resist the evil 
but not the ‘evil doer’. For the latter is also a victim of his false 
perception and consciousness. Thus, both the victims and the 
perpetrators of injustice actually become co-partner in the search 
for the common truth. But by its very nature such a common 
pursuit is bound to be of non-violent character. And that is the 
true rationale behind the Gandhian concept of satyagraha. 

A second seminal contribution of Gandhi in the realm of 
ideas was his theory and practice of non-violence. In theoretical 
terms, he took the idea of non-violence to an unprecedented 
height by inspiring individuals to reach out to the highest point 
of self-purification. As such, an individual goes through a self- 
transformative process and gets rid of his devilish tendencies, 
viz., greed, anger, delusion, jealousy, etc. and succeeds in 
imbibing godly tendencies like compassion, fearlessness, love, 
empathy, etc. In fact, a perfect non-violent man would have to 
reach the stage of the gunatit — free from the three strands of 
qualities (raj, tam and even satva), a stage of sthithaprajnata, 
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of a total detachment. Gandhi is aware that it may not be possible 
to reach such a stage of perfection while one remains embodied. 
But walking on such a path itself gives a sense of self-liberation. 
This is what he calls inner swaraj. He was further convinced 
that such a person would release immense spiritual energy 
which could cover up the entire society or even the cosmos, 
depending on the level of his sadhana. And it was to this kind 
of perfection that he devoted the last few years of his life and 
visibly demonstrated his spiritual prowess. 

The world in which Gandhi lived and worked was full of 
violence. It has spread its tentacles from the individual to the 
cosmic level. And it required a man of pristine faith to grapple 
with the demon of violence. And it was in such an environment 
saturated with violence that Gandhi tried to lead a life of true 
non-violence at individual, social and even at cosmic level. At 
an individual level as a self-liberated man, he was at peace with 
himself — what he called his inner swaraj. In other words, he 
was free from human frailties to the extent it was humanly 
possible. At the political level, he not only successfully led a 
non-violent struggle for Indian independence, but also became 
a major source of similar struggles all over the world. It is not 
for nothing that the fact of Indian independence gave almost a 
death-blow to colonialism and imperialism, at least in its more 
crude physical and violent form. At societal level, his relentless 
non-violent battle against untouchability became a precursor 
of all such fight against human indignities. At the cosmic level 
by underlining the ‘inter-dependence’ of the entire cosmic 
structure, he tried to take the battle of non-violence to the cosmic 
level. And it is not for nothing that the environmentalists look 
up to him as the progenitor of the ecology movement. 

It was in the course of his search for non-violent society 
that he rejected both capitalism and communism as an 
appropriate social order. The same search prompted him to 
question the institution of State and its violent and inhuman 
nature. Taking the battle of non-violence to a more fundamental 
level, he questioned the basic organising principles of modern 
civilisation—its greed for material progress, its basic drive of 
the conquest of nature and its search for continuous progress. 
He even suggests an alternative way to look at the cosmic order 
with utmost respect for nature and its all animate and non- 
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animate beings. In fact, he carried the battle of non-violence to 
the centre of the enemy’s camp — the human heart and launched 
a relentless battle to free it from all human frailties. In the 
process, as Parekh observes, Gandhi asked the most 
fundamental questions covering the entire spectrum of human 
existence and tried to provide his own answers to them. This 
was a rare act of the courage of conviction. What is more, looking 
at the nature of human predicament and pointing a way out, he 
was never enchanted by utopianism, romanticism, bigotry and 
fanaticism. It was a Socratic way of questioning the people not 
with a view to denigrate them but to provoke them to think for 
themselves. In the process, he allows every individual, even to 
erring individuals, sufficient space to pursue their own relative 
truth. Thus, his answers might become anachronistic, but not 
his questions. They will continue to inspire the people for 
generations to come, to add more such questions and think of 
their own answers. It is his questioning spirit, which provokes 
people to think for themselves, that is his seminal contribution. 
In fact, there is hardly another example from history where the 
man (Gandhi) is so convinced personally of his truth that he is 
ever willing to lay down his life for their sake. And yet he is 
gladly willing to allow others to differ and differ fundamentally 
from him and pursue their own truth by carrying their own 
‘crosses’ on their persona. It is this uniqueness of his approach 
which sets him apart not only from his own contemporaries but 
creates a distinct niche for him in the history of ideas. Thus, his 
concept of relative truth and taking non-violence even to thought 
level and connecting these two with the absolute truth as the 
load star is his another seminal contribution. This is also to 
establish a live connection between the inner swaraj and the 
outer swaray. 

The theory and practice of satyagraha is the third major 
contribution of Gandhi in the realm of ideas. If Gandhi's views 
on man, society and his alternative perspective do not sound 
fired by ‘romanticism’ and ‘utopianism’, this is primarily because 
of his ability to forge and use as an effective weapon in the form 
of satyagraha. This was needed as no system, whatever might 
be its nature, could be totally free from injustice and inequity. 
Hence, the need for struggle would always be there. But Gandhi's 
rootedness in advaitic philosophy and his concept of relative 
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truth, and his emphasis on the purity of means rules out any 
resort to violent resistance. What is more even on practical 
grounds, the poor and the dispossessed could hardly have 
wherewithal to fight a violent battle which might even invite 
greater repressive measure against them. Hence, a non-violent, 
non-cooperation, viz., satyagraha remains the only viable and 
effective means in the battle against injustice. But Gandhi's 
real contribution here is that he holds both the victims and the 
perpetrators of injustice responsible for the all acts of of injustice. 
He asserts that the victims must bear their part of the blame as 
cooperator in the acts of injustice. Hence, it is their moral duty 
to offer non-violent non-cooperation, viz., satyagraha. But they 
have to bear in mind that in a Gandhian perspective on a conflict 
situation, there is no ‘other’, no enemy. They, both the victims 
and the perpetrators of injustice, could work together in such 
an emancipatory struggle. Ultimately, there will be some kind | 
of reconciliation and both the parties would be morally upgraded 
in the end. But satyagraha does not offer a one time final 
solution, as no system could be raised which would be entirely 
foolproof against all future injustices. Hence, the need for 
satyagraha would always be there. May be, every generation 
will have to use it as a remedial measure. Perhaps, that is its 
beauty, its strength which ensures its perennial relevance. 
The fourth major contribution of Gandhi is a just and moral 
critique of modern civilisation, which he first propounded in his 
book Hind Swaraj. That work was primarily written in response 
to the insistence on the parts of the Indian revolutionaries for 
use of violence as the only effective means for the liberation of 
India. As Raghavan Iyer observes, Hind Swaraqj was not written 
to ‘provide political conclusions based on rigorous social analysis’. 
Besides, it has to be remembered that Gandhi was not the first 
to provide a critique of modern civilisation. A host of writers 
and thinkers including Heidegger and Kar! Marx have been its 
trenchant critics. Despite these limitations, Gandhi raised very 
profound and pertinent questions as a critic of modern 
civilisation. First, he not only raised his high-pitched moral voice 
against modern civilisation, but also tried to provide an 
alternative vision of a new social order. Second, more than 
anybody else, he was able to establish a symbiotic relationship 
between modern civilisation and all round prevailing violence. 
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Third, Gandhi presents a shocking, brutal and total 
condemnation of modern civilisation. This is in sharp contrast 
to those of the insider critics of modern civilisation, who 
concentrate on some aspects of its distorted vision and who 
further presume that if they are taken care of, it could be restored 
to its pink health and pristine glory. Thus, Gandhi’s main 
criticism against modern civilisation, which he did not hesitate 
to characterise as ‘satanic civilisation’, is that it has totally fallen 
in the service of the Mammon. In the process, physical and 
material comforts propelled by greed and exponential expansion 
of human desires have become its main driving force. But he 
did not stop with his criticisms. Rather he tried to provide an 
alternative vision of a social order marked by inter-dependent, 
environment-friendly, slower pace of lifestyle based on limited 
human needs and above all a people-oriented decentralised socio- 
economic political system. 

A number of critical points have been raised both against 
Gandhi's critique of modernity and against his alternative social 
order. One, the severest question mark has been against his 
basic rejection of the technological basis of the modern 
civilisation. This is nothing but moving back the clock of human 
history, so argue his critics, almost to the medieval times. They 
further assert that it is a total rejection of what the humankind 
has been able to achieve in the last few centuries. Surprisingly, 
such a line of criticism came from no other person than one of 
his close followers, Jawaharlal Nehru. Nehru, both in his 
correspondence with Gandhi in 1928 and 1945, rejected the basic 
approach of Gandhi as enunciated in the Hind Swaraj. Besides, 
under Nehru’s leadership, independent India opted for a model 
of development which had hardly anything in common with the 
basic Gandhian perspective. 

The second line of attack came from B.R. Ambedkar, the dalit 
leader, who argued that Gandhi's critique of modernity was 
based on his historically non-existent idealised version of the 
traditional Indian village life and its institutional set-up. In 
Ambedkar’s view, the Indian village life has always been a den 
of domination and exploitation — the dalits being its worst 
victims. And that is why the Gandhian concept of Panchayat Raj 
was rejected by the Constituent Assembly and was instead put 
under the Directive Principles of State policy in a ritualistic form. 
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The third group of critics rejected the basic Gandhian 
approach on more empirical and practical grounds. They argued 
that there have been many critics of modernity including 
Gandhi, but none of them have been able to stop the juggernaut 
of modern civilisation. The caravan moves on despite the attacks 
by critics from the sidelines. Another variant of this line of 
criticism comes from Bhikhu Parekh, who argues that Gandhi 
went to other extreme while pinpointing its basic malaise. In 
the process, he ignored its positive contributions, viz., democracy, 
human rights and social justice with its emphasis on non- 
hierarchical social order, secularism with centrality of rationality 
in human affairs, etc. etc. Thus, Gandhi failed to take a balanced 
and positive view of modern civilisation and mostly concentrated 
on its negative sides. In fact, Gandhi's questionmark against 
the role of ‘Human Reason’ has been attacked by a number of 
other scholars as well. They smell an obscurantist rat in the - 
Gandhian way of thinking. 

In our view, certain observations could be made as 
counterpoints to the above line of criticism. One, the critics 
mostly concentrate on answers he provided rather than the 
fundamental questions he raised regarding modernity. His 
questions gave a better view of the bane of modernity. In other 
words, one need not go along with the alternative he suggested, 
but there is hardly any doubt that he raised some of the most 
fundamental questions on the darker side of modernity. Some 
of his question marks were on soulless, atomised individuals 
pursuing their enlightened self-interest devoid of the warmth 
and love of the community life, the demon of the materialism 
constantly eating into his spiritual vitals, singular pursuit of 
the secular success at the cost of the ultimate meaning of human 
existence, violation of the basic intricate cosmic balance under 
the basic drive for the conquest of nature. In other words, today 
man is ever engaged in the naked pursuit of material comfort 
and security, self-aggrandisement and self-indulgence. In the 
process, he not only temporises with his transcendental nature, 
but also rips off the fine and intricate cosmic balance, tears apart 
his community life which earlier provided him with warmth of 
life and emotional sustenance, makes a fetish of his 
‘instrumental rationality’ ignoring the other epistemological 
tools of knowledge like intuition, inner voice, spiritual insight 
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gained from sages and the scriptures. Such a singular pursuit 
of ‘secular success’ is constantly eating into the spiritual vitals 
of his life. Gandhi questions the modern civilisations in the light 
of such a basic perspective. If we link up this basic Gandhian 
perspective to some of the most crucial questions confronting 
humankind today, viz., all pervading violence in every walk of 
human life, the problem of poverty, inequality and squalor 
affecting the marginalised teeming millions, ecological 
imbalance posing a serious threat to the very human existence 
and all round moral degeneration, one could really gauge the 
depth and dimensions of all the fundamental questions Gandhi 
raised in respect of modern civilisation. 

Even his alternative way of organising human life and 
society would have to be viewed in the light of the questions 
that continue to nag the human soul till today. He attempted 
his own answers to these nagging questions in the form of a 
tentative outline of a new civilisation. Whether his answers 
really provide any working or workable principles, whether they 
are beyond the human grasp, whether his views on Charkha- 
Kargha, rural industrialisation, minimal state, village republics, 
and those on religion and politics would pull back the human 
society, could be endlessly debated. But there could be little 
doubt that his questions would continue to haunt and sting the 
human conscience for millennia to come. 

Besides some of his critics have gone to the other extreme 
in summarizing his critique of modern civilisation by presenting 
it as total and absolute. As Bikhu Parekh has observed, he never 
wanted to throw away all the positive values of modern 
civilisation. In no field of human quest he ever tried to throw 
away the baby with the bath-water. Thus, he not only underlined 
some of the positive aspects of modern civilisation, viz., scientific 
spirit, scientific method of collection and collation of field data, 
organisational ability, punctuality and time management, the 
centrality of the common man, but also tried to integrate and 
imbibe them in his personal and social dealings. In a word, even 
if it is conceded that his answers may be thrown in the ‘dustbin’ 
of history, his questions are so basic that they would continue 
to keep the humankind intellectually, morally and spiritually 
awake and alert for generations to come. 
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To sum up, despite all these sectarian attacks, the fact of 
the matter is that Gandhi led an all-inclusive national movement 
and as such, had to carry along all sections of the Indian society. 
He could not have spoken and worked as a sectional/sectarian 
leader in terms of class, caste, language, region and religion; as 
such, he made seminal contributions in the cause of the national 
movement. No less seminal were his contributions in terms of 
ideas. He presented broad outlines of the truly non-violent 
society with the ultimate purpose of freeing the human society 
from all vestiges of exploitation and domination of man by man. 
In the process, he made a serious attempt to restore integrity, 
autonomy and self-respect to the individual, while taking full 
care of the societal need by marking their inter-dependent 
nature. Some of his ideas, like minimal state, trusteeship, truth 
and non-violence and above all satyagraha, have valiantly stood 
the test of time. Besides, the problems he identified and ~ 
anticipated in respect of both the liberal and the Marxist system 
have been well validated by the course of subsequent historical 
developments. Thus, if for nothing else, he would be always 
remembered for his seminal contribution of satyagraha as an 
effective weapon in the hands of the poor and dispossessed. And 
above all, his life of the exemplar in terms of the unity of precepts 
and practice makes him stand out not only from all his 
contemporaries but would also continue to inspire all those who 
would concern themselves with the sufferings of the man for 
generations to come. 


There is no failure for the good and wise 
What though their seed should fall by the way side, 
And bird snatch it - yet the birds are fed, 

Or they shall bear it far across the tide 
To give rich harvest, after thou are dead. 


ANONYMOUS 


PART - V 


GANDHI IN His own Worps 


I would like to say to the diligent reader of my writings 
and to others who are interested in them that Iam not at 
all concerned with appearing to be consistent. In my 
search after Truth, I have discarded many ideas and 
learnt many new things. Old as Iam in age, I have no 
feeling that I have ceased to grow inwardly or that my 
growth will stop at the dissolution of the flesh. What I 
am concerned with is my readiess to obey the call of 
Truth, my God, from moment to moment, and, therefore, 
when anybody finds any inconsistency between any two 
writings of mine, if he has still faith in my sanity, he 
would do well to choose the later of the two on the same 
subject. 
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THE MEANING OF SWARAJ 


The word Swarqj is a sacred word, a Vedic word, meaning self- 
rule and self-restraint, and not freedom from all restraint which 
‘independence’ often means. 

Young India, 19-3-'31 


By swaraj I mean the government of India by the consent of the 
people as ascertained by the largest number of the adult 
population, male or female, native-born or domiciled, who have 
contributed by manual labour to the service of the State and 
who have taken the trouble of having registered their names as 
voters. ... Real swaraj will come not by the acquisition of 
authority by a few but by the acquisition of the capacity by all 
to resist authority when it is abused. In other words, swaraqj is 
to be obtained by educating the masses to a sense of their 
capacity to regulate and control authority. 

Young India, 29-1-'25 


Self-government depends entirely upon our internal strength, 
upon our ability to fight against the heaviest odds. Indeed, self- 
government which does not require that continuous striving to 
attain it and to sustain it is not worth the name. I have, therefore, 
endeavoured to show both in word and deed, that politcal self- 
government, that is, self-government for a large number of men 
and women, is no better than individual self-government, and, 
therefore, it is to be attained by precisely the same means that 
are required for individual self-government or self-rule. 

Young India, 1-12-27 


Self-government means continuous effort to be independent of 
government control, whether it is foreign government or whether 
it is national. Swaraj government will be a sorry affair if people 
look up to it for the regulation of every detail of life. 

Young India, 6-8-'25 
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My swaraqj is to keep intact the genius of our civilisation. I want 
to write many new things but they must all be written on the 
Indian slate. I would gladly borrow from the West when I can 
return the amount with decent interest. 

Young India, 26-6-’24 


Swaraj can be maintained, only where there is majority of loyal 
and patriotic people to whom the good of the nation is paramount 
above all other consideration whatever, including their personal 
profit. Swaraj means government by the many. Where the many 
are immoral or selfish, their government can spell anarchy and 


nothing else. 
Young India, 28-7-21 


The Swaraj of my ... our ... dream recognises no race or religious 
distinctions. Nor is it to be the monopoly of the lettered persons 
nor yet of moneyed men. Swarqj is to be for all, including the 
farmer, but emphatically including the maimed, the blind, the 
starving toiling millions. 

Young India, 26-3-'31 


It has been said that Indian swaraj will be the rule of the 
majority community, 1.e. the Hindus. There could not be a greater 
mistake than that. If it were to be true, I for one would refuse to 
call it swaraj and would fight it with all the strength at my 
command, for to me Hind Swargqj is the rule of all people, is the 
rule of justice. 

Young India, 16-4-31 


If swaraj was not meant to civilise us, and to purify and stabilise 
our civilisation, it would be nothing worth. The very essence of 
our civilisation is that we give a paramount place to morality in 
all our affairs, public or private. 

Young India, 23-1-'30 


Poorna swaraj.... poorna — complete because it is as much for 
the prince as for the peasant, as much for the rich landowner as 
for the landless tiller of the soil, as much for the Hindus as for 
the Musalmans, as much for Parsis and Christians as for the 
Jains, Jews and Sikhs, irrespective of any distinction of caste 
or creed or status in life. | 

Young India, 5-38-31 
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The very connotation of the word and the means of its attainment 
to which we are pledged—truth and non-violence—precludes all 
possibility of that swaraj being more for some one than for the 
other, being partial to some and prejudicial to others. 

Young India, 5-3-’31 


The swaraj of my dream is the poor man’s swaraj. The 
necessaries of life should be enjoyed by you in common with those 
enjoyed by the princes and the moneyed men. But that does not 
mean that you should have palaces like theirs. They are not 
necessary for happiness. You or I would be lost in them. But you 
ought to get all the ordinary amenities of life that a rich man 
enjoys. I have not the slightest doubt that swaraj is not poorna 
swaraj until these amenities are guaranteed to you under it. 
Young India, 26-3-'31 


My notion of poorna swaraj is not isolated independence but 
healthy and dignified independence. My nationalism, fierce 
though it is, is not exclusive, is not devised to harm any nation 
or individual. Legal maxims are not so legal as they are moral. 
I believe in the eternal truth of sic utere tuo ut alienum non 
_laedas (Use thy own property so as not to injure thy neigh- 
bour’s). 

Young India, 26-3-31 


It all depends upon what we mean by and want through poorna 
swaraj. If we mean an awakening among the masses, a 
knowledge among them of their true interest and ability to serve 
that interest against the whole world and if through poorna 
swaraj we want harmony, freedom from aggression from within 
or without, and a progressive improvement in the economic 
condition of the masses, we can gain our end without political 
power and by directly acting upon the powers that be. 

Young India, 18-6-'31 


Let there be no mistake about my conception of swaraq ... It is 
complete independence of alien control and complete economic 
independence. So at one end you have political independence, 
at the other economic. It has two other ends. One of them is 
moral and social, the corresponding end is dharma, i.e. religion 
in the highest sense of the term. It includes Hinduism, Islam, 
Christianity, etc., but is superior to them all... Let us call this 
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the square of swaraj, which will be out of shape if any of its 
angles is untrue. 
Harian, 2-1-'37 


The swaraj of my conception will come only when all of us are 
firmly persuaded that our swaraj has got to be won, worked 
and maintained through truth and ahimsa alone. True 
democracy or swaraj of the masses can never come through 
untruthful and violent means, for the simple reason that the 
natural corollary to their use would be to remove all opposition 
through the suppression or extermination of the antagonists. 
That does not make for individual freedom. Individual freedom 
can have the fullest play only under a regime of unadulterated 
ahimsa. 

Harijan, 27-5-'39 


In swaraj based on ahimsa, people need not know their rights, 
but it is necessary for them to know their duties. There is no 
duty but creates a corresponding right, and, those only are true 
rights which flow from a due performance of one’s duties. Hence 
rights of citizenship accrue only to those who serve the State to 
which they belong. And they alone can do justice to the rights 
that accrue to them. Everyone possesses the right to tell lies or 
resort to goondaism. But the exercise of such a right is harmful 
both to the exerciser and society. But to him who observes truth 
and non-violence comes prestige, and prestige brings rights. And 
people, who obtain rights as a result of performance of duty, 
exercise them only for the service of society, never for themselves. 
Swaraj of a people means the sum total of the swarqj (self-rule) 
of individuals. And such swaraj comes only from performance 
by individuals of their duty as citizens. In it no one thinks of his 
rights. They come, when they are needed, for better performance 
of duty. 

Harian, 25-3-'39 


Under swaraj based on non-violence, nobody is anybody’s enemy, 
everybody contributes his or her due quota to the common goal, 
all can read and write, and their knowledge keeps growing from 
day to day. Sickness and disease are reduced to the minimum. 
No one is a pauper and labour can always find employment. 
There is no place under such a government for gambling, 
drinking and immorality or for class hatred. The rich will use 
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their riches wisely and usefully, and not squander them in 
increasing their pomp and worldly pleasures. It should not 
happen that a handful of rich people should live in jewelled 
palaces and the millions in miserable hovels devoid of sunlight 
or ventilation. In non-violent swaraj, there can be no 
encroachment upon just rights; contrariwise no one can possess 
unjust rights. In a well-organised State, usurpation should be 
an impossibility and it should be unnecessary to resort to force 
for dispossessing an usurper. 

Harijan, 25-3-'39 


IN DEFENCE OF NATIONALISM 


For me patriotism is the same as humanity. I am patriotic 
because I am human and humane. It is not exclusive. I will not 
hurt England or Germany to serve India. Imperialism has no 
place in my scheme of life. The law of a patriot is not different 
from that of the patriarch. And a patriot is so much the less a 
patriot if he is a lukewarm humanitarian. There is no conflict 
_ between private and political law. 

Young India, 16-3-’21 


Just as the cult of patriotism teaches us today that the individual 
has to die for the family, the family has to die for the village, 
the village for the district, the district for the province, and the 
province for the country, even so a country has to be free in 
order that it may die, if necessary, for the benefit of the world. 
My love, therefore, of nationalism or my idea of nationalism is 
that my country may become free, that if need be the whole of 
the country may die, so that the human race may live. There is 
no room for race hatred there. Let that be our nationalism. 
Gandhiji in Indian Villages, p. 170 


I want India’s rise so that the whole world may benefit. I do not 
want India to rise on the ruins of other nations. 
Young India, 12-3-'25 


An India prostrate at the feet of Europe can give no hope for 
humanity. An India awakened and free has a message of peace 
and goodwill to a groaning world. 

Young India, 1-6-'21 
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It is impossible for one to be internationalist without being a 
nationalist. Internationalism is possible only when nationalism 
becomes a fact, i.e. when people belonging to different countries 
have organised themselves and are able to act as one man. It is 
not nationalism that is evil, it is the narrowness, selfishness, 
exclusiveness which is the bane of modern nations which is evil. 
Each wants to profit at the expense of, and rise on the ruin of, 
the other. Indian nationalism has struck a different path. It 
wants to organise itself or to find full self-expression for the 
benefit and service of humanity at large. 

Young India, 1-6-’25 


God having cast my lot in the midst of the people of India, I 
should be untrue to my Maker if I failed to serve them. If I do 
not know how to serve them I shall never know how to serve 
humanity. And 1 cannot possibly go wrong so long as I do not 
harm other nations in the act of serving my country. 

Young India, 18-6-’25 


My patriotism is not an exclusive thing. It is all-embracing and 
I should reject that patriotism which sought to mount upon the 
distress or exploitation of other nationalities. The conception of 
my patriotism is nothing if it is not always, in every case without 
exception, consistent with the broadest good of humanity at 
large. Not only that, but my religion and my patriotism derived 
from my religion embrace all life. I want to realise brotherhood 
or identity not merely with the beings called human, but I want 
to realise identity with all life, even with such things as crawl 
upon earth ... because we claim descent from the same God, and 
that being so, all life in whatever form it appears must be 
essentially one. 

Young India, 4-4-'29 


Our nationalism can be of no peril to other nations in as much 
as we will exploit none, just as we will allow none to exploit us. 
Through Swaraj, we will serve the whole world. 

Young India, 16-4-’31 


After nearly 50 years of public life, I am able to say today that 
my faith in the doctrine that the service of one’s nation is not 
inconsistent with the service of the world has grown. It is a 
good doctrine. Its acceptance alone will ease the situation in 
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the world and stop the mutual jealousies between nations 
inhabiting this globe of ours. 
Harian, 17-11-33 


INDIA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Nothing can be further from my thought than that we should 
become exclusive or erect barriers. But I do respectfully contend 
that an appreciation of other cultures can fitly follow, never 
precede, an appreciation and assimilation of our own. It is my 
firm opinion that no culture has treasures so rich as ours has. 
We have not known it, we have been made even to deprecate its 
study and depreciate its value. We have almost ceased to live it. 
An academic grasp without practice behind it is like an 
embalmed corpse, perhaps lovely to look at but nothing to inspire 
or ennoble. My religion forbids me to belittle or disregard other 
cultures, as it insists under pain of civil suicide upon imbibing 
and living my own. 

Young India, 1-9-'21 


It stands for synthesis of the different cultures that have come 
to stay in India, that have influenced Indian life, and that, in 
their turn, have themselves been influenced by the spirit of the 
soil. This synthesis will naturally be of the swadeshi type, where 
each culture is assured its legitimate place, and not of the 
American pattern, where one dominant culture absorbs the rest, 
and where the aim is not towards harmony, but towards an 
artificial and forced unity. 

Young India, 17-11-'20 


The Indian culture of our times is in the making. Many of us 
are striving to produce a blend of all the cultures which seem 
today to be in clash with one another. No culture can live, if it 
attempts to be exclusive. There is no such thing as pure Aryan 
culture in existence today in India. Whether the Aryans were 
indigenous to India or were unwelcome intruders, does not 
interest me much. What does interest me is the fact that my 
remote ancestors blended with one another with the utmost 
freedom and we of the present generation are a result of that 
blend. Whether we are doing any good to the country of our 
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birth and the tiny globe which sustains us or whether we are a 
burden, the future alone will show. 
Haryan, 9-7- 36 


REGENERATION OF INDIAN WOMEN 


Woman has been suppressed under custom and law for which 
man was responsible and in the shaping of which she had no 
hand. In a plan of life based on non-violence, woman has as 
much right to shape her own destiny as man has to shape his. 
But as every right in a non-violent society proceeds from the 
previous performance of a duty, it follows that rules of social 
conduct must be framed by mutual co-operation and 
consultation. They can never be imposed from outside. Men have 
not realised this truth in its fullness in their behaviour towards 
women. They have considered themselves to be lords and 
masters of women instead of considering them as their friends 
and co-workers. Women are in the position somewhat of the 
slave of old who did not know that he could or ever had to be 
free. And when freedom came, for the moment he felt helpless. 
Women have been taught to regard themselves as slaves of men. 
It is up to Congressmen to see that they enable them to realise 
their full status and play their part as equals of men. 

This revolution is easy, if the mind is made up. Let 
Congressmen begin with their own homes. Wives should not be 
dolls and objects of indulgence, but should be treated as honoured 
comrades in common service. To this end, those who have not 
received a liberal education should receive such instruction as 
is possible from their husbands. The same observation applies, 
with the necessary changes, to mothers and daughters. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that I have given a one- 
sided picture of the helpless state of India’s women. I am quite 
conscious of the fact that in the villages generally they hold 
their own with their men folk and in some respect even rule 
them. But to the impartial outsider the legal and customary 
status of woman is bad enough throughout and demands radical 
alternation. 

Constructive Programme, pp. 17-18 
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Legislation has been mostly the handiwork of men; and man 
has not always been fair and discriminating in performing that 
self-appointed task. The largest part of our effort, in promoting 
the regeneration of women, should be directed towards removing 
those blemishes which are represented in our shastras as the 
necessary and ingrained characteristics of women. Who will 
attempt this and how? In my humble opinion, in order to make 
the attempt we will have to produce women, pure, firm and 
self-controlled as Sita, Damayanti and Draupadi. If we do 
produce them such modern sisters will have the same authority 
as the shastras. We will feel ashamed of the stray reflections on 
them in our smritis, and will soon forget them. Such revolutions 
have occurred in Hinduism in the past, and will still take place 
in the future, leading to the stability of our faith. 

Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 424 


Woman is the companion of man, gifted with equal mental 
capacities. She has the right to participate in every minute detail 
in the activities of man and she has an equal right of freedom 
and liberty with him. She is entitled to a supreme place in her 
own sphere of activity as man is in his. This ought to be the 
natural condition of things and not as a result only of learning 
to read and write. By sheer force of a vicious custom, even the 
most ignorant and worthless men have been enjoying a 
superiority over women which they do not deserve and ought 
not to have. Many of our movements stop half way because of 
the conditions of our women. Much of our work done does not 
yield appropriate results; our lot is like that of the penny-wise 
and pound-foolish trader who does not employ enough capital 
in his business. 

Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 425 


Equality of Sexes 


I am uncompromising in the matter of women’s rights. In my 
opinion she should labour under no legal disability not suffered 
by men. I should treat the daughters and sons on a footing of 
perfect equality. 

Young India, 17-10-'29 


Equality of sexes does not mean equality of occupations. There 
may be no legal bar against a woman hunting or wielding a 
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lance. But she instinctively recoils from a function that belongs 
to man. Nature has created sexes as complements of each other. 
Their functions are defined as are their forms. 

Harian, 2-12-39 


Marriage 


A large part of the miseries of today can be avoided, if we look 
at the relations between the sexes in a healthy and pure light, 
and regard ourselves as trustees for the moral welfare of the 


future generations. 
Young India, 27-9-’28 


Marriage is a natural thing in life, and to consider it derogatory 
in any sense is wrong... The ideal is to look upon marriage as a 
sacrament, and therefore, to lead a life of self-restraint in the 
married state. : 

Harvyan, 22-3- 42 


The Purdah 


Chastity is not a hot-house growth. It cannot be protected by 
the surrounding wall of the purdah. It must grow from within, 
and to be worth anything it must be capable of withstanding 
every unsought temptation. 

Young India, 3-2-'27 


And why is there all this morbid anxiety about female purity? 
Have women any say in the matter of male purity? We hear 
nothing of women’s anxiety about men’s chastity. Why should 
men arrogate to themselves the right to regulate female purity? 
It cannot be superimposed from without. It is a matter of 
evolution from within and therefore of individual self-effort. 
Young India, 25-11-26 


The Dowry System 


The system has to go. Marriage must cease to be a matter of 
arrangement made by the parents for money. The system is 
intimately connected with caste. So long as the choice is 
restricted to a few hundred young men or young women of a 
particular caste, the system will persist no matter what is said 
against it. The girls or boys or their parents will have to break 
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the bonds of caste if the evil is to be eradicated. All this means 
education of a character that will revolutionise the mentality of 
the youth of the nation. 

Harian, 23-5-36 


Any young man who makes dowry a condition of marriage 
discredits his education and his country and dishonours 
womanhood. There are many youth movements in the country. 
I wish that these movements would deal with questions of this 
character. Such associations often become self-adulation 
societies, instead of becoming, as they should be, bodies 
representing solid reform from within... A strong public opinion 
should be created in condemnation of the degrading practice of 
dowry and young men who soil their fingers with such ill-gotten 
gold should be excommuni-cated from society. Parents of girls 
should cease to be dazzled by English degrees and should not 
hesitate to travel outside their little castes and provinces to 
secure true, gallant young men for their daughters. 

Young India, 21-6-'28 


Widow Re-marriage 


Voluntary widowhood consciously adopted by a woman who has 
felt the affection of a partner adds grace and dignity to life, 
sanctifies the home and uplifts religion itself. Widowhood 
imposed by religion or custom is an unbearable yoke and defiles 
the home by secret vice and degrades religion. 

If we would be pure, if we would save Hinduism, we must 
rid ourselves of this poison of enforced widowhood. The reform 
must begin by those who have girl widows taking courage in 
both their hands and seeing that the child widows in their charge 
are duly and well married — not re-married. They were never 
really married. 

Young India, 5-8-'26 


Divorce 


Marriage confirms the right of union between two partners to 
the exclusion of all the others when in their joint opinion they 
consider such union to be desirable, but it confers no right upon 
one partner to demand obedience of the other to one’s wish for 
union. What should be done when one partner on moral or other 
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grounds cannot conform to the wishes of the other is a separate 
question. Personally, if divorce was the only alternative, I should 
not hesitate to accept it, rather than interrupt my moral progress 
— assuming that I want to restrain myself on purely moral 
grounds. 

Young India, 8-10-25 


For me, the married state is as much a state of discipline as any 
other. Life is duty, a probation. Married life is intended to 
promote mutual good, both here and hereafter. It is meant also 
to serve humanity. When one partner breaks the law of 
discipline, the right accrue to the other of breaking the bond. 
The breach here is moral and not physical. It precludes divorce. 
The wife or the husband separates but to serve the end for which 
they have united. Hinduism regards each as absolute equal of 
the other. No doubt a different practice has grown up, no one 
knows since when. But so have many other evils crept into it. 
This, however, I do know that Hinduism leaves the individual 
absolutely free to do what he or she likes for the sake of self- 
realisation, for which and which alone he or she is born. 
Young India, 21-10-26 


Women’s Honour 


I have always held that it is physically impossible to violate a 
woman against her will. The outrage takes place only when she 
gives way to fear or does not realise her moral strength. If she 
cannot meet the assailant’s physical might, her purity will give 
her the strength to die before he succeeds in violating her. Take 
the case of Sita. Physically she was the weakling before Ravana, 
but her purity was more than a match even for his giant might. 
He tried to win her with all kinds of allurements but could not 
carnally touch her without her consent. On the other hand, if a 
woman defends on her own physical strength or upon a weapon 
she possesses, she is sure to be discomfited whenever her 
strength is exhausted. 

Harijan, 14-1-’40 


When a woman is assaulted she may not stop to think in terms 
of himsa or ahimsa. Her primary duty is self-protection. She is 
at liberty to employ every method or means that come to her 
mind in order to defend her honour. God has given her nails 
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and teeth. She must use them with all her strength and, if need 
be, die in the effort. The man or woman who has shed all fear of 
death will be able not only to protect himself or herself but others 
also through laying down his life. 

Haryan, 1-3-'42 


Prostitution 


Prostitution is as old as the world, but I wonder if it was evera 
regular feature of town life as it is today. In any case the time 
must come when humanity will rise against the curse and make 
prostitution a thing of the past, as it has got rid of many evil 
customs, however time-honoured they might have been. : 
Young India, 28-5-'25 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


I have pointed out from time to time that there is no justification 
for men to deprive women or to deny them equal rights on the 
ground of their illiteracy; but education is essential for enabling 
women to uphold these natural rights, to improve them and to 
spread them; again, the true knowledge of self is unattainable 
by the millions who are without such education. | 

Man and woman are of equal rank but they are not identical. 
They are a peerless pair, being supplementary to one another; 
each helps the other, so that without the one the existence of 
the other cannot be conceived, and therefore it follows as a 
necessary corollary from these facts that anything that will 
impair the status of either of them will involve the equal ruin of 
them both. In framing any scheme of women’s education this 
cardinal truth must be constantly kept in mind. Man is supreme 
in the outward activities of a married pair and, therefore, it is 
in the fitness of things that he should have a greater knowledge 
thereof. On the other hand, home life is entirely the sphere of 
woman and, therefore, in domestic affairs, in the upbringing 
and education of children, women ought to have more knowledge. 
Not that knowledge should be divided into watertight 
compartments, or that some branches of knowledge should be 
closed to anyone; but unless courses of instruction are based on 
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a discriminating appreciation of these basic principles, the fullest 
life of man and woman cannot be developed. 

I have come to the conclusion that in the ordinary course of 
our lives neither our men nor our women need necessarily have 
any knowledge of English. True, English is necessary for making 
a living and for active association in our political movements. I 
do not believe in women working for a living or undertaking 
commercial enterprises. The few women who may require or 
desire to have English education can very easily have their way 
by joining the schools for men. To introduce English education 
in schools meant for women could only lead to prolongation of 
our helplessness. I have often read and heard people saying 
that the rich treasures of English literature should be opened 
alike to men and women. | submit in all humility that there is 
some misapprehension in assuming such an attitude. No one 
intends to close these treasures against women while keeping: 
them open for men. 

There is none on earth to prevent you from studying the 
literature of the world if you have literary tastes. But when 
courses of education have been framed with the needs of a 
particular society in view, you cannot supply the requirements 
of the few who have cultivated a literary taste. In asking our 
men and women to spend less time in the study of English than 
they are doing now, my object is not to deprive them of the 
pleasure which they are likely to derive from it, but I hold that 
the same pleasure can be obtained at less cost and trouble if we 
follow a more natural method. The world is full of many a gem 
of priceless beauty, but then these gems are not all of English 
setting. Other languages can well boast of productions of similar 
excellence; all these should be made available for our common 
people and that can only be done if our learned men will 
undertake to translate them for us in our own languages. 

Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, pp. 426-28 


I believe in the proper education of women. But I do believe 
that woman will not make her contribution to the world by 
mimicking or running a race with man. She can run the race, 
but she will not rise to the great heights she is capable of by 
mimicking man. She has to be complement of man. 

Harijan, 27-2-'37 
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Co-education 


I cannot definitely state as yet whether it will be successful or 
not. It does not seem to have succeeded in the West. I tried it 
myself years ago when I even made boys and girls sleep in the 
same verandah with no partition between them, Mrs. Gandhi 
and myself sharing the verandah with them. I must say it 
brought undesirable results. 

. .. Co-education is still in its experimental stage and we 
cannot definitely say one way or the other as to its results. I 
think we should begin with the family first. There boys and 
girls should grow together freely and naturally. The co-education 
will come of itself. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 2-1-’35 


If you keep co-education in your schools, but not in your training- 
schools, the children will think there is something wrong 
somewhere. I should allow my children to run the risk. We shall 
have to rid ourselves one day of this sex mentality. We should 
not seek for examples from the West. Even in training-schools, 
if the teachers are intelligent, pure and filled with the spirit of 
Nai Talim, there is no danger. Supposing if some accidents do 
take place, we should not be frightened by them. They would 
take place anywhere. Although I speak boldly, Iam not unaware 
of the attendant risks. 

Harijan, 9-11-47 


COMMUNAL UNITY 


Everybody is agreed about the necessity of this (communal) 
unity. But everybody does not know that unity does not mean 
political unity which may be imposed. It means an unbreakable 
_ heart unity. The first thing essential for achieving such unity is 
for every Congressman, whatever his religion may be, to 
represent in his own person Hindu, Muslim, Christian, 
Zoroastrian, Jew, etc.; shortly, everyone of the millions of the 
inhabitants of Hindustan. In order to realise this, every 
Congressman will cultivate personal friendship with persons 
representing faiths other than his own. He should have the same 
regard for the other faiths as he has for his own. 

Constructive Programme, p. 8 
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Hindus and Musalmans, Christians, Sikhs and Parsis must not 
settle their differences by resort to violence. . . . Hindus and 
Musalmans prate about no compulsion in religion. What is it 
but compulsion, if Hindus will kill a Musalman for saving a 
cow”? It is like wanting to convert a Musalman to Hinduism by 
force. And similarly what is it but compulsion, if Musalmans 
seek to prevent by force Hindus from playing music before 
mosques? Virtue lies in being absorbed in one’s prayers in the 
presence of din and noise. We shall both be voted irreligious 
savages by posterity if we continue to make a futile attempt to 
compel one another to respect our religious wishes. 

If Hindu-Muslim unity is endangered because an Arya 
Samaj preacher or a Musalman preacher preaches his faith in 
obedience to a call from within, that unity is only skin-deep. 
Why should we be ruffled by such movements? Only they must 
be genuine. If the Malkanas wanted to return to the Hindu fold ~ 
they had a perfect right to do so whenever they liked. But no 
propaganda can be allowed which reviles other religions. For, 
that would be negation of toleration. The best way of dealing 
with such propaganda is publicly to condemn it. Every movement 
attempts to put on the cloak of respectability. As soon as the 
public tear the cloak down, it dies for want of respectability. 

It is now time to examine the treatment of two constant 
causes of friction. 

The first is cow slaughter. Though I regard cow protection 
as the central fact of Hinduism, central because it is common to 
classes as well as masses, I have never been able to understand 
the antipathy towards the Musalmans on that score. We say 
nothing about the slaughter that daily takes place on behalf of 
Englishmen. Our anger becomes red-hot when a Musalman 
slaughters a cow. All the riots that have taken place in the name 
of the cow have been an insane waste of effort. They have not 
saved a single cow, but they have on the contrary stiffened the 
backs of the Musalmans and resulted in more slaughter... . 
Cow protection should commence with ourselves. In no part of 
the world perhaps are cattle worse treated than in India. I have 
wept to see Hindu drivers goading their jaded oxen with the 
iron points of their cruel sticks. The half-starved condition of 
the majority of our cattle is a disgrace to us. The cows find their 
necks under the butcher’s knife because Hindus sell them. The 
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only effective and honourable way is to befriend the Musalmans 
and leave it to their honour to save the cow. Cow protectioin 
societies must turn their attention to the feeding of cattle, 
prevention of cruelty, preservation of the fast disappearing 
pasture lands, improving the breed of cattle, buying from poor 
shepherds and turning pinjrapols into model self-supporting 
dairies. Hindus do sin against God and man when they omit to 
do any of the things I have described above. They commit no 
sin, if they cannot prevent cow slaughter at the hands of 
Musalmans, and they do sin grievously when in order to save 
the cow, they quarrel with the Musalmans. 

The question of music before mosques, and now even arati 
in Hindu temples, has occupied my prayerful attention. This is 
a sore point with the Musalmans as cow slaughter is with the 
Hindus. And just as Hindus cannot compel Musalmans to refrain 
from killing cows, so can Musalmans not compel Hindus to stop 
music or arati at the point of the sword. They must trust the 
good sense of the Hindus. As a Hindu, I would certainly advise 
the Hindus, without any bargaining spirit, to consult the 
sentiment of their Musalman neighbours and wherever they 
can, accommodate them. I have heard that in some places, 
Hindus purposely and with the deliberate intention of irritating 
Musalmans, perform arati just when the Musalman prayers 
commence. This is an insensate and unfriendly act. Friendship 
presupposes the utmost attention to the feelings of a friend. It 
never requires consideration. But Musalmans should never 
expect to stop Hindu music by force. To yield to the threat or 
actual use of violence is a surrender of one’s self-respect and 
religious conviction. But a person, who never will yield to threat, 
would always minimise and, if possible, even avoid occasions 
for causing irritation. 

I am convinced that the masses do not want to fight, if the 
leaders do not. If, therefore, the leaders agree that mutual rows 
should be, as in all advanced countries, erased out of our public 
life as being barbarous and irreligious, I have no doubt that the 
masses will quickly follow them. 

Were Hindus and Musalmans and Sikhs always at war with 
one another when there was no British rule, when there was no 
English face seen here? We have chapter and verse given to us 
by Hindu historians and by Musalman historians to say that we 
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were living in comparative peace even then. And Hindus and 
Musalmans in the villages are not even today quarrelling. In 
those days they were not known to quarrel at all... . this quarrel 
is not old.... I dare say, it is coeval with the British advent, and 
immediately this relationship, the unfortunate, artificial, 
unnatural relationship between Great Britain and India is trans- 
formed into a natural relationship, when it becomes, if it does 
become, a voluntary partnership to be given up, to be dissolved 
at the will of either party, when it becomes that, you will find that 
Hindus, Musalmans, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
Christians, Untouchables, will all live together as one man. 
Young India, 24-12-31 


I have not a shadow of doubt that the iceberg of communal 
differences will melt under the warmth of the sun of freedom. 
Young India, 29-10-31 


THE CURSE OF UNTOUCHABILITY 


There is an ineffaceable blot that Hinduism today carries with 
it. I have declined to believe that it has been handed down to us 
from immemorial times. I think that this miserable, wretched, 
enslaving spirit of ‘untouchableness’ must have come to us when 
we were at our lowest ebb. This evil has stuck to us and still 
remains with us. It is, to my mind, a curse that has come to us, 
and as long as that curse remains with us, so long, I think, we 
are bound to consider that every affliction in this sacred land is 
a proper punishment for the indelible crime that we are 
committing. 

Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 387 


Untouchability as it is practised in Hinduism today is, in my 
opinion, a sin against God and man and is, therefore, like a 
poison slowly eating into the very vitals of Hinduism. In my 
opinion, it has no sanction whatsoever in the Hindu shastras 
taken as a whole. Untouchability of a healthy kind is 
undoubtedly to be found in the shastras and it is universal in 
all religions. It is a rule of sanitation. That will exist to the end 
of time; but untouchability as we are observing today in India 
is a hideous thing and wears various form in various provinces, 
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even in districts. It has degraded both the untouchables and 
the touchables. It has stunted the growth of nearly 40 million 
human beings. They are denied even the ordinary amenities of 
life. The sooner, therefore, it is ended, the better for Hinduism, 
the better for India, and perhaps better for mankind in general. 

Haryan, 11-2-’33 


Swaraj is a meaningless term, if we desire to keep a fifth of 
India under perpetual subjection, and deliberately deny to them 
the fruits of national culture. We are seeking the aid of God in 
this great purifying movement, but we deny to the most 
deserving among His creatures the rights of humanity. Inhuman 
ourselves, we may not plead before the Throne for deliverance 
from the inhumanity of others. 

Young India, 25-5-’21 


That untouchability is an old institution, nobody has ever denied. 
But if it is an evil, it cannot be defended on the ground of its 
antiquity. If the untouchables are the outcastes of the Aryan 
society, so much the worse for that society. And if the Aryans at 
some stage in their progress regarded a certain class of people 
as outcastes by way of punishment, there is no reason why that 
punishment should descend upon their progeny irrespective of 
the causes for which their ancestors were punished. That there 
is untouchability even amongst untouchables merely demon- 
strates that the evil cannot be confined and that its deadening 
effect is all-pervading. The existence of untouchability amongst 
untouchables is an additional reason for cultured Hindu- society 
to rid itself of the curse with the quickest despatch. If the 
untouchables are so because they kill animals and because they 
have to do with flesh, blood, bones and night-soil, every nurse 
and every doctor should become an untouchable and so should 
Christians and Musalmans and all so-called high-class Hindus 
who kill animals for food or sacrifice. The argument that because 
slaughter-houses, toddy-shops, and houses of ill-fame are or 
should be isolated, untouchables should likewise be isolated 
betrays gross prejudice. Slaughter-houses and toddy-shops are 
and should be isolated. But neither butchers nor publicans are 


isolated. 
Young India, 29-7-'26 
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Placed as we are in the midst of trials and temptations from 
within, and touched and polluted as we are by all the most 
untouchable and the vilest thought currents, let us not, in our 
arrogance, exaggerate the influence of contact with people whom 
we often ignorantly and more often arrogantly consider to be 
our inferiors. Before the Throne of the Almighty we shall be 
judged, not by what we have eaten nor by whom we have been 
touched but by whom we have served and how. Inasmuch as we 
serve a single human being in distress, we shall find favour in 
the sight of God. ... We dare not use abstinence from certain 
foods as a cover for fraud, hypocrisy and worse vices. We dare 
not refuse to serve a fallen or a dirty brother lest his contact 


should injure our spiritual growth. 
Young India, 5-1-'22 


I have felt for years, that there must be something radically 
wrong, where scavenging has been made the concern of a 
separate class in society. We have no historical record of the 
man, who first assigned the lowest status to this essential 
sanitary service. Whoever he was, he by no means did us a good. 
We should, from our very childhood, have the idea impressed 
upon our minds that we are all scavengers and the easiest way 
of doing so is, for everyone who has realised this, to commence 
bread labour as a scavenger. Scavenging, thus intelligently taken 
up, will help one to a true appreciation of the equality of man. 
From Yervda Mandir, Chap. IX 


In its inception, untouchability was a rule of sanitation and still 
is in all parts of the world outside India. That is to say, an 
unclean person or thing is untouchable but immediately his or 
its uncleanliness is shed, he or it is no longer untouchable. 
Therefore, persons who are to attend to scavenging, whether a 
paid bhangi or an unpaid mother, they are unclean until they 
have washed themselves clean of their unclean work. If instead 
of being regarded as untouchable for ever, the bhangi was treated 
as a brother and was given an opportunity and even made to 
become clean after performing an unclean service for society, 
he should be as acceptable as any other member of that society. 

_ Hariyan, 11-2-’33 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE IN INDIA 


Hinduism 


I have found it to be the most tolerant of all religions known 
to me. Its freedom from dogma makes a forcible appeal to me 
inasmuch as it gives the votary the largest scope for self- 
expression. Not being an exclusive religion, it enables the 
followers of that faith not merely to respect all the other religions, 
but it also enables them to admire and assimilate whatever may 
be good in the other faiths. Non-violence is common to all 
religions, but it has found the highest expression and application 
in Hinduism (I do not regard Jainism or Buddhism as separate 
from Hinduism). Hinduism believes in the oneness not of merely 
all human life but in the oneness of all that lives. Its worship of 
the cow is, in my opinion, its unique contribution to the evolution 
of humanitarianism. It is a practical application of the belief in 
the oneness and, therefore, sacredness of all life. The great belief 
in transmigration is a direct consequence of that belief. Finally 
the discovery of the law of Varnashrama is a magnificent result 
of the ceaseless search for truth. 

Young India, 20-10-27 


Buddhism 


It is my fixed opinion that Buddhism or rather the teaching of 
Buddha found its full fruition in India and it could not be 
otherwise, for Gautama was himself a Hindu of Hindus. He was 
saturated with the best that was in Hinduism, and he gave life 
to some of the teachings that were buried in the Vedas and which 
were overgrown with weeds. ... Buddha never rejected 
Hinduism, but he broadened its base. He gave it a new life and 
a new interpretation. 

Young India, 24-11-27 


He undoubtedly rejected the notion that a being called God was 
actuated by malice, could repent of his actions, and like the 
kings of the earth could possibly be open to temptations and 
bribes and could possibly have favourites. His whole soul rose 
in mighty indignation against the belief that a being called God 
required for his satisfaction the living blood of animals in order 
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that he might be pleased—animals who were His own creation. 
He, therefore, reinstated God in the right place and dethroned 
the usurper who for the time being seemed to occupy that White 
Throne. He emphasised and redeclared the eternal and 
unalterable existence of the moral government of this universe. 
He unhesitatingly said that the law was God Himself. 

Young India, 24-11-27 


Christianity 


I cannot ascribe exclusive divinity to Jesus. He is as divine as 
Krishna or Rama or Muhammad or Zoroaster. Similarly I do 
not regard every word of the Bible as the inspired word of God 
even as I do not regard every word of the Vedas or the Koran as 
inspired. The sum total of each of these books is certainly 
inspired, but I miss that inspiration in many of the things taken © 
individually. The Bible is as much a book of religion with me as 
the Gita and the Koran. 

Harijan, 6-3-'37 


Itis my firm opinion that Europe today represents not the spirit 
of God or Christianity but the spirit of Satan. And Satan’s 
successes are the greatest when he appears with the name of 
God on his lips. Europe is today only nominally Christian. It is 
really worshipping Mammon. ‘It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom.’ Thus really spoke Jesus Christ. His so-called followers 
measure their moral progres by their material possessions. 

| Young India, 8-9-'20 


Islam 


I do regard Islam to be a religion of peace in the same sense as 
Christianity, Buddhism and Hinduism are. No doubt there are 
differences in degrees, but the object of these religions is peace. 

Young India, 20-1-'27 


Islam’s distinctive contribution to India’s national culture is its 
unadulterated belief in the oneness of God and a practical 
application of the truth of the brotherhood of man for those who 
are nominally within its fold. I call these two distinctive 
contributions. For in Hinduism the spirit of brotherhood has 
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become too much philosophised. Similarly though philosophical 
Hinduism has no other god but God, it cannot be denied that 
practical Hinduism is not so emphatically uncompromising as 
Islam. 

Young India, 21-3-'29 


I do not expect India of my dream to develop one religion, i.e., to 
be wholly Hindu, or wholly Christian, or wholly Musalman, but 
I want it to be wholly tolerant, with its religions working side 
by side with one another. 

Young India, 22-12-27 


Idolatry 


We are all idolaters. We all want temples, churches, mosques 
and synagogues for our spiritual development, and to strengthen 
our faith in God. Some want images of stone or metal, others an 
altar or a book or even a picture, to inspire feelings of devotion 
towards God. 

Young India, 28-8-'24 


Temples or mosques or churches . . . I make no distinction 
between these different abodes of God. They are what faith has 
made them. They are an answer to man’s craving somehow to 
reach the Unseen. 

Haryan, 18-3-'33 


I am both an idolater and an iconoclast in what I conceive to be 
the true sense of the terms. I value the spirit behind idol-worship. 
It plays a most important part in the uplift of the human race. 
And I would like to possess the ability to defend with my life 
the thousands of holy temples which sanctify this land of ours. 
... 1am an iconoclast in the sense that I break down the subtle 
form of idolatry in the shape of fanaticism that refuses to see 
any virtue in any other form of worshipping the Deity save one’s 
own. This form of idolatry is more deadly for being more fine 
and evasive than the tangible and gross form of worship that 
identifies the deity with a little bit of a stone or a golden image. 

Young India, 28-8 °24 


We worship an image when we visit a temple or a mosque with 
a feeling of sanctity or reverence. Nor do I see any harm in all 
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this. On the contrary, endowed as man is with a finite, limited 
understanding, he can hardly do otherwise. Even so far from 
seeing anything inherently evil or harmful in tree-worship, | 
find in it an instinct with a deep pathos and poetic beauty. It 
symbolise true reverence for the entire vegetable kingdom, 
which with its endless panorama of beautiful shapes and forms, 
declares to us as it were with a million tongues and greatness 
and glory of God. Without vegetation our planet would not be 
able to support life even for a moment. In such a country 
especially, therefore, in which there is a scarcity of trees, tree- 
worship assumes a profound economic significance. 

Young India, 26-9-’29 


THE PROBLEM OF MINORITIES 


Hindus if they want unity among different races must have the 
courage to trust the minorities. Any other adjustment must leave 
a nasty taste in the mouth. Surely the millions do not want to 
become legislators and municipal councilors. And if we have 
understood the proper use of satyagraha, we should know that 
it can be and should be used against an unjust administrator 
whether he be a Hindu, Musalman or of any other race or 
denomination, whereas a just administrator or representative 
is always and equally good whether he be a Hindu or a 
Musalman. We want to do away with the communal spirit. The 
majority must therefore make the beginning and thus inspire 
the minorities with confidence in their bonafides. Adjustment 
is possible only when the more powerful take the initiative 
without waiting for response from the weaker. 

So far as employment in the Government departments is 
concerned, I think it will be fatal to good government, if we 
introduce there the communal spirit. For administration to be 
efficient, it must always be in the hands of the fittest. There 
should be certainly no favouritism. But if we want five engineers 
we must not take one from each community but we must take 
the fittest five even if they were all Musalmans or all Parsis. 
The lowest posts must, if need be, be filled by examination by 
an impartial board consisting of men belonging to different 
communities. But distribution of posts should never be according 
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to the proportion of the numbers of each community. The 
educationally backward communities will have a right to receive 
favoured treatment in the matter of education at the hands of 
the national Government. This can be secured in an effective 
manner. But those who aspire to occupy responsible posts in 
the Government of the country can only do so if they pass the 
required test. 

Young India, 29-5-‘24 


Independent India cannot afford to have communal 

representation and yet it must placate all communities, if the 

rule of independence is not based on coercion of minorities. 
Young India, 19-1-'30 


Hindustan belongs to all those who are born and bred here and 
who have no other country to look to. Therefore, it belongs to 
Parsis, Bene Israels, to Indian Christians, Muslims and other 
non-Hindus as much as to Hindus. Free India will be no Hindu 
raj, it will be Indian raj based not on the majority of any religious 
sect or community but on the representatives of the whole people 
without distinction of religion. I can conceive of a mixed majority 
putting the Hindus in a minority. They would be elected for 
their record of service and merits. Religion is a personal matter 
which should have no place in politics. It is the unnatural 
condition of foreign domination that we have unnatural divisions 
according to religion. Foreign domination going, we shall laugh 
at our folly in having clung to false ideals and slogans. 
Harian, 9-8-’42 


I swear by my religion. I will die for it. But it is my personal 
affair. The State has nothing to do with it. The State would look 
after your secular welfare, health, communication, foreign 
relations, currency and so on, but not your or my religion. That 


is everybody's personal concern. 
Harian, 22-9-'46 


Anglo-Indians and Foreigners 


All foreigners will be welcome to stay here, only if they look 
upon themselves as one with the people. India cannot tolerate 
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foreigners who wish to remain here with safeguards for their 
rights. This would mean that they want to live here as superior 
persons and such a position must lead to friction. 

Harian, 29-9-’46 


If this is true of the European, how much more true must it be 
for those Anglo-Indians and others who have adopted European 
manners and customs in order to be classed as Europeans 
demanding preferential treatment? All such people will find 
themselves ill at ease if they accept continuation of the favoured 
treatment hitherto enjoyed by them. They should rather feel 
thankful that they will be disburdened of preferential treatment 
to which they had no right by any known canon of reasoning 
and which was derogatory to their dignity. 

Haryan, 7-4-'46 


His political right is in no danger. It is his social status which is 
non-existent. He frets over his Indian parentage and he is 
disowned by the European race. He is therefore between Scylla 
and Charybdis. I often meet him. He is washed out in the process 
of living above his means and trying to live the European life 
and look like Europeans. I have pleaded with him to make his 
choice and to throw in his lot with the vast multitude. If these 
men and women will have the courage and the foresight to 
appreciate this very simple and natural position, they will serve 
themselves, they will serve India and they will be spared the 
galling position in which they find themselves. The greatest 
problem before the dumb Anglo-Indian is that of determining 
his social status. He is saved, the moment he recognises himself 
as an Indian and lives like one. 

Young India, 29-8-'29 


APPENDIX - I 
Syllabus: Reading Gandhi 


The Syllabus 


Course Name: Reading Gandhi 
Interdisciplinary Concurrent course for students of BA (Hons) I 
year 


Maximum Marks: 50 


The course seeks to meet two essential objectives: one to acquaint 
the students with the art of reading texts, to enable students to 
grasp its conceptual and argumentative structure and to help 
them acquire the skills to locate the texts in the broader 
intellectual and social historical context. Two, it aims to acquaint 
the students with the social and political thought of Gandhi. 
We focus on Gandhi for three reasons: first, Gandhi is highly 
original; second, some of his texts have the requisite 
argumentative structure; third, the availability of a wide range 
of critical commentaries on his work. The themes in Gandhian 
thought that are chosen for a close reading are particularly 
relevant for our times. 

1. Ways to read a text: textual and contextual. 

Readings: Terence Ball, Reappraising Political Theory, 
Chapter I, OUP, 1995. 

Quentin Skinner, “Meaning and Understanding in the 
History of Ideas”, in Visions of Politics, Volume I, CUP, 
Cambridge, 2002. 

2. Gandhi in his own words: A close reading of Hind 
Swaraj. 

3. Commentaries on Hind Swaraj and Gandhian 
thought. 
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Readings: 

(a) “Introduction”, M.K. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj and other 
Writings, (ed) AJ Parel, 1997. 

(b) B Parekh, Gandhi, 1997, Chapter IV (“Satyagraha”) and 
Chapter V (“The critique of modernity’); 

(c) D. Hardiman, Gandhi in His Times and Ours, 2003, 
Chapter IV (“An alternative modernity’) 

4. Gandhi and Modern India 

(a) Nationalism 

(b) Communal unity 

(c) Women’s Question 

(d) Untouchability 

Readings: this component will contain the following 
selections from Gandhi's India of my Dreams (compiled by RK 
Prabhu) | 

(a) “The meaning of Swaraj” (no. 2) 

(b) “In Defence of Nationalism” (no. 3) 

(c) “India’s Cultural Heritage” (no. 45) 

(d) “Regeneration of Indian Women” (no. 54) 

(e) “Women’s Education” (no. 55) 

(f) “Communal Unity’ (no. 59) 

(g) “The Curse of Untouchability” (no. 61) 

(h) “Religious Tolerance in India” (no. 62) 

(i) “The Problem of Minorities” (no. 66) 


APPENDIX - II 
A Chronology of Major Events in 


Gandhi's life 

1869 — _ Birth on 2nd October 

1883 — Marries Kasturba 

1888 — _ Sails to London for legal study 

1891 — _ Returns to India 

1993 — Goes to South Africa and faces racial 
discrimination 

1894 —  Founds Natal India Congress 

1895 — Starts working in the cause of the Indian 
immigrants in South Africa 

1896 — _ Returns to India 

1897 — Goes back to South Africa and faces violent 
resistance from African whites 

1901 — _ Returns to India 

1902 — Goes to South Africa 

1903 — Starts Publication of the Indian Opinion 

1904 — _ Founds Phoenix Settlement 

1906 — _ Takes the Vow of Brahmacharya 

1906 — _ Conceives passive resistance as a method of non- 
violent resistance 

1908 — _ Formal adopton of satyagraha 

1909 — Writes Hind Swaraj 

1910  — _ Founds Tolstoy Farm 

1913. — Launches great march in South Africa 

1914 — Gandhi— Smuts agreement 

1915  — _ Arrives in India 

1916 —  Founds satyagraha ashram in Ahmedabad 

1917 — Champaran satyagraha 

1918 — Kheda satyagraha and Ahamedabad mill 


workers strikes 
1919 — Launches Rowlatt satyagraha 
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1920 -— _ Starts Non-Cooperation Movement 

1922 -— Withdraws Non-Cooperation Movement 

1922 — Tried and awarded six year imprisonment 

1924 -— _ Released from Jail 

1930 — _ Launches salt satyagraha 

1931 — Gandhi - Irwin Pact 

1934 — Withdraws Civil Disobedience Movement 

1936 —  Founds Sevagram ashram | 

1937 — Gives Nai Talim programmes 

1939 — Opposes the Second World War 

1940  — _ Launches Individual satyagraha 

1942 — Quit India Movement 

1946 — Fights communal frenzy in Noakhali, Calcutta 
and Bihar 

1947 -— _ Fails to prevent the partition of India 

1948 — _ Fast unto death in Delhi 


1948 — Was assassinated on 30th January, 1948 


Advaita 
Ahimsa 
Anasakti 
Aparigraha 
Atman 

Bhakti 
Brahmacharya 
Brahman 
Brahmin 
Charkha 
Daridranarayana 
Dharma 

Gram 

Hartal 

Khadi 

Kisan 

Moksha 
Panchayat 
Poorna Swaraj 
Sanatani 
Sanyast 
Sarvodaya 
Satya 
Satyagraha 
Shudra 
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Glossary 


: Non-dualism 

: Non-violence 

: Non-attachment 

: Non-possession 

: Soul 

: Devotion 

: Celibacy 

: The ultimate reality 
: The highest caste in Hindu society 
: Spinning wheel 

: God embodied as the poor 

: Duty, religious ethics 

: Village 

: Strike | 

: Home spun cloths. 

: Peasant. 

: Spiritual liberation 

: Village council 

: Complete Independence 

: A follower of vedic religion 

: Renouncer of the worldly life 
: Welfare of all 

are 

: Insistence on truth. 


: Fourth caste in Hindu society. 
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Swadeshi 
Swaraj 
Vaishya 
Varnaashram 
Yagna/Yajna 
Yoga 


Insistence on local products. 
Self-government 


: Third caste in Hindu Society. 


Four fold division in Hindu society. 
Sacrificial offering to Fire God. 


Hindu system of spiritual and physical 
discipline. 
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Gandhi continues to engage all sensitive and concerned minds looking for a new art 
_ of living and a humane social/world order. In the process, his life and ideas have 
come to occupy a distinct place in the syllabi of several universities spread all over 
the world, creating an urgent need for presenting these in a textbook format. 
Reading and Reappraising Gandhi is a pioneering attempt to meet this felt-need. Put in 
the perspective of various theories of interpretations, the book gives a critical look 
at Gandhi's seminal work Hind Swaraj and some of his ideas like swargj, civilisation, 
- swadeshi, nationalism, communal harmony, gender, etc. It offers a freshness of 
approach which would provoke the readers to think for themselves instead of 
taking some of its interpretations and formulations as received knowledge. 

Based on the author's lifelong engagement with Gandhian ideas, the book brings the 
latest researches in the area to the easy access of the readers. It presents an 
integrated and well-rounded view on the themes under discussion, avoiding both 
the extremes of wooly sentimentalism and ideological debunking. 

Written in a simple, lucid and conversationalist style, the book re-creates and re- 
echoes classroom teaching and animated debates and dialogues. It would prove 
invaluable to the students of political science, Modern Indian History, Gandhian 
Studies as well as to the general readers. 
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published by Macmillan India. At present, he has taken to whole time writing and is 
engaged in a multi-volume study of the Indian Socialist Movement. 
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